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The Railroads and General Business 


RESIDENT Hoover has begun the most construc- 
P tive work ever undertaken by a President of the 
United States to maintain the prosperity of the country. 
At a time when public confidence has been shaken by 
the collapse of the stock market, he has taken the initi- 
ative in organizing industrial and financial leaders and 
resources to prevent an unnecessary and unreasonable 
decline of business. He has recognized the importance 
of the effect of railroad expenditures upon general busi- 
ness by inviting several railway executives to one of the 
earliest conferences held by him regarding means of 
maintaining prosperity. 

The influences that determine the trend and volume 
of business activity are both psychological and econ- 
omic. We have had recently some striking illustrations 
of the power of psychological influences. Only a few 
months ago the prices of stocks were still rising to un- 
precedented heights because of a widespread optimism 
regarding the future of business which largely disre- 
garded economic conditions and prospects. While it 
lasted this excessive optimism was a stimulant to busi- 
ness. Then suddenly as had occurred in all earlier bull 
markets, there came a time when the great army of opti- 
mists who had bought stocks at greatly inflated prices 
found that they were unable to sell them at still higher 
prices to others who were more optimistic. They be- 
gan throwing their stocks upon the market in an effort 
to realize the profits, or at least most of the profits, that 
they thought they had made; and immediately the mar- 
ket collapsed like a house of cards. 


Excessive Pessimism Succeeds 
Excessive Optimism 


Now, as has always been the case in similar circum- 
stances, many of those who such a short time ago were 
so optimistic have become profoundly pessimistic. Re- 
cently they thought that the high prices of securities 
must mean that business was going to be good. Now 
they think that the low prices of securities must mean 
that business is going to be bad. Their former optimism 
was a menace to business. Their pessimism is a men- 
ace to it now. 

The proper antidote for their previous optimism, if 
they could have been got to listen, was economic experi- 
ence and facts which showed that their optimism was 


not justified. Now the proper antidote for their pessi- 
mism is economic experience and facts which show their 
pessimism is not justified. The fundamental economic 
conditions of the country have changed but little. Meas- 
ured by these conditions, most stocks recently were too 
high, and are now proportionately too low. Their earn- 
ings and dividend yields show there is as much reason 
for buying most of them now as there was for not buy- 
ing them at almost any time within the last two years. 
If, however, the psychology of excessive pessimism is 
allowed to prevail it may have a greater effect in de- 
pressing business than the recent excessive optimism had 
in stimulating it. 

President Hoover had in mind past experience when 
he said in a recent public statement that talk at a time 
like this does little good as compared with action. There 
has not been enough of the right kind of action at simi- 
lar times in the past because mob psychology is an ex- 
tremely difficult thing to resist. Even business leaders 
have been unable to resist it. They have often become 
unduly pessimistic regarding business prospects, and by 
unreasonably curtailing expenditures and reducing em- 
ployment have helped to create the bad business condi- 
tions which they feared. The railroads usually in the 
past have contributed their full share toward creating 
business depressions. Their annual purchases are very 
large, and big reductions of them often have had pro- 
portionately adverse effects upon general business. 


Earnings and Expenditures 


It is plain now that a mild recession in general busi- 
ness has been occurring for some time. The effect of 
it can be seen in loadings of freight, which during the 
fall months have not shown a normal seasonal increase, 
and which since September have been smaller than last 
year. The railways did better in the first eight months 
of this year than in any year since the war, but in Sep- 
tember their net operating revenue was smaller than in 
the corresponding month of any year since 1924 except- 
ing 1927, and the results of operation in October may 
prove to have been no more satisfactory. It is natural 
for business executives to begin to retrench when net 
earnings show a declining tendency. In every kind of 
business, however, there are different kinds of expendi- 
tures, and before retrenchments are made at a time such 
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as this, very careful consideration should be given to 
their probable effects upon general business and upon 
the future welfare of the industry by which they are to 
be made. 

Curtailment of railway transportation expenses if 
business declines is inevitable. In addition, however, 
there are expenditures for maintenance and for im- 
provements. An undue curtailment of maintenance ex- 
penses helps temporarily to maintain net operating in- 
come, but also helps to reduce it when deferred main- 
tenance work must later be done. 

Railway capital expenditures are made both to en- 
large capacity and to reduce operating expenses. 
Whether there is a business recession or not, it will be 
only a short time until the railways will need more ca- 
pacity than they have now. They always need lower 
operating expenses, the large reductions in which within 
recent years have been mainly due to the wise invest- 
ment of capital. The best time to raise capital for en- 
largements and improvements is when capital is cheap. 
Since the break in the stock market began there has been 
a decline of almost three billion dollars in brokers’ loans. 
This capital has been released from speculation and is 
becoming available for investment, with the result of 
causing a decline in interest rates and thus tending to 
reduce the cost of raising capital. In most respects con- 
ditions are becoming increasingly favorable for the rail- 
roads to raise capital to invest in permanent improve- 
ments. Expenditures made for this purpose during the 
next year will help general business, favorably influence 
railway traffic and put the railways in better shape to 
handle traffic satisfactorily and with a maximum econ- 
omy of operation when business activity again sets new 
high records. 


Maintaining Capital Expenditures 


The railways recently have been placing unusually 
large orders for equipment, rail and other materials and 
supplies. By doing so they have been supporting general 
business when it has needed support. They have been 
doing as President Hoover is seeking to get industry and 
commerce in general to do. To urge railway executives 
not to reduce operating expenses in case there should be 
a substantial decline in traffic and earnings would be not 
only futile but foolish. On the other hand, to urge them 
to make no unnecessary reductions in maintenance ex- 
penses, and to go forward with the largest practicable 
program of improving equipment and permanent struc- 
tures is constructive and should not be futile. Every 
economic influence possible should be set in operation to 
counteract the pessimistic psychology which now 
threatens general business. In four of the six years 
since 1923 the railways have earned a larger percentage 
on their property investment than they did in 1923. Un- 
less conditions become much worse than now seems 
probable they will earn a larger percentage in 1930 than 
they did in 1923. In 1923, however, they adopted and 
carried out a program of improvements which in that 
year resulted in an investment of over a billion dollars 
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in railway properties; and in every year since then the 
business of the country, and the railways themselves, 
have derived large benefits from this investment in the 
forms of improved service, better public sentiment ai < 
operating economies. This large investment in 19.3 
was made immediately after the railways had passed 
through three of the worst years, from a financial stan:|- 
point, in their entire history. They will unquestional|y 
be in much better shape financially to carry out such a 
program of improvements in 1930 than they were in 
1923. It is not, therefore, unreasonable to hope that 
they can and will contribute their full share toward 
President Hoover’s program for maintaining business 
by going forward with a large program of improve- 
ments during the next year, even though traffic and 
earnings shall prove to be somewhat less satisfactory 
than recently. 


Protecting Railway Revenues 

Unquestionably railway executives will be disposed 
to give President Hoover co-operation and support. 
There are, however, certain facts in past history that 
neither the President nor railway executives can afford 
to ignore. In past periods of real or threatened reces- 
sion in business the rates of the railways almost invari- 
ably have been made the objects of attacks by industries 
which were no more affected by adverse conditions than 
the railways themselves. The surest way to render it 
impossible for the railways to contribute their share to- 
ward maintaining business would be for such threats 
as these against their earnings to be renewed, while the 
surest way to enable and encourage the railways to con- 
tribute their share toward maintaining business would 
be to protect them from unwarranted threats against, 
and even reductions of their earnings. The railways 
can do their share in maintaining and improving busi- 
ness only if they are given every reasonable opportunity 
to maintain and improve the condition of their own in- 
dustry. 


A.R.A. Loading Rules 
Partially Nullified 


HE American Railway Association loading rules 

are still very much in force and doing effective 
work for the railroads and the shipping public, ‘ut 
many indications point to the need of more compte 
observance of these rules. The rules have been de\¢l- 
oped as a result of years of experience in the safe load- 
ing of all kinds of commodities, and in general any ‘lc 
parture from the rules not only militates against saie 
train operation but frequently necessitates expensive 
load readjustments. 

The present difficulty seems to arise largely from ‘vo 
sources, namely, inadequate knowledge of the loading 
rules by railroad men as well as shippers and, in some 
cases, the bringing of pressure to bear on railroads to 
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accept non-standard loads under threat of traffic diver- 
sion. At the recent meeting of the Master Car Builders’ 
and Supervisors’ Association numerous cases of the 
latter kind were cited. While it may well be doubted 
that this practice receives the approval of higher officers, 
there can be no question that, in highly competitive 
territories, many non-A.R.A. loads are now being ac- 
cepted and the cost of adjustment absorbed by the ori- 
inating carriers or the loads passed on to the next car- 
rer in the hope that they will pass undetected. 

A great many instances of improper loading of both 
open-top and box cars were discussed at the meeting 
referred to, a typical one being as follows: A heavy 
machine with swinging boom was loaded on a flat car in 
a potentially dangerous manner not conforming with 
the A.R.A. rules; it was discovered in this condition 
on an intermediate road. The total freight charge on 
the shipment was $99.36, of which the intermediate 
road’s proportion was $49.68. It cost this road $52.74 
to effect a satisfactory readjustment of the load, or 
more than it received for handling the shipment. 

Several suggestions were advanced by the car officers 
for the solution of the problem. It was said that a more 
accurate and comprehensive knowledge of the A.R.A. 
loading rules should be required of car inspectors; that 
other railroad officers, including agents and general car 
supervisors, should be prepared to assist shippers cour- 
teously to an understanding of the necessity of the 
rules; and, possibly more important still, that all of the 
roads should unite in insisting on a strict observance 
of the loading rules under all conditions, thus avoiding 
the possibility of any one or more roads being penalized 
by the loss of business because of sincerely attempting 
to enforce the A.R.A. loading rules. 

The report and discussion on this subject are ab- 
stracted on another page in this issue. They merit the 
attention of all officers interested in improving safety 
and economy of operation. ) 


Mandatory Safety Regulations 


HE Pennsylvania, in its new rules for employees, 

noticed on another page, has initiated in its system 
of discipline a significant advance, one which embodies 
hopes of important improvement. The railroad worker 
who most successfully keeps his wits awake and comes 
nearest to 100 per cent in avoiding risky situations does 
so by saturating his mind with precepts such as we see 
in these vigorously-worded rules—350 of them; and the 
aim of this new code is to provide the most simple, rea- 
nable and effective scheme for thus cultivating the 
inds of employees. 
These 44 pages of the Pennsylvania’s book may be 
said to be the condensed essence of the countless re- 
ports, essays and discussions with which the safety 
specialists of the railroads of the country, in their home 
fields and in their conventions, have in the last few 
years educated themselves up to the high standards 
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which guide their activities throughout the country to- 
day. Whether these admonitions should be worded as 
commands or suggestions, entreaties or invitations, is 
a question which has been much discussed, but this book 
at the outset takes the bull by the horns; “. . . this 
thing is prohibited.” 

Prevention (rather than cure) being the watchword, 
the practical question is, what pace to set for those who 
are to enforce the rules. The regulations require each 
supervising officer to read the rules to his subordinates. 
How often? Once a month? Once a week? How 
about written answers? Can the man who gives bright 
answers be utilized to aid in the education of his fel- 
lows? We have here a very attractive scheme and 
operating officers everywhere will take a lively inter- 
est in hearing what results are obtained from it. 


The Lot of the : 
Extra-Gang Laborer 


| yaaa for certain branches of construction, no 
industry in America is required to house and feed 
larger numbers of its employees under more severe ob- 
stacles than those which confront the railroads. But 
the fact that the railroads have experienced almost no 
labor shortages and are enjoying a steady decrease in 
the turnover among their employees housed in tem- 
porary or isolated quarters, is evidence that they are 
taking good care of these men. This was also brought 
out clearly in a recent canvass of the efforts being made 
by the railroads to provide comfortable houses and 
wholesome food for their men. 

Progress in the improvement of living conditions of 
the American people, as a whole, and of transient labor 
in particular, has been so gradual that it is only when a 
specific contrast is drawn that it is possible to realize 
how great this progress has been. Thus, it is clear from 
a recent historical research into the living conditions of 
college students in America throughout the last century, 
that the average extra-gang laborer of today is more 
comfortably housed, enjoys far better food and has bet- 
ter opportunities to maintain bodily cleanliness than the 
college student of fifty years ago. Compared with the 
knight of the age of chivalry, the casual laborer in rail- 
way employ is positively dainty in his personal habits 
and eats food at every meal which for variety and 
wholesomeness exceeds any gustatory dreams of the me- 
dieval trencherman. 

The comforts which are enjoyed by the man in the 
railway labor camp are not the results of altruism, nor 
can the railways claim full credit for the progress made 
through the years, because improved living conditions 
are the result of economic changes for which no indus- 
try or group of individuals is solely responsible. How- 
ever, it does indicate that, on the whole, the railways 
have kept abreast of the march of progress and that they 
have found it profitable to do so. 








The New Station Presents an Attractive Front to Broad Street 


Reading Completes Attractive 
Station at Philadelphia 


Limestone structure of Grecian style in northern part 
of city combines beauty and permanence of 
construction with maximum utility 


ONDAY, September 30, marked the comple- 

tion of another unit of the Reading’s $22,- 

000,000 improvement program in and about 
Philadelphia, Pa., for on that date the new North 
Broad Street passenger station of the Reading was 
formally opened to the public. Within one year’s time 
the Reading’s facilities in the northern part of the city 
have been completely changed, and instead of having 
an unimportant lecal station at this point, without 
rapid transit or inter-line connections, it now has an 
attractive, modern, two million-dollar express station 
of fireproof construction, with underground connec- 
tions to both the rapid transit subway of the city and 
the North Philadelphia station of the Pennsylvania 
railroad. 

The new station, which is unusually pleasing in char- 
acter, is in about the geographical center of Philadel- 
phia, but is 2.9 miles from the main business center 
of the city and the main passenger terminal of the 
Reading. It fronts to the west on North Broad street, 
the most important north and south thoroughfare in the 
city. The main entrance is at the street level but leads 
immediately to a broad stairway extending down to 
the main waiting ‘room and concourse, which, owing 
to the sloping of the ground away from Broad street, 
was established at a level about ten feet below the 
street. Four tracks, at about the same elevation as the 


waiting room, serve the station, and pass behind it, just 
beyond a spacious auto parking space provided for rail- 
road patrons. These tracks are served by two long 
low-level platforms, which are protected by canopies 
and which are connected directly with the main wait- 
ing room by means of a passenger subway. 


Station Has Limestone and Granite Exterior 


The station building, which is rectangular in plan, 
with a frontage of 180 ft. and a depth of 100 ft. is 
a concrete-encased steel-frame structure with a maxi- 
mum height of 50 ft. above Broad street, and is faced 
on all four sides with Indiana limestone on a base 
course of Milford pink granite. Across the front of 
the station, which is set back 22 ft. from the curb line, 
is a bold colonnade of 12 massive Doric columns ris- 
ing to a height of 30 ft., and surmounted by an orna- 
mental stone frieze and cornice. Directly back of th: 
colonnade is a long narrow portico leading to the main 
entrance to the building. 

The sides of the station are plain, except for large 
window recesses, while the rear, or track side presen's 
an appearance fully as impressive as the front. Here, 


wn 


owing to the lower level of the rear of the building, 
the station appears much more massive, and the sit- 
ple beauty of the broad plain wall areas of limestone 
and marble is set off to better advantage. 


Adding 
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also to the appearance of the rear of the station is a 
broad marquise of ornamental iron, which extends over 
a wide walkway directly back of two rear entrances to 
the station. These entrances are planned as main en- 
trances, and also as main exits, for all those arriving 
at or leaving the station by taxicab or private auto- 
mobile. As a convenience to patrons about 18,000 
sq. ft. of concrete driveway and parking space have 
been provided on this side of the building. ‘his large 
area, which is entirely fenced from the tracks by a 
five-foot reinforced concrete slab wall, and illuminated 
at night, is reached by a concrete driveway extending 
from Broad street down along the south side of the 
building. Exit from the parking space and the rear of 
the station is by means of a long driveway or ramp, 20 
ft. wide, which swings to the north and intersects Broad 
street about 150 ft. from the station. 


Station Facilities are Well Laid Out 


From the main Broad street entrance of the station, 
the waiting room is reached by passing through the 
entrance portico and through any one of three wide 
glazed double doorways, and then by descending a 
broad open flight of stairs, 31 ft. wide, interrupted 
only by two massive circular columns, which extend 
up 30 ft. from about the mid-point of the stairs to 
a large cross beam near the ceiling. From the top of 
this stairway a commanding view is obtained of prac- 
tically the entire interior of the station. The waiting 
room, which is about 130 ft. long by 40 ft. wide, oc- 
cupies the main body of the building and rises to a 
height of 47 ft. above the floor level to an attractive 
ceiling, covered over by a concrete slab roof. 

Around the four sides of the waiting room, conven- 
iently located, are all of the auxiliary public facilities 





The Interior of the Main Broad Street Entrance 
Is Impressive 
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The Interior of the Waiting Room Is Lined with Travertine 


at the station. To the right as one descends the en- 
trance stairway along the front of the building, is the 
ticket office, which is about 20 ft. deep and has a front 
of about 50 ft. on the waiting room. The ticket of- 
fice is entirely walled off from the waiting room ex- 
cept for five ticket windows and an information win- 
dow protected with bronze grillages. To the left of 
the entrance stairway, and occupying about the same 
area as the ticket office, is a women’s waiting room, 
equipped with a boot-black stand and back-to-back 
and wall settees. Immediately adjoining this room, 
and directly under the main entrance stairway, is a 
small well-appointed women’s rest room, about 12 ft. 
square, and a women’s toilet, occupying an area of 
about 19 ft. by 12 ft. 

The men’s facilities are located along the north end 
of the station and consist essentially of a smoking 
room, equipped with a boot-black stand and back-to- 
back and wall settees, and a separate lavatory and 
toilet room. The smoking room, which is about 23 ft. 
by 21 ft. in area, is centrally located at the end of the 
main waiting room and is joined to it by two wide 
open entrance-ways. The lavatory and toilet room, 
which is about 21 ft. square lies in the northwest cor- 
ner of the building and is connected to the smoking 
room by a short enclosed hall passing around a stair- 
well leading to a floor above. Adjoining the smoking 
room on the east is a telephone and telegraph lobby 
with a telegraph operator’s desk and a series of private 
telephone booths around the side walls. This lobby has 
wide entrance-ways leading from both the smoking 
room and the waiting room. 

Two passenger entrances are provided to the main 
waiting room from the rear of the station where prac- 
tically all taxicab and private automobiles will arrive 
and depart. These entrances are centrally located in 
the rear of the building, under a broad cast-iron mar- 
quise which overhangs a wide platform and extends 
for a distance of 115 ft. The two entrances, each of 
which has double swinging glazed doors, are separated 
by a glazed bay projecting from the rear of the sta- 
tion and designed as a taxicab stand. 
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Looking South Over the Tracks and Station Platforms 


Each entrance has. a separate lobby, 10 ft. wide, 
leading directly to the waiting room, and between these 
lobbies is a wide stairway leading to the passenger 
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lies along the south end of the main waiting room, at 
the waiting room floor level, and is connected with it 
by three wide entrances, each equipped with double 
swinging doors with glass center panels. A low marble- 
top counter extends along the south and east sides of 
the room for luncheon service, while a higher section 
of counter at the west end of the low counter en- 
closes a soda fountain. Altogether 27 patrons can be 
served at one time in the lunch room. 

The restaurant, which is approximately 65 ft. long 
by 21 ft. wide and equipped solely for table service, 
is located on a floor directly above the lunch room, 
and is connected with it and the main waiting room 
by means of a stair hall and stairs in the extreme 
southwest corner of the building. Access to the res- 
taurant is also possible from Broad street through a 
street entrance vestibule and a section of the same 
stairs used in reaching the restaurant from the wait- 
ing room floor level. 

The service entrance to the restaurant is at the east 
end of the room and leads directly into a serving room 
and a kitchen located along the rear side of the station 
on the same floor level. These latter rooms, which 
together occupy an area about 80 ft. by 20 ft., have 
red quarry tile floors and white glazed tile walls, and 




















subway or tunnel, which passes under the station are thoroughly equipped to expedite the proper prepa- 
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The Facilities are Conveniently Arranged Around the Main Waiting Room 
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The Rear of the Station Is Within Full View of Trains 


other than the basement, include a barber shop in the 
north front corner of the building at the street level, 
and three large rental areas, also at the street level. 
Two of the latter lie across the front of the station, 
directly back of the portico and either side of the main 
Broad street entrance, and the other lies along the north 
end of the station, directly back of the barber shop. The 
barber shop is, in reality, an integral part of the sta- 
tion facilities, and is joined with the men’s smoking 
room below by means of stairs. It also has a public 
entrance on Broad street, this entrance balancing the 
entrance to the restaurant at the ‘opposite end of the 
building. 

The basement extends under the entire building and 
is used primarily for piping, ducts, storage rooms, sta- 
tion employees’ toilets, and for housing electric panel 
boards and the motor units of the indirect heating sys- 
tem and refrigeration system employed throughout the 
station. 


Interior of Station is Attractive 


One of the outstanding features of the new station 
is the high class of construction employed throughout 
the interior of the building, which is designed to be 
enduring and readily maintained, and at the same time, 
pleasing in appearance. From the high level of the en- 
trance portico, one is impressed with the wide expanses 
of Travertine stone, this material having been used 
in the construction of the treads and risers of the main 
entrance stairs, as a facing on the two tall columns in 
the stairway, and on the side walls of the entrance 
stairway and on all of the walls of the main waiting 
room. While having an appearance of simplicity, the 
plainness of the Travertine is entirely removed by pilas- 
ters along the walls, by broad expanses of sectional 
windows, and by the highly colorful coffered ceilings 
over both the stairway and the waiting room. Contrast 
with the Travertine is also provided by the pink Ten- 


nessee marble floor in the waiting room, the weathered 
oak settees provided, and the extensive use made of 
bronze in ornamental grillages on the side walls over 
heating and ventilating inlets and outlets, in grillages 
over the ticket windows and in stair railings and de- 
signating markers. Still other features which add to 
the appearance of the main waiting room are large me- 
dalions in a course around the tops of the side walls, 
depicting the various forms of transportation, from 
the covered wagon to the zeppelin, and three large 
ornamental chandeliers which hang low over the room. 

Simplicity in permanent, pleasing and sanitary con- 
struction is also incorporated elsewhere throughout 





A Portion of the Lunch Room 
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the station. Both the women’s waiting room and the 
men’s smoking room have terrazzo floors, Travertine 
walls and plaster ceilings, and both are fitted with 
ornamental side wall lights and with weathered oak 
settees and door trim. Both the men’s and women’s 
toilets are likewise similar in that they have terrazzo 
floors, plaster ceilings and plaster walls above a seven- 
foot wainscoting of pink Tennessee marble. Tennes- 
see marble is also used for toilet partitions, and all of 
the plumbing hardware in both rooms is chromium 
plated. . 

Both the lunch room and restaurant are attractive 
in appearance. The lunch room has a terrazzo floor 
and cream-color plaster walls, and the counter has a 
pink marble top with a skirt of the same material above 
a dark brown marble base strip. The restaurant like- 
wise has a terrazzo floor and cream-color plaster walls, 
but is made quite pretentious by its high arched ceil- 
ing and by five high and broad casement windows, 
equally spaced along its south side. All of the fur- 
niture in the restaurant is of weathered oak, in keep- 
ing with other. woodwork throughout the building. 

Special facilities provided throughout the station for 
the convenience of patrons include electrically-con- 
trolled clocks and sanitary drinking fountains. The sta- 
tion is also completely wired for a loud speaker an- 
nouncing system to be installed later. 


The Track Layout 


The track layout at the new station includes four 
main line tracks, two outbound, and two inbound. Two 
low intermediate platforms, about 1500 ft. in length, 
serve the four tracks. Both are of concrete construc- 
tion and both are protected practically throughout by 
platform sheds. The sheds are constructed with .struc- 
tural steel roof frames supported on fluted circular 
cast iron columns, and with board roofs protected by 
built-up roofing. 

Each platform is joined with the passenger tunnel 
leading under the tracks to the station proper and in 
each case the platform entrances to the stairways are 
protected by headhouses constructed of ornamental 
cast iron and wire glass. Other facilities on each plat- 
form include a glass enclosed waiting room, 50 ft. 
long by 7% ft. wide, and an elevator house protecting 
a baggage elevator shaft. The elevator serving each 
platform, is a 6,000-lb. capacity Otis elevator of the 
hydraulic type, and both of the platform elevators 
are hooked up in the same hydraulic system which 
operates the elevator serving the baggage room. 

The baggage subway under the tracks connecting the 
three elevators is of concrete construction, with con- 
crete-encased steel ceiling girders carrying the tracks. 
It is 12 ft. wide, and, owing to the location of the 
baggage room in the corner of the station nearest to 
the tracks, is only about 100 ft. long. In addition to 
its use for trucking, the subway also serves as a pipe 
duct, and carries pipes of the hydraulic elevator sys- 
tem and the main feed and return lines of the steam 
heating system of the station. 


Subway Connections 


The passenger tunnel joining the waiting room and 
the track platforms is similar in construction to the bag- 
gage tunnel, except that it has white enameled brick 
walls and ceiling. The tunnel is 12 ft. wide, and in 
addition to its main connection at the west end with 
stairs leading to the waiting room, also has stairs 
on each side at this end leading directly to the walk- 
way at the rear of the station. 
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The opposite end of the passenger tunnel, beyond 
the most easterly track, swings to the north and con 
tinues as a tunnel to the platforms of the North Phila 
delphia station of the city subway system. - From 
here, passengers can also reach the North Philadelphi: 
station of the Pennsylvania, via a tunnel, so that al! 
three transportation systems are conveniently joined to 
gether. As a large percentage of the Reading’s pa- 
trons are expected to arrive at the station via the cit) 
subway, a small ticket office is provided in the passen 
ger tunnel directly at the intersection of the tunne! 
with the east line of Broad street, and here also, is 
an exit to the street. 

In addition to the station layout itself, considerable 
other work was necessary in connection with the 
station project. This included the enlarging of the 
power house lying just to the east and north of the 
station tracks in order to provide for the increased 
heating demand of the new station; the lowering of 
the four main line tracks a maximum of 2 ft. over a 
distance of about 4,000 ft.; the underpinning of 
about 1200 ft. of existing cut walls in connection with 
the track depression ; and the moving of a brick freight 
house and the widening of two overhead bridges in ° 
order to permit certain track changes. 

All of the engineering and construction work in con- 
nection with the new station was carried out under the 
direction of Clark Dillenbeck, chief engineer of the 
Reading, assisted by C. L. Wenkenback, engineer of 
buildings, W. K. Wyatt, construction engineer and 
A. T. Erickson, inspector. The main station building 
was designed by Horace Trumbauer, architect, Phila- 
delphia. Irwin and Leighton, Philadelphia, were the 
contractors on the station building proper, while all of 
the work in connection with the construction of the 
track platforms, baggage and passenger tunnels, and 
auto parking space was done under contract by the 
Hughes-Foulkrod Company, Philadelphia. 


* tk * 





On the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
at East Lyme, Conn. 
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Load of Piling Received in Dangerous Condition After Movement Over Two Intermediate Carricrs 


Railroads Accept 


Many Cars With 


ee Non-Standard Loads 


‘ .. * 
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Committee report* stresses need for more general 


and rigid enforcement of A. R. A. freight 
car loading rules 


conditions covered by this.ifnportant subject, and 

in view of what was found, desires to.emphasize 
the statement that considering the many years of earn- 
est efforts on the part of the Committee on Loading 
Rules, of the American Railway Association, the situa- 
tion today is far from what it should be, to say the least. 
The most deplorable feature is that some roads are 
being seriously penalized by the loss of business, be- 
cause of their honest efforts to enforce the A. R. A. 
loading rules, and we earnestly urge the elimination of 
the practices, needing no explanations, which are bound 
to be detrimental to the railroads as a whole. 

There are many irregularities connected with the load- 
ing of freight cars. The committee submits the follow- 
ing recommendations, which, if acted upon with the 
proper spirit, should bring a marked improvement: 

1—All chief mechanical officers should issue rigid instruc- 
tions to the effect that the A. R. A. loading rules must be 
strictly complied with. 

2—All chief operating officers should see to it that all agents 
and shippers are supplied with current loading rules. 

3—Periodical meetings, not less than once a year, should be 
held for the purpose of discussing the loading rules, and de- 
ciding upon detailed regulations necessary to obtain desired 
results. Such meetings to be attended by operating and me- 
chanical supervisors, including agents, etc. 

4—All shipments loaded on open top cars should be inspected 


T HE committee has carefully -obseryed and studied 





* Presented at first annual convention of the Master Car Builders’ and 
Supervisors’ Association, held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, September 
4 to 6, inclusive. 


at shippers’ plants by car inspectors at points where they are 
available.. At points where car inspectors are not available, such 


“shipments should be inspected by other properly instructed sta- 


tion employees, with the understanding on the part of all con- 
cerned that no shipment shall be accepted from shipper which 
is not loaded in accordance with the loading rules. 

5—In cases where, through misunderstanding or negligence, 
improperly loaded shipments are permitted to leave the shipper’s 
plant, they should not be delivered to connecting lines until 
after adjustments have been made to conform with the loading 
rules, and the same principle should apply to loads shifting 
from original position while in transit. 

6—In each case where an originally improperly loaded car 
is delivered to a connecting road, the receiving line, making 
necessary adjustment or transfer, should immediately report 
the transaction to the proper officer of the delivering line, who 
should then take prompt and vigorous remedial action with all 
concerned. In making such .reports, care should be exercised 
in giving details to indicate wherein the loading rules have been 
violated. 

7—On some roads, car inspectors at intermediate inspection 
points are seldom held responsible for cars having been orig- 
inally improperly loaded, being permitted to move to connecting 
roads without corrections, and it is felt that if all the inspec- 
tors who inspected the car between the point of loading and 
the point of delivery, who failed to detect the improper loading 
were held equally responsible, it would have very beneficial 
effect. 

8—Maximum efforts should be made on the part of the car- 
riers’ representatives courteously to assist the shippers in gain- 
ing a thorough understanding of the loading rules. 

9—Many roads have failed to enforce the inspection of loco- 
motive cranes, derricks, steam shovels and similar machinery, 
or the use of inspection cards, provided for in Loading Rule 
306-A. Improper securements of such shipments has been the 
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cause of many serious accidents, and special efforts should be 
made to have this important rule enforced. 

10-—Greater care should be taken to see that cars are in suit- 
able condition to carry their loads to destination without ad- 
justment, transfer or repairs enroute. 

Entirely too many house cars are being delayed in 
transit because the loads they carry are not properly 
secured, also because of the omission of side door pro- 
tection, and while the A. R. A. loading rules are rather 
indefinite, so far as specifications for loading house cars 
are concerned, your Committee feels that closer super- 
vision on the part of the carriers, and diplomatic han- 
dling with shippers would go far to improve results. 

We know that the A. R. A. Committee on Loading 
Rules, and the A. R. A. Committee on Freight Handling 
Service, have devoted a great deal of time and earnest 
efforts towards providing specific rules for loading 
house cars, and we have been told that they have de- 
veloped a splendid set of rules to cover practically all 
classes of commodities. These rules, we understand, 
were approved by the general committee of the mechan- 
ical division, and the general committee of the Trans- 
portation division, with the thought that Car Service 
Rule 14, would be modified to make the originating car- 
rier responsible where cars are not loaded in accordance 
with these specifications. 

We were further advised that owing to the expense 
to the shippers, the A. R. A. Mechanical and the A. R. 
A. Transportation divisions agreed that before making 
these rules mandatory, it would be desirable to submit 
the recommended methods to the regional advisory 
boards for their criticism. Whether the proposed rules 
can ever be made mandatory, seems to be questionable, 
but if not, your committee believes that it would be bene- 
ficial to publish them as recommended practice, feeling 
confident that many shippers will gladly co-operate with 
the carriers if they know what is required ,of them. 

If your committee has been correctly informed, it 
would seem quite proper for this association to adopt 
a resolution along the lines herewith proposed, to be 
transmitted to the secretary of the Mechanical division, 
American Railway Association. 

(The proposed resolution set forth the urgent need 
for rules to show specifically the method of loading box 
cars, such as those referred to in the report, and recom- 
mended to the American Railway Association that these 
rules be made mandatory as promptly as possible, mak- 
ing the originating carrier responsible where cars are 
not loaded accordingly, or that if such action is not 
deemed desirable at this time these rules be published 
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Anvil Weighing 17,000 Lb.—Loaded with Entirely 
Inadequate Blocking 


at an early date as recommended practice. The resolu- 
tion was adopted and the committee continued.— 
EDITOR. ) 

The report was signed by C. J. Nelson (chairman), 
chief interchange inspector, all lines, Chicago; M. E. 
Fitzgerald, general car inspector, Chicago & Eastern II- 
linois, Danville, Ill.; W. F. Crowder, general car in- 
spector, Pere Marquette; J. A. Truesdale, chief inter- 
change inspector, Twin City Joint Car Inspection As- 
sociation, St. Paul, Minn. 

(At the suggestion of the committee M. E. Fitzgerald 
presented and discussed a number of slides showing cars 
submitted for handling in regular service which were 
loaded in violation of the A. R. A. rules. The illustra- 
tions with this article were selected from among these 
slides.— EDITOR. ) 

E. J. Conklin (Soo Line): I know that the company 
I represent has lost business due to its effort to have 
the rules enforced. I have tried to display discretion in 
dealing with shippers in a way whereby they should not 
have cause for offense, but in some instances they have 
told me that if we would not accept certain shipments, 
other roads would handle them to destination. 

J. J. Gainey (Southern): It has been stated that the 
shipper will tell you that if you don’t take his shipment 
some other road will. That is a fact. I have known of 
cases where one railroad was living strictly up to the 
loading rules and another was not. The latter road 
would haul that load to a terminal and give it to a con- 
necting line, which paid more to have the car adjusted 
than it received for hauling the freight. 

If you will supervise the loading of any shipment ac- 
cording to the A. R. A. loading. rules, it will go through 
to destination. There isn’t a bit of doubt about it. If 
you will go home and follow the advice set down in this 
report you will not only facilitate the movement of 
freight over your railroad but you will save a lot of 
money for your company and probably a lot of trouble. 

C. L. Sharp (C., R. I. & P.): I don’t know of any- 
thing on our railroad that touches us more than the 
points brought out in this paper. We are up against 
the same conditions. Our competitors tell the shipping 
public that if we don’t take the load the way they have 
it loaded the other railroads will take it and be glad to 
get it. If we are going to adjust loads that have been 
improperly loaded, the shippers should pay for that ad- 
justment. I don’t think that we should refuse to take a 
load just because it is not properly loaded, but I do feel 
that if we had to spend $35 or $40, we should all de- 
mand. that the shippers pay that bill. There is no use 
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in spending $40 to get $40 worth of freight haul. We 
are not getting anywhere with that policy. 

T. J. O’Donnell (Chief Interchange Inspector, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.): In our district, we check up every expense 
against the delivering line under the A. R. A. rules for 
this work. For the month of July we had one adjust- 
ment expense for every 600 loaded cars. That means 
that on the tonnage traveling east, west, north and 
south, there was only a $4 expense which we allowed 
the receiving line for adjusting these loads in six 100-car 
trains. You must agree that that is not an extravagant 
expense. We have telegraph poles loaded on double 
and triple cars; we have the machinery and all the 
material brought out here. We have 500 or 600 car- 
loads of pipe of all sizes and lengths every day. 

I think everybody will agree that this was a wonder- 
ful report but I don’t like to see in the proceedings any 
reference to one road taking shipments when another 
road refuses them. In our district there is only one 
unit for the twelve roads. No one road can take a ship- 
ment if the other roads refuse it. 

W. R. Rogers (Chief Interchange Inspector, Youngs- 
town, Ohio): I doubt very much whether there is one 
general car foreman or chief interchange inspector out 
of a dozen who actually knows, without reference to the 
book, what is required. The reason you don’t get a 
great deal more benefit from the loading rules is that 
you don’t know the loading rules. It is one thing to 
send an ordinary car inspector to a big shipper and have 
him tell the shipper what to do. The job is not too big 
for the biggest general car foreman in the country. Mr. 
Wymer and Mr. Fitzgerald have started something 
which is very far-reaching and I am perfectly satisfied 
that wonderful results will be accomplished. 

I think the proper place to start is with the traffic 
department of each chamber of commerce. If you will 
go to them and lay the cards on the table, saying to the 
traffic manager, “Here are our rules,” at the same time 
asking them to co-operate with you, they will co-operate 
with you to the man. In that way a lot of this trouble 
that you are experiencing will be eliminated. 

W. J. Owen (Peoria & Pekin Union): We have a 
smaller terminal than a good many but we are getting 
cars loaded in accordance with the loading rules, espe- 
cially the open-top cars for machinery, etc. Excavators 
and the crawler-type machines, of which we load a 
great many, are blocked, and where they rotate and the 
rule requires it, those blocks are bolted. With the ex- 
ception of one company, we have gotten full co-opera- 
tion at all plants. The exception was one small shipper 
who absolutely refused to load our way, but when we 
refused to take his shipments, he finally came around. 
We did have some trouble about one road taking the 
load if another would not take it. 

If each man in this room will make an honest effort 
to enforce the loading rules, going to the shippers and 
talking to them man to man, he will find that he will 
get the whole co-operation of the shippers. The latter 
are desirous of putting their machinery and other prod- 
ucts on the cars so they will get to destination without 
delay or damage. Damage to their product means dis- 
satisfied customers. They have competition that they 
have to meet and they want their machinery and other 
stuff to go through on schedule time. It is up to us to 
see that those shipments are loaded on the cars so that 
they will go through to destination without delay. 

C. J. Nelson (Chief Interchange Inspector, Chicago) : 
It is my duty to place a few thorns on the beautiful 
rose bush that Mr. O’Donnell and some others have 
placed before you in connection with the excellent man- 
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ner in which their particular loads are being loaded. I 
haven’t the slightest doubt that they are functioning as 
efficiently as is humanly possible in their respective ter- 
ritories, and I think it can be safely said that everyone 
is making reasonably earnest efforts so far as they can 
see the situation. Inspectors at the interchange and 
loading points are the men that you must work on. I 
dare say that if you questioned them in connection with 
the loading rule work you would receive a revelation 
that would be rather startling. I hope that the mem- 
bers of this association will increase their efforts in edu- 
cating the men who are handling the work directly. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

November 9 amounted to 1,049,475 cars, a re- 

duction of 4,878 cars as compared with the corre- 
sponding week of last year but an increase of 74,341 cars 
as compared with 1927. Loading of livestcok, coal, coke, 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight showed increases 
as compared with the corresponding week of last year, 
while grain, forest products and ore showed reductions. 
All districts except the Pocahontas, Central Western and 
Southwestern showed reductions as compared with last 
year, while all except the Southern showed increases over 
the corresponding week in 1927. The summary, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, November 9, 1929 














Districts 1929 1928 1927 
SE ee er ee ee 232,625 236,198 211,569 
PT that heater sus dukeVas wee 215,936 218,673 193,295 
ES RE ea gee eee 60,999 55,567 51,694 
SS a ee eee ee 143,636 151,260 151,599 
NE SE OL 142,662 149,788 130,841 
Se CE ia cuudeceeuusbeweae 164,693 159,037 153,209 
PN, eicderencwnwenceteuins 88,924 83,830 » 82,927 
Total Western Districts ........... 396,279 392,655 366,977 
enc ivcheencedesnwn 1,049,475 1,054,353 975,134 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 39,307 49,355 45,124 
ee SEE Gh Gaeceswie eutdbug sun ewa 33,972 31,286 36,314 
oO” a eee ee ee ee 195,130 193,431 171,560 
RE er ee Cae Gita bbe a 5.ce a 11,587 10,734 8,903 
i. CE wis ddkwncdsaceen'es 58,442 63,829 62,656 
tn Liéelit amet h at shee kiensiadosen 41,785 48,377 18,836 
ES SSS A ECE OD le EEE 267,853 262,483 258,776 
NN OO Tre Tee ere 401,399 394,858 372,965 
I OE hon aca taenes anewna hn 1,049,475 1,054,353 975,134 
ee 1,071,650 1,103,942 1,039,075 
C665 66.566.05 00de deew eae 1,133,810 1,162,974 1,112,816 
te cnet cebeeecbedkd chan bane 1,185,510 1,163,135 1,129,055 
PT EEE to cnwatedee@h eh6e Ma ee sae 1,179,008 1,190,741 1,120,007 

Cumulative totals, 45 weeks...... 46,678,086 45,086,939 45,651,835 


The freight car surplus for the last week in October 
averaged 124,194 cars, an increase in a week of 13,112 
cars. This included 80,956 box cars, 17,066 coal cars, 
17,686 stock cars and 2,575 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended November 9 totaled 71,711 cars, a decrease 
from the previous week of 714 cars and a decrease 
from the same week last year of 21,717 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
SS SS Pee 71,711 37,553 
OO SS a 72,425 39,158 
Ee on nc kcua congas 77,922 40,377 . 
SE Oe, EE, oc oc ccvcccecvenes 93,428 39,050 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
SO. ee eee 3,122,127 1,845,830 
DEPT, BOE cctcecs cceeusnemn 3,189,649 1,776,430 
oS eS eee ee 1,686,486 
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North Western Increases Dividend 


Improved earnings and prospects make possible a raise from 
4 per cent to 5 on common—Passenger business increases 


rT HE directors of the Chicago & North Western 

on November .7 raised the regular dividend 

rate on the common stock of the company 
from 4 per cent to 5 per cent. An extra dividend 
of 0.5 per cent, in addition to the 4 per cent regular, 
was paid in 1928. In 1928 earnings per share on 
common stock totaled $6.62, but they should materi- 
ally exceed this rate in the current year, since net 
railway operating income for the first nine months of 
1929 was 16.6 per cent greater than for the same 
period last year. 


Increased Passenger Revenues 


Operating revenues this year have shown an in- 
crease Over those of a year ago, while operating ex- 
penses have shown a shight decline, which, naturally, 





has considerably improved the net return. A com- 
Table I—Revenues and Expenses 
Nine Months 

+ Increase 

1929 1928 — Decrease 

Per cent 
Dosteh TS nikon Ke kad ines $84,828,337 $83,483,332 + 1.6 
Passenger Revenues ............. 18,503,623 18,124,783 + 2.1 
Total Operating Rev.............. 117,546,412 113,907,704 + 3.2 
eS. re 15,914,954 16,431,899 — 3.2 
ee eee 21,717,105 21,302,086 + 1.9 
Transportation Eixpemees .......<- 42,585,298 42,550,621 + 0.1 
Total Oper. Expense............. 86,198,674 86,372,834 — 0.2 
Net Railway Oper. Income....... 21,777,630 18,682,347 + 16.6 
ei tS eee 13.5 14.4 — 6.3 
i GF Be EE Tb psec ccctevescs 18.5 18.7 — 1,1 
Transportation Ratio %.......... 36.2 37.4 — 3.2 
Operating SS Wictdnecccesases 73.3 75.8 — 3.3 





parison of revenues, expenses and ratios for the two 
nine-month periods is given in Table I. Particularly 
noteworthy is the 2 per cent increase shown in pas- 
senger revenues, which is, unfortunately, an experi- 
ence rather out of the ordinary in modern railroad- 
ing. The operating ratio for the first nine months 


was 73.3, or 3.3 per cent lower than in the same 


period last year. 
Large Corporate Surplus 


The North Western in 1928 had net railway oper- 
ating income of $23,225,682 and gross income of 
$25,570,846. By reference to Table III it will be 
noted that 1928 was the first year since federal con- 
trol in which net railway operating income exceeded 
the “standard return” of that period. Gross income 
in 1928 was 1.89 times the requirements classified as 





Table II—Comparison of Selected Freight Operating 
Statistics—Seven Months 


Per cent 

1929 1928 of change 

Inc. Dee. 

DEeeS OPETRINE oc ccc cecccccccesvscces 8,467 S468 .... sey 
Gross ton-miles (thousands) .......... 14,863,104 14,697,568 1.1 
Net ton-miles (thousands) ............ 5,746,205 5,741,222 0.1 
Freight train-miles (thousands) ........ 9,961 . 
Freight locomotive-miles (thousands).... 10,671 10,598 0.7 

Freight car-miles (thousands) ......... 398,330 398,737 0.1 
i errr 781,170 773,235 1.0 

CPCS OOF GOP ccccdcnccseccecccess 25.1 25.4 1.2 
Net tons per loaded car.............+5 23.1 23.0 0.4 

Per cent loaded to total car-miles....... 62.3 62.6 0.5 

Net ton-miles per car-day ...........++-- 361 366 1.4 

Pesigmt CATS POF WERE 2 ccccpecccecccese 41.0 Te «ss ee 
CS GEES SEP WEED occ ccccbsccccecess 1,492 1,475 1.2 
Be ORS WT GIN bees vie dcctcc ciewceens 577 576 = 0.2 

Train speed, miles per train-hour....... 12.8 12.9 0.8 
Gross ton-miles per train-hour.......... 19,027 19,008 0.1 

Net ton-miles per train-hour........... 7,356 7,425 0.1 
Lb. coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles...... 138 132 4.5 
Loco.-miles per loco.-day ........+++++. 59.8 54.3 10.1 

Per cent freight locos. unserviceable...... 11.6 14.4 19.5 
Per cent freight cars unserviceable...... 6.8 6.6 3.0 





“deductions from gross income” (which latter con- 
sist almost entirely of interest on funded debt). Net 
income, in 1928, totaled $12,058,590 (21.5 per cent 
more than in 1927). After payment of preferred 
dividends, earnings per share of common stock were, 
as previously noted, 6.62 per cent. Since dividends, 
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including a 0.5 per cent extra dividend, were but 4.5 
per cent, a balance of $3,361,235 was carried 
to profit and loss. With the improved earnings of 
the current year, even with the higher dividend rate, 
the balance to profit and loss in 1929 should be even 
greater. The company, moreover, had at the end of 
1928 a profit and loss credit balance of $71,956,824, 
so that its action in raising the dividend rate has 
ample justification, even when viewed from a stand- 
point of a most conservative financial policy. 


Consistent Expenditures Program 


Among the reasons for the improvement in the 
earnings of the C. & N. W. possibly the most out- 
standing has been the persistence of its program for 


tracks at Wells Street Yard, Chicago. Such im 
provements as these have already had a favorable 
effect on traffic and earnings and they should exert 
an even greater influence in this direction hereafter 
as projects are completed, 


Modernizing Motive Power 


In 1928 the North Western retired a considerable 
amount of old equipment—136 locomotives, 19 pas- 
senger train cars and 2,446 freight train cars. At 
the end of August, 1929, it had 1,807 locomotives of 
an average tractive force of 37;518 lb. Its freight 
locomotives totaled 1,074 and their tractive force 
averaged 43,574 lb. Last year at the same date, the 
company had 1,111 freight locomotives with an aver- 








Table I1I—Operating Results, Selected Items, 1916 to 1928 


Revenue 
Revenue Revenue Pas- Per Total 
Ton Miles senger Miles Ton Mile, Operating 
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Year Mileage (Thousands) (Thousands) Cents Revenues 

1916..... 8,108 8,130,953 1,158,625 0.80 $97,978,844 
PT 8,108 9,220,973 1,262,626 0.78 108,264,983 
8,090 9,358,287 1,255,192 0.936 127,295,678 
A 8,090 8,294,483 1,412,671 1.110 139,589,915 
8,298 9,559,270 1,444,559 1.156 165,692,399 
xe 8,403 6,775,908 1,184,674 1.412 144,775,476 
1922..... 8,404 7,579,554 1,078,241 1.329 146,100,437 
1923 8,463 9,248,615 1,122,116 1.223 160,425,965 
8,463 8,290,313 1,097,745 1,249 149,454,584 
8,468 8,286,548 1,052,381 1.266 148,538,269 
= 8,459 8,687,781 1,017,895 1.269 154,335,724 
Devacess 8,465 8,590,153 960,233 1.261 150,132,959 
Se 8,463 8,794,028 925,657 1.267 152,089,755 


Net Net Charges 

Total Net Railway for Addi- 

Operating Operating Operating Operating Net after tions and 
Expenses Revenues Ratio Income Charges Betterments 
$65,120,827 $32,858,017 CEAG ss acccnces $20,368,924 $3,894,781 
78,758,989 29,505,995 Jags _ wecseses 17,125,031 18,492,434 
109,498,572 17,797,106 86.02 $12,498,939 14,482,711 8,358,402 
119,579,387 20,010,528 85.66 12,771,197 13,982,582 5,844,310 
157,110,200 8,582,199 94.2 —1,609,232 12,545,857 25,129,728 
129,091,428 15,684,048 89.17 6,651,137 —1,245,433 12,030,791 
119,191,134 26,909,303 81.58 17,036,305 8,897,536 1,791,538 
132,507,531 27,918,434 82.60 15,843,375 8,737,468 27,442,574 
120,536,645 28,917,939 80.65 16,784,051 7,671,324 8,763,638 
115,626,056 32,912,214 77.84 21,108,750 10,784,578 8,326,723 
120,588,383 33,747,340 78.13 22,295,139 12,419,841 9,679,837 
116,994,267 33,138,692 77.93 20,257,693 9,926,062 19,704,723 
116,638,908 35,450,847 76.69 23,225,682 12,058,590 11,465,081 





Standard return for operations during federal control, or average net railway operating income for three years ended June 30, 1917, $23,201,016. 








capital expenditures designed to reduce operating 
expenses. In the Railway Age of September 15, 1928, 
such expenditures during the years 1923-27 were 
summarized. Improvements in roadway and struc- 
tures in 1927 involved an expenditure of over $13,- 
600,000 and new equipment—freight cars, passenger 
cars and locomotives—to more than $28,000,000. In 
1928 gross expenditures for roadway betterment 
amounted to $11,671,763 and for new equipment to 
$18,877,852. Prominent among improvements under- 
taken in recent years to promote efficiency and ex- 
pedite service has been the developmnet of the 
modern, retarder-equipped yard at Proviso, IIL, 
which work has been proceeding since 1925. Bridge 
strengthening to permit heavier equipment and 
heavier train loading has continued. Boiler water fa- 
cilities have been improved. An improved freight ter- 
minal is being built in connection with the construc- 
tion of the “Merchandise Mart” over the company’s 





Five Hundred Members of the Traffic Club of Chicago Vis- 
ited the General Freight Classification and Hump Tooke 
at Proviso, Ill., on November 6, as Guests 

of the Chicago & North Western 


age tractive force of 42,977 lb. During the current 
year orders have been placed for 35 modern loco- 
motives of the 4-8-4 type which should materially 
and favorably affect the operating efficiency of the 
railway. 

The North Western is noted for its high standards 
of maintenance, both of equipment and roadway. 
Roadway maintenance expenses per equated track 
mile in the years 1925-28 respectively were $1895, 
$2100, $1998 and $2090. Man-hours of section men 
per eauated track mile in the same years have been 
as follows: 1797, 2231, 2239 and 2080. Track miles 
of rail replacements have been respectively 467, 589, 
485 and 707 and tie replacements per equated track 
mile 185, 229, 214 and 209. 


Refinancing Reduces Fixed Charges 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has recently 
authorized the company to issue $72,335,000 of 20- 
year 434 per cent convertible bonds to pay off out- 
standing obligations, which will effect an interest 
saving of more than $550,000 annually. Moreover, 
the issue will be convertible into common stock and, 
if increased earnings should bring about a further 
rise in the dividend rate, resulting conversion would 
materially improve the ratio of stock to bonds. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 94 
per cent of the stock of which is owned by the North 
Western, in the first nine months of the current 
year had net railway operating income of $2,608,13> 
—77 per cent greater than in the same period of 
1928. The company had a net deficit after fixed 
charges of $594,595 in 1928, so that the improved 
results of the current year are most welcome. I! 
preferred dividends of 7 per cent and 5 per cent on 
common, such as prevailed prior to 1923, could som« 
dav be restored, it would result in more than $800.- 
000 additional income each year for the Chicago & 
North Western. 
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Santa Ke 


New facilities in California and 
Texas make material handling 
economical 


Part 1V* 


The Storehouse and Iron Shed at Amariilo 


houses are at Richmond, Cal., and Amarillo, 


, | \ HE Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe’s newest store- 


Tex. They are both less than a year old. They 
are both different and yet are obviously designed to 
make storekeeping at both points a pleasant as well as 
an economical operation. 

The Richmond store is maintained to supply the cur- 
rent needs of the San Francisco Bay district, including 
repairs for Santa Fe marine equipment, and for the 
present is not a plant of large operations, but in build- 
ing it, the road has again departed from the common- 
place in warehouse construction, for it is probably the 
most attractive railway storehouse of its size in the 
country and also has the distinction of being a school 
house and a community center. 


A Reinforced Concrete Building 


The plant occupies an area 60 ft. wide and 1,304 ft. 
long and includes a main building of two stories, 50 ft. 
wide and 230 ft. long, with a 10-ft. platform along one 
side. Fronting this is a car-high platform, 60 ft. wide 
and 100 ft. long, which connects with a one-story oil 
house 50 ft. square, while beyond the oil house is a 
ground level platform 60 ft. wide and 70 ft. long. Be- 
hind the storehouse is a car-high platform 60 ft. wide 
and 200 ft. long, while beyond is a ground-level plat- 
form 60 ft. wide and 70 ft. long, which connects with a 
building 40 ft. wide and 80 ft. long, having a platform 
10 ft. wide on one side. 

“he main building and the oil house are of reinforced 
concrete and the platforms, both car-high and ground- 
level, are also concrete, while the building at the rear is 


The concluding article of a series, the previous articles having been 
published in the issues of November 2, 9 and 16. 
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Storehouses 





of structural steel with galvanized sides and roof. The 
high platform extending between the storehouse and 
the oil house is used for locomotive castings, and the 
ground platform beyond the oil house is used for driv- 
ing tires, axles and similar heavy and bulky locomotive 
materials, and also for castings for the ferry boats and 
barges operated by the Santa Fe on San Francisco Bay. 
The high platform behind the store is used for the 
lighter weight car forgings and castings and track ma- 
terial, and the ground platform for metal car ends and 
other heavy or bulky car material and parts. 





In the Richmond Stores Office 
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The exterior of the building is the first thing to at- 
tract attention at Richmond. It is individual in its ar- 
chitectural treatment, particularly in front where the en- 
trance to the offices and the stairs to the second floor 
are built out from the face of the building in the form 
of a tower. The front wall extends several feet above 
the roof line and the tower rises several feet above the 
wall. Buttresses at all corners extend from the ground 
to the top to give the building massive lines, while three 
high narrow windows, in the tower and ornamental 
plaques above these windows and the windows on either 
side enhance its attractiveness. 


A Theatre in the Building 


The floor and ceilings of the building, as well as the 
walls, are of concrete, and all the window sash are 
metal, sash of the transom type with pivotal panels being 
used in the storage space and full type sash elsewhere. 
The storeroom is in the rear of the first floor and the 
storekeepers’ office and file room is in the forepart of 
this floor, while the second floor is used by the mechani- 
cal department. There are private offices for the master 
mechanic, general shop foreman and general car fore- 
men, on the second floor together with a general office, 
and a record and file room, while in the back portion of 
the second floor is an apprentices’ school and a shop 
council room. The apprentice instructor has an office 
in this section and the classrooms for shop apprentices 
are connected with the shop 
council room by folding 
doors to form a large audi- 
torium when the doors are 
swung back. In the rear of 
the shop council room is a 
smoking room for men and 
a rest room for ladies so that 
if occasion arises, the audi- 
torium can be used for en- 
tertainments, dances, etc. 
The room has several hun- 
dred folding chairs and a 
raised platform and is as- 
sured ample circulation by 
several large roof ventila- 
tors. The housing of so 
many activities under one 
roof is somewhat of a new 
departure in storehouse con- 
struction but illustrates how 
a building, having the 
strength and fire resistance 
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The Auditorium and Store Room at Richmond, Cal. 
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essential for storing material, can be adapted for a ya- 
riety of needs and other uses. 


. Steel Shelving Used 


The offices and meeting rooms of the buiiding are 
plastered, equipped with ceiling lights of the semi-in- 
direct type and with steam heat. Water coolers of the 
automatic refrigerator type are installed. There are 
lavatories on both floors and all filing cabinets an| 
lockers are steel. The shelving in the storeroom and \1 
the file rooms is also steel, an adjustable type being used 
that will allow adaptations for different kinds of ma- 
terial. 

In the oil house, because of the impracticability of 
building a basement, the tanks are placed on concrete 
supports 30 in. above the floor level. A battery of 
small tanks is installed complete with a track, cradle and 
overhead hoist to fill these tanks. Four electrically- 
driven pumps each with a capacity of 50 gal. per min., 
are cross connected for pumping oil from tank cars into 
the larger storage tanks, or to pump oil from the stor- 
age tanks into tank cars.or to pump from the storage 
tanks into drums, and a steel storage rack with a trolley 
and hoist is installed to handle oil and paint in drum 
or barrel lots. 

It has been strongly contended in recent years that 
railway storehouses would serve their purposes more 
effectively if the views of those operating them were 
more freely sought in plan- 
ning. This was done at 
Amarillo, Tex., where the 
work was anticipated over 
10 years and where the de- 
sign has been adapted to in- 
corporate the ideas evolved 
during that period. The plant 
is larger than at Richmond 
and does not have as much 
concrete in it as other Santa 
Fe stores previously describ- 
ed, but again, it is construct- 
ed along generous lines, hav- 
ing been built for 10 years 
growth. It recognizes the 
latest inventions for comfort 
and operation and also re- 
flects the detailed considera- 
tion of special problems in 
material handling. Distinc- 
tive features are a vaulted 
ceiling in the main store, the 
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installation of a package chute in the basement and the 
indirect ventilation used. 

The plant consists of a new main storehouse; a sep- 
arate building for sheet metal, flues, pipe, iron, arch 
brick, and asbestos products; a cement storage and 
lumber shed ; a waste paper and electric storage battery 
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plant; an 


charging 
storage; an additional shed for 


oxygen 


lumber; and approximately 
54,000 sq. ft. of concrete roads. 

The main building is a one- 
story structure 49 ft. wide and 
270 ft. long with a basement. 

The walls are of brick and the 

foundation and floors are of 

concrete. Outside, the brick 

courses are tooled and cleaned 

to give a finished appearance. 

The roof is of frame construc- 

tion supported on steel] trusses 

which span the entire inside area. The roof contains 
the only wood in the building excepting for the par- 
titions and finish in the offices. A concrete platform 
12 ft. wide and car-floor high extends along one side 
of the building and connects with a large concrete stor- 
age platform behind the building, while a small de- 
livery platform of concrete is built in front of the door- 
way on the other side of the building. Two tracks 13 
ft. apart are laid along the platform side of the store- 
house and both the side platform and the large rear 
platform have ramps at one end for truck work, while 
all approaches to the store and platforms are paved with 
concrete. 

The offices occupy a 66-ft section in the forepart 
of the building and the storage space extends back 149 
ft. to a concrete fire wall. This wall has no opening 
and blocks off the basement as well as the first floor to 
form an oil house out of the back end of the building. 

The office section is partitioned to provide a private 
office for the purchasing agent and storekeeper, a pri- 
vate office for the store foreman, a general office and 
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The Office, 
Store Room 
and Base- 
ment at 
Amarillo 


a current file room. 
There are clear glass 
windows in these par- 
titions. Both the walls 
and partitions are 
plastered, the floor is 
laid with a grey colored 
battleship linoleum and 
the ceiling is of masonite 
board which has a sound 
deadening effect. The 
windows in the walls are 
of steel sash, each 9 ft. 
high and 12 ft. wide, in 
which there are two sets of ventilators, the upper set 
swinging out at the top and the lower set swinging in- 
ward at the top to secure ventilation without objection- 
able draft in a country subject to winds. About 65 per 
cent of the office walls are glass. The windows are 
fitted with Swedish-Venetian blinds instead of the or- 
dinary curtains or awnings to promote ventilation. The 
offices are wired with semi-indirect lighting, have 
modern toilet facilities and drinking fountains and a 
vacuum system of steam heat is installed. 

In the storeroom the window sash is also steel but the 
windows are limited to five feet in height and are con- 
fined to the upper section of the wall in order to leave 
ample wall space for material. Roof trusses extending 
between the walls dispense with columns on this floor 
and the bow-string line of the roof above the trusses 
gives an airy atmosphere. There is 168 ft. of wall 
shelving in this section, 208 ft. of center shelving, 26 
ft. of counter and 36 ft. of bar rack, all of steel while 
steel doors of the rolling type serve the platforms. This 
section is painted in grey and white and wide aisles are 








A Section of the Oil House at Amarillo 


left between all shelving to facilitate the use of truck- 
ing equipment. 


Chute Material to Basement 


The basement extends under the entire building and 
the section below the office and storeroom also extends 
under the shipping platform, giving a large part of the 
basement a width of 62 ft. It is floored with concrete, 
protected from seepage where it extends beyond the 
building line by a mastic surface to the outside platform 
and is well lighted by 53 windows, 2 ft. high and 4 ft. 
6 in. wide along the walls above the ground line. The 
basement is painted white and is reached by an iron 
stairway. A push-button type electric elevator of 4,000- 
lb. capacity is installed on the first floor to carry sup- 
plies to the basement, while a metal chute extends from 
the shipping platform outside the building into the base- 
ment for handling items of material not requiring the 
use of the elevator. Heavy or bulky material requir- 


ing protection from exposure is stored in this space and 
the permanent file room is also maintained there. 
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Transom Windows, Steel Shelves and a Concrete Floor Feature the Main Store Room at Amarillo 
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floor and basement of the main building, formed by the 
fire wall. There are 15 large capacity gravity-fed oil 
tanks in the basement while on the main floor are 54 
lin. ft. of steel wall cases for carrying small house sup- 
plies, also four 16-ft. double barrel racks, nine half- 
measuring hand pumps, two power oil pumps and a 
grease press, also a battery of 10 Bowser tanks for 
turpentine, linseed oil, varnishes, etc. The barrel racks 
hold approximately 200 barrels. Two air hoists operate 
on trolleys on each side of the barrel racks so that the 
barrels can be handled easily. They also promote the 
use of the oldest material first. The varnish and tur- 
pentine tanks are also served by an overhead trolley 
system for use in refilling them. As a fire precaution 
both the basement and upper floor of the oil room are 
connected with a pipe line operated from a valve in the 
main store-house by which live steam can be forced into 
the building to smother flames. 

The sheet metal, fire clay, asbestos and bar iron, etc., 
are stored in a separate building 24 ft. wide and 280 
ft. long. One end of this building is of brick for a dis- 
tance of 25 ft. to serve as a two-car garage, while the 
remainder is frame, built on a concrete foundation and 
covered with an asbestos roofing. It is partitioned off 
at intervals for the different commodities stored in it 
and it is floored where such material as asbestos and 
sacks are stored. The longest compartment, 162 ft. is 
fitted with uprights of steel rail set in concrete footings 
for storing sheet steel, flues, pipe and iron. Four panels 
of the iron section have sliding doors for the protection 
of the flues, pipe, etc., and the remainder of the build- 
ing is also closed in. Between the building and a stand- 
ard gage track on one side, a ground level platform 10 
ft. wide has beerf built to facilitate handling. 

The cement storage and lumber shed for finished 
bridge and building lumber is a frame structure 24 ft. 
wide and 100 ft. long, of which 100 ft. is used for lum- 
ber, while the floor of the remaining 42 ft. is raised to 
car-door height for transferring the cement from cars. 
The building for waste paper and in which the appa- 
ratus for charging electric storage battery trucks is in- 
stalled, is 24 ft. wide and 70 ft. long and is built partly 
of brick and concrete. There are three rooms in the 
building, one equipped with a paper baler, a second for 
The oil house comprises a 54-ft. section of the first 
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vacking barrels and boxes and the third for charging 
trucks. 


Trucks and Tractors for Handling 


Concrete roadways ranging from 10 ft. wide to 20 ft. 
wide connect all the store department structures with 
the machine shop, roundhouse and car shed and wit 
the two entrances to the terminal and flood lights have 


Reports Presented 


highest level of efficiency ever achieved by them, 

despite a progressive increase that has taken place 
for the past seven years, according to a report prepared 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics and submitted to 
the annual meeting of the American Railway Associa- 
tion in Chicago on November 21. 

“Railways of the United States,” according to the 
report, “have greatly increased the effectiveness of their 
operations since the close of the federal control period. 
Their general efficiency has shown a progressive in- 
crease, year by year, since 1922 and stood at a higher 
level in 1928 than in any previous year. Further, ad- 
vance has occurred in 1929, the first nine months show- 
ing an improvement of more than 3 per cent over 1928. 

“An index of railway operating efficiency, based on 
13 commonly utilized factors of performance, shows 
that compared with the average for the period from 
1920 to 1924, taken as 100, the index figure for the nine 
months period this year was 121.6. In respect to 11 of 
these 13 factors, the performance shown for the first 
nine months of 1929 was the best on record. The two 
sole exceptions were the percentages for serviceable 
freight locomotives and the percentage of serviceable 
freight cars. 

“Despite the apparent retrogression in the physical 
-ondition of locomotives assigned to freight service, the 
carriers during the same period maintained a large sur- 
lus or reserve of motive power. From the beginning 
f 1929 to the end of September, for example, the rail- 
ways had in reserve a daily average of 5,495 locomotives 
f all types, in serviceable condition and ready for traf- 
fic whenever the demand should come. The railways 
ilso had in reserve during the same period a daily aver- 
age of 227,433 freight cars, showing that both motive 
power and freight car capacity was well protected 


LT HE railroads this year are being operated at the 
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The Platforms and Roads at Amarillo Are of Concrete 


at A.R.A. Meeting 
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been installed above the storage platforms. Special fire 
lines are laid throughout the area and the ground is 
graded to harmonize with the orderliness of the new 
project. One auto-truck, an electric tractor with several 
trailers and a tractor crane, of the latest types, are in- 
cluded in the Amarillo equipment for moving the ma- 
terial from cars to racks or from store platforms to the 
shops, roundhouse or freighthouse. 








against sudden or emergency demands. Car shortages 
remained as in recent years, at a negligible minimum. 

“It is clear from this situation that railway operating 
efficiency has been running close to a maximum level in 
1929, with a correspondingly great contribution to econ- 
omic progress. During the year 1928, the railways 
moved the equivalent of 436,087,000,000 tons of revenue 
freight one mile, and 31,718,000,000 passengers one 
mile. This was an average of 3,625 ton-miles and 264 
passenger-miles for every man, woman and child in the 
United States. While the passenger service rendered 
by the railways has been declining since 1920, due to the 
increasing use of private and common carrier motor 
cars the freight service has shown a gradual increase. 
During the past three years, in fact, the total number 
of ton-miles reported by the railways has been greater 
than in any previous three-year period in American his- 
tory. 

“During the first nine months of 1929, to October 
first, the freight ton-mileage increased 5.8 per cent over 
1928, 3.4 per cent over 1927, and 3.6 per cent over 1926. 
The total number of ton-miles reported for those nine 
months was greater than for the corresponding period 
of any previous year. Passenger-miles, however, 
showed a decline of 1.6 per cent under the correspond- 
ing nine months of 1928. 

“Freight traffic for the year 1929 as a whole seems 
likely to be the greatest on record. If this expectation is 
realized, the four years from 1926 to 1929 will rank in 
the following order, each of the four having had a larger 
freight movement than in any year prior to 1926: 
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“The railways are thus maintaining their position as 
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the premier agency for the transportation of freight in 
the United States. As the average length of haul is 
increasing, it is clear that railway freight traffic consists 
to a large extent of goods in bulk moving long distances. 
The average movement per shipment now exceeds 300 
miles by an appreciable margin. 

“The economic contribution of the railways, in the 
form of capital expenditures, material purchases, 
wages, tax payments, interest and dividends, aggregated 
nearly six billions of dollars in 1928. The distribution 
of this vast sum provided a direct livelihood for more 
than a million and a half railway employees, their fami- 
lies and. dependents; provided employment indirectly 
for at least as many more persons through large pur- 
chases and capital expenditures widely distributed 
among different industries; kept the wheels running in 
many an industry and industrial plant that would other- 
wise lie idle; bore a substantial share of the annual cost 
of federal, state, municipal and local governments; in 
brief, stimulated the business activity of the United 
States at thousands of points and in a thousand differ- 
ent ways. 

“In addition, the railways supplied a fundamental 
service to the nation through the daily movement of 
freight and passengers. Their compensation for this 
service, measured in terms of rate of returns on their 
property imvesument, was 4.65 per cent in 1928. Dur- 
the first nine months of 1929 it was 5.29 per cent. 

“By speeding up the wheels of their locomotives, by 
converting car shortages into surpluses, and by im- 
provement in many other factors of operating efficiency, 
railway performance has quickened the pulse of indus- 
try, has helped to stabilize buying and selling, has en- 
abled producers and merchants to reduce inventories, 
and has made a vital contribution to the economic prog- 
ress of the nation.” 

Conservative estimates indicate that the number of 
cars loaded with revenue freight for the entire year will 
be approximately the same as that for 1926, when 
freight loading were the largest for any year on record, 
according to the report submitted by M. J. Gormley, 
chairman of the Car Service Division. 

Actual loading of revenue freight for the first 45 
weeks this year—from January 1 to November 9—to- 
taled 46,678,086 cars, which is the greatest number ever 
loaded in any similar period, exceeding by 79,209 cars 
the previous high record made in 1926. The total so 
far this year also exceeded by 1,591,147 cars that of the 
corresponding period in 1928 and by 1,026,251 cars that 
of the corresponding period in 1927. 

Except for grain and grain products, livestock and 
forest products, loading of all commodities for the first 
45 weeks this year has been greater than for the same 
period in 1928. 

Freight traffic began to develop in heavier volume 
earlier in 1929 than in any previous year and this heavy 
volume continued through the summer and fall months. 
In the first 45 weeks this year, loading exceeded one 
million cars in 28 separate weeks, which equalled the 
high record for million car weeks made in 1927. Up 
to the week of November 9, last year, there were only 
22 weeks in which freight loadings exceeded one million 
cars, and in 1926, there were only 25 weeks. 

While the usual seasonal decline in freight traffic pre- 
vails now, the report said, and will continue for some 
time, some stimulation in the movement of certain com- 
modities would not be surprising. The fact that grain 
storage facilities at all markets and ports are filled to 
from 85 to 95 per cent of capacity makes the situation, 
so far as that commodity is concerned, somewhat abnor- 


mal. Information received through Canadian railroads 
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indicate a similar grain storage situation at all markets 
and ports in Canada. Those qualified to judge believe 
there will be a substantial export movement in Novem- 
ber and December which will relieve this situation. 
With the arrival of cold weather, the demand for coal 
should be stimulated, and will in all probability continue 
heavy over the winter period as coal stocks are lower 
than in preceding years. No difficulty in meeting any 
transportation demands which might arise this winter is 
anticipated however. 

Despite the heavy volume of freight handled this year, 
the railroads have moved it without difficulty except in 
a few isolated instances and with the greatest prompt- 
ness on record. Although the number of freight cars 
and locomotives owned was less on October 1 than at 
any time in the past seven years, the average capacity 
of freight cars and the average tractive power of loco- 
motives have steadily increased so that they are both 
greater now than at any previous time. The number of 
freight cars and locomotives in need of repair are also 
less than in previous years. 

The railroads on October 1 had 29,481 freight cars 
on order, an increase of 21,959 cars above the number 
on order on October 1, last year, and an increase of 
14,648 cars above the same day two years ago. It also 
was 12,635 cars above October 1, 1926. 

Locomotives on order on October 1 this year, num- 
bered 354, compared with 113 on the same day in 1928 
and 134 on October 1, 1927. On October 1, 1926, the 
railroads had 443 on order. 

New freight cars placed in service in the first nine 
months of 1929 totaled 59,929, of which box cars to- 
taled 28,285; coal cars 21,925; flat cars 3,259; refrig- 
erator cars 3,413 and stock cars 2,472. Other classes 
instailed in service during that period totaled 575. 

New locomotives placed in service in the first nine 
months of 1929 totaled 540. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or otherwise ac- 
quired are not included in the above figures. 

The railroads, individually and through the American 
Railway Association, are now engaged in research ac- 
tivity designed to bring about a still further increase in 
safety and efficiency, according to a report submitted by 
the board of directors. 

The member roads in adopting the report approved 
appropriations made by the board of directors for the 
carrying out in 1930 by the American Railway Associa- 
tion of 11 separate tests each of major importance and 
intended to develop important improvements in rail- 
road operation. Kesearch work which is now either 
under way or will shortly be started, is as follows: 

1. Experiments under actual operating conditions to 
determine what improvements should be made to 
the present system of air brakes in order to better 
meet present day operating conditions. These tests 
will have cost the railroads of this couritry and 
Canada more than $2,000,000 by the time they are 
completed, late in 1930. 

2. Investigation of all devices for the automatic con- 
nection of air, signal and steam hose between rail- 
way cars. Tests first will be held in laboratories 
at Purdue University and in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Safety of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to determine which, if any, show sufficient 
merit to warrant road tests under actual service 
conditions. 

3. Tests to determine the comparative merits of bal- 
last materials. 

4. Study, in cooperation with rail manufacturers, de- 
signed to reduce to a minimum defects in steel rails. 

5. Tests to determine the causes of defects in car 
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wheels with a view to maintaining specifications for 
wheels so as to insure the best service and safety 
from this part of railway equipment. 

. Study of draft gears in order to determine what, 
if any, changes should be made in their construc- 
tion. 

7. Sanitation in relation to equipment and coach yards. 

8. Greater utilization of locomotives and conservation 
of fuel. 

9. Means of developing the best preservatives for 
cross ties, devices to prevent splitting of ties, and 
ascertaining substitutes for wooden ties. 

0. Elimination of waste by reduction in varieties of 
sizes and types of railroad materials and supplies. 


Capital Expenditures in 1929 


HE railway industry has “done its economic bit” 
T in 1929 and done it well, says the Bureau of 

Railway Economics in a study of the relation 
of the railways to economic progress made public in 
connection with the annual meeting of the Association 
of Railway Executives in Chicago on November 22 
which showed that more money has been spent this 
year by the railways in the way of capital expenditures 
for equipment and additions and betterments than in 
either 1928 or 1927. 

Capital expenditures actually to be made this year 
are estimated at $800,000,000. This will be an increase 
of approximately $123,000,000 above such expenditures 
in 1928 and ‘about $28,450,000 above those in 1927. 
Capital expenditures to be made this year are close 
to the annual average of the past six years. 

The estimate as to expenditures in 1929 is based on 
reports received by the Bureau which showed actual 
capital expenditures of $573,820,000 in the first nine 
months of 1929, compared with $500,167,000 in the 
same period in 1928, an increase of $73,653,000 or 
nearly 15 per cent. 

“The program”, said the study, “carried over into 
the last quarter of this year, was considerably greater 
in 1929 than in 1928, leading to the definite expectation 
that the expenditures for the entire year will also be 
greater. It is estimated that the aggregate capital ex- 
penditures for the year 1929 will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $800,000,000. 

“Unexpended authorizations brought over into 1929 
were greater by $51,540,000 than those brought over 
into 1928. Additional programs laid out during the 
first nine months of the year were $293,945,000 greater 
in amount in 1929 than in 1928. Thus the total capital 
program as authorized up to October 1 was $1,247,- 
792,000 in 1929, an increase of $345,485,000 over 1928. 
This program may increase still further by additional 
authorizations between October and the end of the 
year. 

“Somewhat larger proportions of the capital program 
for 1929 were authorized for equipment than for road- 
way and structures. Statistics of equipment orders 
and installations during the first nine months of 1929 
indicate marked improvement in railway buying, com- 
pared with the prior two years. 

“Total orders for freight train cars to October 1, 
including those on order at the beginning of the year, 
were 91,581, nearly twice as many as in 1928, and con- 
siderably greater than in 1927. Installations during the 
nine months were 62,364 cars and were greater than 
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in either 1927 or 1928. Cars on order on October 1 
numbered 29,317, this total being four times as great 
as the corresponding figure for 1928 and more than 
twice as great as for 1927. 

“Locomotive orders to October 1 were 1,565, and 
were 364 greater than in 1928, but slightly less than in 
1927. Installations totaled 1,211, while the number on 
order on October | was 354. This figure was larger 
than in both 1927 and 1928. 

“Passenger train car orders to October 1 were 2,701, 
this particular total being lower than in 1928, but larg- 
er than in 1927. Installations numbered 2,020 and 
681 cars remained on order on October 1. This was 
considerably below 1928, and slightly below 1927.” 

The amount of capital expenditures during the first 
nine months of 1929 devoted to purchase of new equip- 
ment was $210,689,000 compared with $165,967,000 
for the corresponding period of 1928, an increase this 
year of $44,722,000 or 26.9 per cent above the preced- 
ing year. 

Roadway and structures expenditures aggregated 
$363,131,000 compared with $334,200,000 for 1928, an 
increase of $28,931,000 or 8.7 per cent. 


Expenditures for Equipment 


Capital expenditures made in the first nine months 
this year for locomotives amounted to $44,687,000 com- 
pared with $37,121,000 made during the corresponding 
period last year. For freight cars, expenditures 
amounted to $126,086,060 compared with $89,920,000 
in the first nine months in 1928. For passenger cars, 
capital expenditures so far this year amounted to $27,- 
512,000 compared with $27,187,000 in the same period 
last year. For other equipment, capital expenditures 
this year amounted to $12,404,000 compared with $11,- 
739,000 in the first nine months in 1928. 

Capital expenditures for additional track in the first 
nine months in 1929 amounted to $90,561,000 compared 
with $91,241,000 during the corresponding period last 
year. For heavier rail, expenditures totaled $33,995,- 
000 compared with $34,891,000 in the first nine months 


‘of 1928. For shops and engine houses, including ma- 


chinery and tools, expenditures totaled $23,838,000 
compared with $22,375,000 in 1928. Expenditures for 
additional ballast showed a decrease from $12,621,000 
in 1928 to $11,533,000 in 1929. For all other improve- 
ments, $203,204,000 were expended in the nine months 
period this year compared with $173,072,000 for the 
same period in 1928. 

“These capital improvements,” continued the study, 
“comprise one form of distribution by the railways 
which benefits many industries and their employees, 
and leads to activity in many lines of manufacturing 
and trade. It has been estimated that the railways, 
through their capital expenditures and their utiliza- 
tion of fuel and other materials on a large scale, sup- 
port as many employees of other industries as they 
directly employ in their own business. 

“Railway expenditures have quickened the pulse of 
industry, have assisted producers and merchants to 
carry on at high levels, and have made an appreciable 
contribution to the recent economic progress of the 
nation. 

“This contribution has been well sustained in 1929. 
Freight traffic has reached a record level, and has been 
handled with such speed and effectiveness as never 
before realized. The capital program is considerably 
greater than during the past two years, and gives 
promise of carrying over into 1930 on a higher level 
than was true of the beginning of 1929.” 
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NY railway man would welcome an invitation to 

A speak at this meeting. The Railway Business 

Association holds many things in common with 
the railroads. Its members profit as the railroads pros- 
per; their trade falls off as the railroads have to re- 
trench. In endeavoring to make things smoother for 
the railroads, therefore, the members of this associa- 
tion are buttering their own bread; but that does not 
lessen the appreciation which the railroads hold for the 
extremely valuable work which this association has 
done and is doing. 

As a railway man, I admire and applaud your efforts 
to improve relations between business as a whole and 
the railroads as a whole. Your own fine organized ex- 
ample has had much weight in that field. You have 
likewise most helpfully sponsored constructive meas- 
ures of legislation and regulation. Many important 
public policies in effect today bear the stamp of your 
guidance and approval. And last, but not least, in your 
own private occupations, you have rendered the rail- 
roads honest services and have sold them quality mer- 
chandise, thereby contributing greatly to their economy 
and efficiency. The engineering departments of the rail- 
roads themselves will be the first to point out that rail- 
way contractors and railway supply manufacturers have 
taken the lead in the task of modernizing the railroads 
and of keeping them up to date. 

All in all, the railroads individually and collectively 
owe the members of the Railway Business Association 
individually and collectively a debt of gratitude. That 
debt can be paid only feebly by word of mouth. The 
railroads can most effectively pay it—as they do—by 
sharing freely with you the prosperity which you help 
them to achieve. 

So much for the relations at present existing between 
your association and the business which | represent. 
Their interests may be summed up as being in most 
respects identical. Immediately the question arises in 
my mind: Why should I be talking here? There are 
no souls here needing to be saved; the sinners are all 
outside, in the outer darkness. Everything I say here 
will doubtless be welcomed with a loud “Amen!” What 
I need most to do—what nearly every railway spokes- 
man needs to do—is to get out and beat the bushes, 
where the demagogues and the agitators have all too 
long held sway, where the railroad is still cartooned as 
a fat man with a dollar mark on his vest and where any 
sort of competition tending to reduce railway earnings 
is welcomed with open arms. There I might be able to 
do some good; but here—what can I say? 

Only one thing justifies me in coming to talk to you 
tonight, and that is the missionary work which you 
yourselves have been doing. If I can give you some 
message of value, I know it will not stop with you. 
You will not keep it a secret. Through the contacts 


*An address presented at the annual dinner of the Railway Business 
Association at Chicago on November 21. 
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you have made it will be magnified and spread, as a 
ripple goes out over a porid; and in the long run much 
good will be done. That is why I am glad to be here. 
The speaker’s place here is truly a key position. 


A Limit to Operating Economies 


Sam Dunn of the Railway Age wrote something 
pretty fine not long ago for publication in Nation’s 
Business. With your permission I shall take it as my 
text. He wrote: “In spite of all the regulation to which 
it is subject, railroading is a business. Being a business, 
it is not entirely dependent upon advances in its charges 
for increases in the net return it earns, nor can it fix 
its charges regardless of what its customers can or will 
pay.” 

We have here a reference to the two important limi- 
tations of the railway business. When Mr. Dunn refers 
to the ability of the railroads to reduce expenses and 
otherwise increase the efficiency of their operation, he 
speaks of that field as being one of freedom for the 
railroads. To a considerable extent it is, but there is 
undoubtedly a limit below which costs cannot be profit- 
ably reduced, and that limit marks the entire extent to 
which the railroads can retreat as rates decline. The 
other limitation is that imposed by the inability or un- 
willingness of traffic to bear essential rates. As long 
as railway service remains necessary and desirable, ade- 
quate rates can be imposed on traffic, and the margin 
between income and outgo will be whatever the current 
degree of railway efficiency may make it. To the ex- 
tent that railway service becomes unnecessary through 
its replacement by other means of transportation or un- 
desirable through failure on the part of railway men 
themselves to meet requirements, the ability of traffic to 
bear the needed rates becomes reduced, and the limit 
imposed by rate conditions tends to approach the limit 
imposed by maximum operating efficiency. 

Here we have the two limits—and at the same time 
the two principal unknown quantities—in the railway 
situation: first, the limit of operating efficiency ; second, 
the limit of what the traffic will bear. Between these 
two limits is comprised the entire future of the rail- 
roads. Railway executives are paid to keep these limits 
from coming together. When and if traffic will no 
longer bear rates high enough for the utmost in operat- 
ing efficiency to make money at, the railroads will be 
through. The end of their service will be reached, for 
they will no longer be needed. 

Because I know you wish to help the railroads, the 
best advice I can give you is this: Study and influence 
the development of the two decisive factors whici | 
have just discussed. Do what you can to help increase 
operating efficiency ; do what you can to help resist ‘e- 
clines in the rate-bearing ability of traffic. The battle 
must be fought on two fronts, and it can be wor oF 
lost on either. ; 

By this bare statement of facts I am not intending to 
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give any impression of pessimism. I am simply defin- 
ing the railway situation in a general way and outlining 
a general problem. It seems obvious to me that the rail- 
roads must continually seek greater and greater operat- 
ing economy, but not that alone; as an additional and 
equally important matter, they must keep railway serv- 
ice desirable to their patrons, thereby making possible 
the maintenance of an adequate level of rates. 


A Quality Product Attractively Priced 


Thus stated, the proposition seems fairly simple. It 
is the common merchandising problem of turning out a 
quality product as cheaply as possible and at the same 
time increasing consumer interest in it. The manner 
in which it should be worked out is more or less a mat- 
ter of detail, once the general problem has been thor- 
oughly grasped. 

In many ways the railroads are favorably situated 
today. They are performing adequate and efficient 
service and thereby contributing largely to the generally 
favorable business situation. They are establishing 
new records in operating economies every few days, and 
they are doing that at a time when freight traffic is 
high and passenger traffic not impossibly low. They are 
showing the best earnings of the last decade. Their 
property is in excellent physical condition. The morale 
of their employees is high. Their relations with their 
patrons as a whole are more cordial and give greater 
promise of permanent satisfaction than at any previous 
time in history. 

This is the sunny side of the picture. On the other 
side we have a few shadows, such as these: 

One hindrance to a reduction in the cost of produc- 
ing service is the constantly increasing burden of taxes 
which the railroads are required to pay. This one item 
of railway expense stands out like a sore thumb when 
we view the constant reductions that are being made in 
the items of expense over which the railroads them- 
selves exercise some control. In the last seven years 
the railroads as a whole have paid fourteen million dol- 
lars more in taxes than they have paid in dividends. 
The burden of taxes becomes increasingly noticeable as 
rates decline and as other expenses decline more or 
less correspondingly. The railroads do not ask that they 
alone be relieved of tax burdens, but they do encourage 
every possible study of the cost of government that 
gives promise of lightening the common burden. 

Prices of a good many supplies also remain high as 
compared with pre-war levels, and there is a more or 
less steady pressure for increased wages, reductions in 
working hours, so-called “full crew” laws and the like, 
all of which tend to make difficult the efforts of railway 
managers to increase the efficiency of operation faster 
than rates can decline. 

Additional shadows tend to reduce traffic or to re- 
duce the rate-bearing ability of traffic, which amounts 
to the same thing in the long run. Competing means of 
transportation are making many inroads. The growth 
of railway traffic has also been restricted by changes in 
methods and locations of manufacturing and distribu- 
tion, notably through improvements in the use of coal 
and the utilization of other sources of energy. A fur- 
ther restriction has also resulted from the rise of lux- 
uries requiring constantly less and less transportation. 


Reductions in Rates Where Not Needed 
Rates themselves have been steadily reduced, taking 
them as a whole, and in few cases have the reductions 
been made in the interest of the railroads themselves, 
in order to stimulate traffic, These reductions have been 
made all too often in the supposed interest of shippers 
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and receivers of freight who were able but unwilling to 
bear the preceding rates. This plainly unnecessary 
whittling away of rates has kept the rate of return of 
the railroads less than what it should have been, despite 
the improved efficiency of operation which the railroads 
themselves have produced. 

I see no way to offset the traffic losses of the rail- 
roads as a whole where they are due to economic 
changes, such as shifts in centers of production, manu- 
facture and distribution and new methods and processes 
in trade. The railroads must be prepared to accept, and, 
if possible, to make money on, a diminishing rate of 
freight traffic growth and an actually declining amount 
of passenger travel. Population will continue to grow 
and productive capacity will continue to grow, but the 
traffic offered the railroads will not keep full pace— 
that much seems certain. This changed situation will 
call for a constantly increasing degree of skill in rail- 
way management. In the past railway men have had 
so much traffic thrust upon them that economy and ef- 
ficiency in operation, although desirable, did not seem 
pressingly essential. Hereafter they will have to earn 
what they get. 


Price and Service 


Losses of traffic due to the economic changes which 
I have just described have little or nothing to do with 
the question of whether or not rates are satisfactory. 
Traffic losses through competition, on the other hand, 
are very definitely affected by the level of rates. This 
is no proof, however, that railway rates are too high. 
As a whole they are far from excessive. Traffic moves 
so freely under them that any competition which under- 
cuts them is plainly bargain competition. The Bureau 
of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently estimated that the value at destination of all 
commodities transported by rail in the United States 
in 1928 was approximately sixty-eight billion dollars. 
Freight rates yielded the railroads in 1928 slightly 
more than 7 per cent of that amount, which is certainly 
no excessive percentage when it is considered how 
greatly transportation adds to value. 

Price, on the other hand, is not everything. Some of 
the competitors of the railroads, notably the airplanes, 
have rates greatly in excess of railway rates, and yet 
they get considerable business. Why? Because of their 
speed and certain other advantages of their service. A 
lesson for the railroads seems to lie therein. Most com- 
petitors who under-cut railway rates have to do so in 
order to get any traffic at all. The railroads have ad- 
vantages over them in speed, dependability, safety and 
other things. By making those advantages properly 
known, I have no doubt, the railroads can offset many 
arguments that are based upon price and nothing else. 
Everything that helps to make railway service appear 
advantageous tends also to make railway rates acceptable 
to traffic. 

The price argument of competitors can also be met 
in other ways. One way is to analyze it thoroughly and 
to question whether or not it is based upon a full under- 
standing of all the facts involved. Competitors using 
government-provided facilities are living upon the tax- 
payers, and taxes should be figured as being part of the 
rates the people as a whole pay for the transportation 
these competitors offer. 

In the case of waterways, for example, the invisible 
overhead helps to cancel many apparent savings. For 
every million dollars invested in canal or river, there 
should be an interest charge of, say, fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year. Where barge rates are 80 per cent of rail 
rates, the apparent saving in hauling the average ton of 
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freight one mile by water is approximately 2 mills. At 
the rate of saving of 2 mills a ton mile, a barge has to 
work up a good many ton miles in order to refund the 
public fifty thousand dollars a year. The work needed 
would be twenty-five million ton miles, the traffic equiv- 
alent to hauling one ton a thousand times around the 
earth. 

The saving on that amount of traffic would pay the 
public its interest on only one million of the many mil- 
lion dollars invested. By. the time all the millions in- 
vested were being paid for in the limited service period 
available for watercraft in many parts of our country, 
the waterways might be in danger of congestion. Then 
other costs would have to come under scrutiny, such 
as taxes and interest on floating equipment and the like, 
and eventually it might be hard to show any saving at 
all, even on 80 per cent of rail rates, after which, of 
course, the question of comparative service advantages 
would still remain to be discussed. 

I quote this example merely to indicate the sort of 
thing in which the public is now beginning to show an 
intelligent intérest. The public is pretty well convinced, 
as a whole, of the desirability of equality in competition. 
If the appearance of individual gain by violations 
thereof can be removed from the picture, railway rates 
will begin to look a whole lot more desirable than they 
now appear to a good many of our shippers. The en- 
hanced quality of railway service, moreover, is deserv- 
ing of adequate rates. 

Then, too, as you all know, the railroads themselves 
are adopting other means of transportation. They are, 
in some part, at least leaving the rails. By so doing 
they are refuting the charge of standpattism which has 
often but thoughtlessly been laid against them. The 
railroads are among the most progressive of all modern 
business institutions. 

My discussion of rates up to the present has dealt 
with the problem of making them more acceptable and 
thus decreasing the pressure which they have begun to 
apply somewhat uncomfortably upon operating proced- 
ure. It has sometimes looked in the past as if every 
time the railroads figured out some way to save money 
their patrons promptly took the saving away from them 
by reductions in rates. An apt comparison is that of the 
cormorant which fishes for its master and not for itself 
because of a ring around its neck which prevents it from 
swallowing its prey. 


The “Santa Claus Theory” Unsound 


This situation is one which must be remedied. You 
all know that efficient railway service is best safe- 
guarded when it has the assurance of adequate earnings 
behind it. The natural tendency of regulation is to de* 
press rates. Earnings, although encouraging, are not 
yet what they should be if the future interest of the 
country’s transportation are to be protected; and the 
time has come for the railroads as a whole to take a 
firm stand in opposition to the present erosion of the 
rate structure, 

A stop must be put to the further application of the 
theory that rate reductions will aid depressed industries. 
The best friends of such industries are often forced to 
become, through such action,.their worst.enemies. The 
effects of rate reductions are so far-reaching that they 
frequently turn out to be boomerangs. Neither is it 
good public policy to attempt to make one private in- 
dustry shoulder the losses or regulate the income and 
outgo of another. What has been aptly called the 
“Santa Claus” theory of railway regulation is bad busi- 
ness any way it is looked at. 

As the public is led to become better satisfied with 
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railway rates, the possibility arises of not merely keep- 
ing them stationary but perhaps even of advancing 
them here and there. In any suggestion with respect to 
increasing railway earnings, I do not advocate blanket 
increases of rates. Individual decreases have cause. 
the principal erosion of rates to date, almost without b: 
ing noticed, and individual increases can build up t! 
earning power of the railroads in pretty much the same 
effective and diplomatic way. Many rates are nowhere 
near what the traffic will bear. Bringing these up 
where they should be would do a lot of good and crea 
little, if any, resentment. 

This is a thing the railroads must take up firmly for 
themselves. The public accepts the necessity of a living 
wage for the railroads, just as for other industries and 
the employees thereof. It is not an abstract principle. 
It is something that can and should be done. Now is 
the time to do it. 

You may have noticed that although I mentioned 
two limits as encompassing the future of the railroacs 
I have devoted practically all my discussion to one of 
them, that limit being the rate-bearing ability of traffic. 
I wish to close with the other, the limit of operating 
efficiency, because it is something with which your own 
businesses are vitally concerned. What you do will 
largely determine where that limit will be laid. The 
work you do for the railroads and the appliances you 
sell them will enable them to handle their business bet- 
ter and to save money in the production of service. Your 
ingenuity and your inventions will continue to be dedi- 
cated to those ends. 

You will note, however, some change in the character 
of railway purchases. Two factors have governed rail- 
way requirements in the past—enlargement and econ- 
omy—with enlargement getting the more attention of 
the two. The diminishing rate of traffic growth, plus 
the new emphasis on operating efficiency, will no doubt 
cause economy to rank first in the future. The possibil- 
ities of business in that direction are large, for any rail- 
road that can will gladly spend money to save money. 
Unless increased earnings justify credit _ expansion, 
however, the lessening need for enlargement may also 
handicap the ability of the railroads to make extensive 
purchases, even in the money-saving field. 

The whole problem, yours as well as ours, thus comes 
down to the basic factor of crédit. In closing, I want 
to remind you that railway credit increases as the two 
limits I have previously referred to move apart. On the 
one hand, we need to produce service more cheaply; on 
the other, we need to sell it at more profitable rates. 
Your influence can be made effective in both directions. 
We of the railroads rely upon you to put your shoulders 
into. the breach and push. 
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Railways to Proceed with 
Full Programs 


Executives in conference with President Hoover promise 
co-operation for business progress 


4 UNANIMOUS determination to “co-operate in 
A the maintenance of employment and business 
progress” and an intention, so far as the railways 
for which they could speak are concerned, to “proceed 
1 full programs of construction and betterments,” 
undeterred by any feeling of cautiousness or uncertainty 
such as might have been inspired as the result of the 
stock market deflation, was expressed by a group of 
leading railway executives, mostly of the eastern terri- 
tory, who conferred with President Hoover, Secretary 
Mellon of the Treasury, Secretary Lamont, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Chairman Lewis of the Inter- 
state Commiercé Commission and officers of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, at the White 
House on November 19. It was also arranged that the 
subject should be referred to the railway executives 
meeting in Chicago on Thursday and Friday of this 
week with a view to the co-operation of all the railways 
of the United States in such a program and in similar 
assurances to the President and the country. 
This preliminary conference with the railway execu- 
tives was the first of a series of discussions between 
business leaders and government officials called by the 
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Wasuincton, D. C. 
President, in accordance with an announcement he had 
issued on November 15, in an effort to deal with the 
psychological situation resulting from the market break 
and to inspire a renewed confidence in the face of fears 
of a tendency toward pessimism or of a disposition to 
withhold plans for future activity. 


It Is Action That Counts 


“Any lack of confidence in the economic future or 
the basic strength of business in the United States is 
foolish,” the President said in announcing his plan, add- 
ing, however, that his own experience had indicated 
that words are not of great importance in times of eco- 
nomic disturbance but that “it is action that counts.” 

“The railway presidents were unanimous,” according 
to the statement made public afterward, “in their de- 
termination to co-operate in the maintenance of employ- 
ment and business progress. It was stated that the rail- 
ways which they represented would proceed with full 
programs of construction and betterments without any 
reference to recent stock exchange fluctuations; that 
they would canvass the situation as to further possibil- 
ities of expansion, and that amongst these particular 


Railway Executives. and Others Who Conferred with President Hoover on November 19 to Plan Co-operation 
for Continued Business Progress 
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railways it appeared that the total volume of such con- 
struction work already indicated an increase during the 
next six months over the similar period of last year. 

“It was agreed that the whole question should be 
taken up at the meeting of the railway executives con- 
vening in Chicago next Friday, with a view to securing 
co-operation of all railways in the United States in 
such program. At that time steps will be taken to can- 
vass the railways to determine the exact amount of con- 
struction and betterments which can be undertaken over 
the forthcoming year and during the next six months. 

“The railway executives felt that it was desirable that 
similar conferences should be called in other industrial 
groups, and that some method of co-ordination of their 
different activities should be developed.” 

Those present were: The President; the Secretary of 
the Treasury; the Secretary of Commerce; E. I. Lewis, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission; R. 
H. Aishton, president, American Railway Association ; 
W. W. Atterbury, president, Pennsylvania; J. J. Bernet, 
president, Chesapeake & Ohio; P. E. Crowley, presi- 
dent, New York Central; Agnew T. Dice, president, 
Reading; Fairfax Harrison, president, Southern; L. F. 
Loree, president, Delaware & Hudson; Jeremiah Mil- 
bank, Southern; J. J. Pelley, president, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; F. W. Sargent, president, 
Chicago & Northwestern; Hale Holden, chairman of 
executive committee, Southern Pacific; Julius Barnes, 
chairman of board, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; William Butterworth, president, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. Daniel Willard, 
president, Baltimore & Ohio, who had conferred with 
President Hoover on Sunday in connection with the 
arrangement for the conference, was unable to be pres- 
ent because of an attack of bronchitis. 

It had been explained that the railway executives had 
been called into the first conference of the series because 
of the meetings scheduled for Chicago in the latter part 
of the week and so that those who were able to be pres- 
ent would be in a position to convey the President’s 
ideas to the others at the meeting, as he had indicated 
a desire to work through the existing organizations in 
the various fields. President Hoover’s first announce- 
ment was of a proposed preliminary conference of rep- 
resentatives of industry, agriculture, and labor to meet 
with the secretaries of the Treasury, Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Labor and the chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, but later it was decided to hold several confer- 
ences over a period of three or four days. 


Revival of Construction Activities Proposed 


As indicating the purpose the President said: “For 
instance, one of the results of the speculative period 
through which we have passed in recent months has 
been the diversion of capital into the security market, 
with consequent lagging of the construction work in the 
country. The postponement of construction during the 
past months, including not onlv buildings, railways, mer- 
chant marine and public utilities, but also federal, state 
and municipal public works, provides a substantial re- 
serve for prompt expanded action. The situation is 
further assured by the exceptionally strong cash posi- 
tion of the large manufacturing industries of the coun- 
try.” He added that market booms “develop over-opti- 
mism with a corresponding reverse into pessimism” and 
that “the next practical step is the organizing and co- 
ordinating of a forward movement of business through 
the revival of construction activities, the stimulation of 
exports and of other legitimate business expansion.” 

Following this announcement, which was made after 
the President had discussed the matter with business 
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leaders in many lines of activity, further details of the 
conferences were considered with Secretary Lamont, 
Mr. Willard, and A. W. Shaw, chairman of the board 
of the McGraw-Shaw Company, on Sunday, Nov. 17. 

The preliminary discussions have also considered to 
some extent what might be done in the way of govern- 
ment construction activity, as Mr. Hoover has on man, 
occasions advanced the idea that such work might be so 
planned as to operate as an “evener” rather than he 
carried on at times when it might come into competition 
with industrial activity. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, an- 
nounced on November 18 that an expansion of the fed- 
eral building program by the addition of authorizations 
for $175,000,000, making total commitments of $423,- 
000,000, will be recommended to Congress by the Treas- 
ury Department. The program provides for spreading 
the work over a ten-year period. Mr. Mellon explained 
that the decision to make these changes in the program 
was made after it was found that the governmental ma- 
chinery was moving fast enough to enable the construc- 
tion of buildings more rapidly than at first anticipated. 
The plans call for the use of $15,000,000 annually in 
the District of Columbia and $35,000,000 yearly 
throughout the country. 

The announcement of the conferences was not made 
until after there had been rather general agreement that 
the worst of the stock market liquidation had been a 
thing of the past and the proposal of a reduction in in- 
come tax rates, including a reduction of one per cent in 
the corporation tax, was not made until after the close 
of the market on November 13. It is understood that 
the President and his associates have not desired to be 
regarded as endeavoring to do anything to bolster up 
the stock market but to offset the psychology of fear 
and any undue state of alarm which might be inspired 
as the result of market losses and the expected effect 
in the way of curtailment of luxury or semi-luxury pur- 
chases which might spread into other lines. The Presi- 
dent is understood to feel that the recent market break 
has been different from others in that it was not con- 
nected with a credit stringency and that the credit situa- 
tion is fundamentally sound but there: might be a ten- 
dency on the part of industrial leaders to sit back and 
see what is to happen before makiffg commitments for 
future activity. Therefore he hopes to be able to dis- 
abuse the public mind of any notion that there has been 
any serious interruption of the economic situation by a 
demonstration that the business fabric is capable of or- 
ganizing itself to carry on in a normal way. 


B. & O. Traffic Shows Slight Reduction 


An application of what appears to be the President’s 
ideas to the situation of a particular railway had been 
given on November 18 in a statement by George M. 
Shriver, senior vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
at the annual meeting of the stockholders in Baltimore. 
In giving a resume of the current year and pointing out 
that after handling a volume of busine$s in the first 
ten months about 5 per cent greater than that during 
the same period in the previous year, Mr. Shriver said 
that during the latter part of October and the first part 
of November there had been evidence of a falling off in 
tonnage so that the business was about 7 per gent below 
what it was a year ago. 

“To what extent this falling off in the traffic carried 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Company is due to the very 
marked deflation in security values or prices)” he said, 
“T am unable to say, but I am inclined to thfink that ‘t 
is due in some degree at least to that fact; Whether 
the decrease will become greater in comparison with iast 
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year as time goes on, I am unable to say, but there are 
reasons for at least hoping that that may not be the case. 
We have had no epidemics and no great disasters as a 
nation nor are we threatened with anything of that sort 
at the present time. It must undoubtedly be a fact that 
the actual wealth of the nation is greater today than ever 
before and substantially greater than it was at the end 
of the war, because each year within that period we 
have been producing as a nation much more than we 
were able to consume and nothing has happened to re- 
duce or in any way affect our productive capacity. 
Inasmuch as it is generally believed that the present 
condition has been caused in large measure by an un- 
reasoning fear concerning what might happen, and is 
not due to any actual or threatened disaster to the na- 
tion, it seems reasonable that as soon as fears can be 
allayed, conditions ought to mend. The efforts which 
we are told President Hoover and his advisers are mak- 
ing to allay any unjustifiable fears, ought to have a 
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helpful and stimulating effect upon the general situa- 
tion. We cannot, of course, be certain about anything 
concerning the future, nevertheless it seems to me that 
there is more basis for optimism than there is for pes- 
simism in the present outlook as I see it.” 

Another conference between President Hoover, Sec- 
retary Mellon and the members of the advisory council 
to the.Federal Reserve Board was held on November 
19, and further conferences were to be held during the 
week with the heads of various organizations of con- 
struction industries and probably with heads of agricul- 
tural and labor organizations. 

Following the conference with the Federal Reserve 
officials Roy A. Young, governor of the board gave out 
a statement that the general business situation was re- 
viewed and that each member of the council reported 
that business and banking throughout his district are in 
sound condition and the prospects were that money will 
be available at lower rates. 


The Pennsylvania’s Safety Rules 


Safety of employees at work made a definite feature 
of discipline in the Operating Department 


rules” in regular pocket-manual form, like the 

standard code of train rules, and has given them 
force, dignity and character by a prefatory notice, signed 
by the general manager, which says: “These rules are 
effective October 1, 1929. Employees to whom they 
apply will be furnished a copy and are required to under- 
stand and obey them. Officers and supervisory forces 
will regularly make observations and checks and take such 
action as may be necessary to insure compliance with the 
rules.” 

This is to be classed as an important advance. It will 

be seen that the salient feature of the book is the intro- 
duction of mandatory language on every subject which 
is deemed susceptible of satisfactory treatment in that 
way. Setting aside any questions about moral suasion or 
fine theories of how to measure different employees’ com- 
plexes, the compiler cuts out all doubtful points at the 
outset; “. . . this thing is prohibited.” Rule after rule, 
on points which usually have been dealt with by all grades 
of moral suasion, will be found to be presented here in a 
shape which at once reminds the officer or inspector that 
the introductory notice in the book (will regularly . . . 
take such action as may be necessary to insure compli- 
ance) puts up to him a definite and unmistakable duty. 
_ The book is divided into four sections and each section 
is issued in a pamphlet by itself for the benefit of the 
employees in that department. Section a is for train and 
engine service employees; rules 1001 to 1814. (Not all 
numbers are filled in); this section includes 90 rules. 
Section b is for station employees, rules from 2001 to 
2024 and 5001 to 5021. Section c is for maintenance of 
way and structures employees; rules 3001 to 3055; 3101 
to 3131; and 6001 to 6010. Section d is for maintenance 
of equipment and stores employees; rules 4001 to 4602; 
from 5001 to 5021; and 6001 to 6010. Deducting dupli- 
cations, there are about 350 rules. 

Each section of the book has the uniform introductory 
tule “Carelessness is prohibited.” The number of dif- 
ferent kinds of dangers, wrong processes, and unthought- 
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of but needed precautions which will be found listed in 
this book, is probably greater than any ever before 
gathered in one brief document, except the annual statis- 
tical reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
and the explanation of this evidently is that the I. C. C. 
records were searched to make sure of omitting nothing. 
Each book has a prefatory page filled with very full 
definitions of the following five words: safety, care, 
careless, carelessness, discipline; all taken from Web- 
ster’s dictionary. 


Specimen Safety Rules— 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


Operating Locomotives 


1101. Tightening lubricator glass or water gage glass packing 
nuts when under steam pressure is prohibited. , 

1102. Priming injectors while crossing streets and side walks, 
passing station platforms on platform side or close to switches 
is prohibited. 

1103. Close valve and drain spout of water plug before re- 
moving from manhole of tank. 

1104. When taking coal or water take a position where there 
is no danger of being struck by apron of coal chute, spout of 
water plug or sand spout in case of unexpected movement of 
locomotive. 

1105. Replace and secure in a position clear of tracks, appa- 
ratus used in taking coal, water or sand. 

1106. Replace manhole covers immediately after taking water. 

1107. See that coal is trimmed to prevent it falling from 
tenders. 

1108. Remove coal from aprons and gangways of locomotives 
and tenders. 

1109. Place coal boards and tools in a position where they 
will not project over sides of or fall from tenders. 

1110. Loading coal on tender while a passenger train is 
passing on adjacent track is prohibited. 

1111. Look in both directions for trains, locomotives or cars 
on adjacent tracks and watch for structures or obstructions 
alongside of tracks when necessary to lean beyond line of 
locomotives. 

1501. Hanging on car door with feet on truss rods, or hang- 
ing on hand holds, with feet on trucks, is prohibited. 
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1502. Standing or placing any part of body between end of 
ear and luinber, pipe or other lading likely to shift is prohibited. 

1503.. Standing or sitting on side of roof of box car or- side 
of hopper or gondola car or standing on top of car, near end, 
except when operating hand brakes, is prohibited. 

1504. Jumping from roof of closed car to open top car or 
tender of locomotive or jumping from top of car or locomotive 
in moving train to car or locomotive on another track, or vice 
versa, is prohibited. 

1505. Throwing garbage, bottles, ashes, refuse or other ma- 
terial from moving trains is prohibited. : 

1506. Look in the direction locomotive or car is moving to 
avoid coming in contact with structures alongside of or over 
track or cars on adjacent tracks. (Bridges, buildings, coal 
chutes and aprons, fences, cattle guards, mail cranes, platforms, 
poles, stock chutes or pens, switch standards, lamps, targets, 
signals, tunnels, or stand pipes, etc.) 

1507. Watch to avoid injury from sudden starting, stopping, 
lurch or jerk of locomotive, car or train. 

1508. Be alert and prepared for following cars to couple on 
when shifting. 

1509. Riding or standing on end of a car or footboard of a 
locomotive or tender without a secure hold is prohibited. 


Station Employees 


2015. Watch to avoid injury from, 
(2) Being cut by sharp edges of iron, pipe, wire, nails, etc. 


(b) Gang planks, transfer plates or skids falling on hands or . 


feet. 

(c) Freight, baggage or material falling on hands or feet. 

(d) Freight, baggage or material sluing, shifting or falling 
from trucks. 

(e) Freight, baggage or material falling from piles. 

(f) Hands being caught between truck handles and car doors 
or freight. 

(9) Truck over-balancing, sluing or falling. 

(h) Coupling or uncoupling trucks, tractors or trailers. 

(i) Being struck by trucks, tractors or trailers. 

(j) Trucks and trailers colliding, or striking persons or objects. 

(k) Transfer plates being knocked out of place and trucks run- 
ning off plates. 

(1) Stepping or falling between platforms and cars. 

(m) Slipping on or tripping over gang planks and transfer 
plates. 

(n) Slipping, tripping or falling while handling and trucking 
freight, baggage, mail, etc. 

(o) Splinters or nails in hands or feet. 

(p) Opening and closing car doors. (Fingers caught, freight 
falling out, etc.) 

(q) Hoisting or lowering freight or other material. 


M. W. and Structures 


3024. Use screen to prevent flying material when cutting scrap 
by power. 

. 3025. Request unauthorized persons not to trespass on com- 

pany property. 

3026. Use sledge to strike cutting and backing out tools and 
lining pins. Using spike maul for this purpose is prohibited. 
3027. Use care to avoid accident from— 

(a) Ties, timber, rails and other material falling on hands and 
feet when lifting, handling, loading or unloading by hand 
or with unloader, derrick, etc. 

(b) Falling off and being run over bv hand cars, track cars, 
trucks and trailers. 

(c) Tools or material shifting or falling off hand cars, track 
cars, trucks and trailers. 

(d) Use of jacks or spike puller. 

(e) Spikes or spike heads flying up. . 

(f) Tools in hands of fellow workmen. 

(a) Sledges or other tools glancing. 

(hk) Being cut by adze or other edged tools. 

(1) Spawls flying off hammers, sledges, bolt heads, etc. 

(j) Dirt or stones flying up when tamping ties. 

(k) Splinters or nails in hands or feet. 

(1) Slipping, tripping or falling. 

(m) Tools slipping and striking or falling on hands or feet. 

3028. Using umbrellas, and wearing ear coverings which inter- 
fere with the hearing, while on or about tracks, is prohibited. 


Maintenance of Equipment and Stores 


4510. Throwing waste, garbage, water bottles, refuse or 
other material about shops or out of windows is prohibited. 

4511. Scuffling or horse play, playing jokes on fellow em- 
ployes by air pressure, by electric shocks or other appliances, 
is prohibited. 
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tives or cars before crossing tracks. 


4513. Crossing tracks immediately in front of moving trains, 


locomotives or cars is prohibited. 


4514. Walking or stepping on rails, frogs, switches, guard 


rails, interlocking machinery or connections is prohibited. 

4515. Look in both directions for approaching trains, locom )- 
tives or cars when walking out doorways leading across traci:s, 

4516. Coasting on wagons or trucks is prohibited. 

4517. Throwing water on molten metal is prohibited. 

4518. Heating chains, iron and other material, by dippi) 
them in molten metal is prohibited. 
~ 4519. Grinding on sides of emery wheel is prohibited. Too 
rest must not be more than % inch from stone. 

4520. Standing close to and watching forging operatio 
when not actually engaged in this work is prohibited. 

4521. Wear helmet or hand shield equipped with prescrih 
protective glass when electric welding or cutting. 

4522. Use proper screens when electric welding. 

4523. Allowing tools and material to lie where they \ ill 
constitute a tripping hazard is prohibited. 

4524. Riding on side of locomotive or car. or leaning beyond 
line of cab or car while it is being moved over turntable or ir 
or out of shop or roundhouse, is prohibited. 
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Government Records 


and Their Lesson 


With the issuance of these rules, the Safety Depart- 
ment circulated pamphlet copies of an address, describing 
the rules, which was delivered before the Steam Railroad 
Section of the National Safety Council at Chicago in Oc- 
tober by T. H. Carrow, superintendent of safety of the 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Carrow is chairman of the Committee on Statistics 
of the Steam Railroad Section. In his address he said, 
in part: “According to reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, less than five per cent of deaths and 
injuries of employees are attributed to defective equip- 
ment, lack of safeguards or other physical hazards. In 
other words, if those killed and injured had been think- 
ing of the dangers into which they were running, and 
the safe way to perform their duty just an instant be- 
fore they were injured, nearly all of the accidents in the 
annual government record would have been prevented; 
and it is logical to say that the number of injuries to em- 
ployees per million man-hours (for all railroads in the 
country), which is approximately 14 for 1929 to date, 
will be reduced to less than 7 when “safe” thinking and 
“safe” acting becomes a deep-rooted and invariable habit 
with every railroad officer, supervisor and employee. 
This has already been accomplished in certain quarters. 
There is a scarcely a railroad in the United States that 
has not one or more divisions, shops, yards and stations 
that have made records better than 7; and to make it the 
rule rather than the exception is a duty that devolves 
upon the head of every department of every railroad in 
the country, every man in a supervisory capacity and 
every employee in the service. 

“From an analysis of the causes of accidents it wil! be 
seen that the observance of the rules constitutes most of 
the precautions necessary to prevent the great majority of 
accidents. The analysis also shows that it is possible for 
supervisory forces to specifically instruct employees in 
safe methods of work based on causes of accidents, and 
to detect violations of safety rules and unsafe practices. 
The analysis [presented by Mr. Carrow] is especially in- 
tended to demonstrate that in the investigation of «cc! 
dents it is the duty of supervisory forces or others who 
conduct investigations to indicate the rule violated and 
the person responsible therefor. This responsibility may, 
of course, rest with the supervisor for ineffective insiruc- 
tion as well as with the employee for negligence.” 


4512. Look in both directions for approaching trains, locomo- 
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Great Northern Pictures New Line 


Essential to California Growth 


Witnesses at San Francisco hearing declare Southern Pacific 
policy jeopardizes future of Western Pacific 


the proposal of the Great Northern and the 

Western Pacific to construct 200 miles of rail- 
road in Oregon and California and thereby provide a 
new route from the Northwest into San Francisco 
opened in that city on November 13 before Charles 
D. Mahaffie, director of the bureau of finance of the 
Commission. Prior to the beginning of the hearing the 
intervenors for the applicants numbered more than 60, 
including the railroad commissions of the states of 
Arizona, Montana, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, North 
Dakota, California,, Washington, Oregon and Colo- 
rado, the Denver & Rio Grande Western, the Northern 
Pacific and the McCloud River, the cities of San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland and numerous smaller cities, coun- 
ties, and industrial, agricultural and civic organiza- 
tions. Intervenors on behalf of the Southern Pacific, 
which is actively opposing the construction, include the 
Nevada railroad commission, the Union Pacific and a 
number of cities, counties and civic associations. 

Testimony presented by witnesses for the Great 
Northern and the Western Pacific was largely intended 
to prove that competition in railroading, especially in 
this instance, will prove beneficial to the Pacific Coast 
states and to California in particular, and that com- 
petition tends to compel better service, better running 
time of trains and maintenance of better schedules 
and, in some cases, reduced rates. During the first 
few days of the hearing witnesses declared that, if 
the construction were approved by the Commission, 
shippers would be provided with fourth morning de- 
livery freight service between San Francisco and Port- 
iand, Spokane and Seattle; fast livestock service from 
Bieber, Cal., to San Francisco; a similar livestock ser- 
vice from Bieber to Los Angeles via the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; an additional supply of refrigera- 
tor cars for California perishable freight shipments to 
avoid car shortages; the prevention of freight inter- 
change delay between the Southern Pacific and the 
Great Northern at Portland. 

Arthur Curtiss James, chairman of the board of the 
Western Pacific and a director of the Great Northern, 
the first witness for the applicants, declared that the 
transportation and industrial situation in central and 
northern California presents an opportunity to carry 
on constructive work and the program of expansion 
proposed could be of benefit not only to California 
but to all railroads involved, the Southern Pacific in- 
cluded. He referred to the proposed construction as 
a plan that had originated with James J. Hill, 20 years 
ago. Mr, James continued in part: 


T HE Interstate Commerce Commission hearing on 


“hrough consolidating the El Paso & Southwestern with the 
Scuthern Pacific I found myself the largest stockholder in the 
la ‘er road, and, as far as I know, still occupy this position. 
California, which is an empire in itself, has depended largely 
upon the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe for railroad de- 
velopment and facilities. Both railroads operate in southern 
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California and in a part of northern California, but the 
Southern Pacific is the strong line in the north. 

After becoming interested in the Southern Pacific my at- 
tention was called to the Western Pacific, a transcontinental 
line that occupied a position of strength through its low grades 
and strategic position in entering northern California. Having 
come to the conclusion that an opportunity existed in central 
and northern California to carry on a constructive work which 
would be of real value to the country, through the strengthen- 
ing and expansion of the Western Pacific, I bought control of 
that road, notwithstanding my large investment in the Southern 
Pacific. 

The Western Pacific, without extensions, connections and 
feeders will probably not pay and it will be a problem not 
only to reorganize the Western Pacific but also the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, which is ownea one-half by the West- 
ern Pacific and one-half by the Missouri Pacific, and dependent 
largely upon the Western Pacific connection for its western 
outlet. 

California, by reason of its great possibilities, offers an 
opportunity for a constructive development. This proposed 
connection is a step in carrying it out. Southern California 
affords a good illustration of what I have in mind. The 
development of that section has been due very largely to 
that fact that it has had the service of first two, and then 
three, strong railroads in competition with each other. I 
believe that if the Western Pacific is supported and made a 
strong competitor in northern California and if the Great 
Northern also becomes a competing road there, the same result 
will follow as in southern California. 

W. P. Kenney, vice-president and director of traffic 
of the Great Northern, declared that that road is will- 
ing to establish joint rates over connecting lines with 
other northern lines (the Northern Pacific, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific and the Minnea- 
polis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie) to make the pro- 
posed line available as a connecting link between the 
northern group of transcontinentals and the southern 
group (the Santa Fe). Mr. Kenney’s further testi- 


mony was in part as follows: 

The northern lines (excluding the Southern Pacific and the 
Union Pacific) and the southern lines (excluding the same 
roads) do not touch at any point in the Pacific States. At 
the present time, there is no rail connection between them 
on the Pacific Coast, except over the Southern Pacific. The 
only other connection west of the Rocky Mountains is the 
Union Pacific line from Ogden to Portland, Spokane and Butte. 

There are no through rates whatever via the Great Northern 
through Klamath Falls and Marysville junctions. So far as 
the movement of through freight is concerned, there is no 
available rail connection between Marysville and Klamath 
Falls. The Southern Pacific does interchange freight with 
the Great Northern at Chemult, and with all its northern 
connections at Portland. It also interchanges certain traffic 
with the Santa Fe at Stockton and certain other junctions, 
and certain traffic with the Western Pacific at Marysville. 

Even if the Southern Pacific connection were made available 
for all interchange, it would still be desirable to have another 
connecting route which would furnish competitive service. 
The only way to make truly competitive routes on north and 
south traffic along the coast, as well as on transcontinental 
business to California via the northern lines and on trans- 
continental business to the north coast via the central lines, 
would be to have a new connection entirely independent of 
the Southern Pacific. 

These 3000-mile competitive routes between the east coast 
and the west coast are already constructed and operating 
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except for this 200-mile gap. Bridging the gap with a new 
line would make the entire 3000-mile route wholly competitive. 
Bridging the gap by establishing rates over the Southern 
Pacific would not make the routes wholly competitive because 
they would still be to a large extent under Southern Pacific 
influence and control. It would always be to the interests 
of the Southern Pacific to discourage movement over its 
connecting lines and to force the trafic to move as much as 
possible over its own long haul. I do not think that there 
is any other situation in the United States where two such 
important territories as the Northwest states and California, 
and adjacent states, are connected by only one line of railroad, 
and I am sure that there is no case where such important 
groups of railroads as these are restricted in participating in 
such important traffic. 

There is not an unrestricted application of through rates 
through Portland and Chemult gateways on all commodities 
and between all points on the Southern Pacific and the Great 
Northern. The rates from California points to Great Northern 
points east of Montana are limited to points in northern 
California, commonly called San Francisco territory. We do 
not have rates from southern California on most commodities 
to points east of Montana through the Portland or Chemult 
gateways. And even in northern California where we have 
rates to Great Northern points west of our eastern terminals, 
they apply only on certain commodities. On most commodities 
traffic from California points to points on the Great Northern 
east of Montana must move through the Missouri River gate- 
ways, thus giving the Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific 
the long haul. Under the agreement with the Western Pacific 
and the Santa Fe, through rates will be made available between 
all Western Pacific points in California and all eastern points 
in both directions via the Great Northern and also via the 
other northern transcontinental lines, if acceptable to them, 
so that the rates over the northern route will be the same as 
the rates over the central route, or southern route in both 
directions. Rates between points on the Santa Fe west of 
Albuquerque, N. M., and the Twin Cities and Duluth will be 
made available via the northern lines upon the same basis 
now existing through the Missouri River gateways. This will 
permit traffic to and from St. Paul and Duluth to be handled 
over the new line which cannot now be handled in connection 
with the Southern Pacific through Portland or Chemult. 

The changing situation in connection with California’s com- 
mercial interest is illustrated by the number of eastern indus- 
tries that have located factories and distributing agencies in Cal- 
ifornia in recent years. California must have rate adjustments 
that put it on a comparative basis with the eastern manu- 
facturers and distributing agencies in order to supply that 
market on equal terms. That can hardly be confined to one 
railroad as an outlet to all this vast country, and is not so 
confined in any other section of the country. I presume 
that the new line would divert a substantial amount of the 
existing Southern Pacific traffic, but on the other hand I think 
that the development of the timber areas would furnish new 
traffic to the Southern Pacific, and that the additional move- 
ment of California perishables to the northern territory would 
be shared in by the Southern Pacific so that in the long 
run I do not think that their existing traffic would be seriously 
affected. 


Either the local or national benefits of the proposed 
connection taken independently would fully justify an 
expenditure greater than that which is contemplated, 
Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern, stated 
in his testimony. Later Mr. Budd said that the pro- 
posed Great Northern construction of 88 miles of line 
would involve an expenditure of $3,500,000 while the 
112-mile line of the Western Pacific would cost ap- 
proximately $10,000,000. Mr. Budd continued as fol- 


lows: 

Important to the Northwest, and especially to Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane, is the fact that the Great 
Northern could not expect to be the only northern line to 
California offering direct line rates, and the Portland gateway, 
therefore, would be opened by the Southern Pacific to the 
other lines which are competitive with the Great Northern; 
viz., the Northern Pacific, Milwaukee, Union Pacific, and per- 
haps the Canadian lines. These other roads would naturally 
handle an increased traffic as a result and, with the exception 
of the Union Pacific, naturally would welcome such a move- 
ment. 

The Union Pacific is opposing the Great Northern's extension 
into California. Its situation is different from that of the 
other northwestern roads because its northwestern interests 
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are secondary to its central and southwestern interests. Thus 
the interests of the Union Pacific are more closely allied 
with the policy of keeping southern Oregon and northern 
California bottled up for the Southern Pacific rather than 
in uncorking the bottle at the north and permitting the com- 
petitors of the Union Pacific to share in some of the traffic 
that would flow through that outlet. 

The Great Northern’s total investment or equivalent south 


_of Bend, Oregon, is more than $7,000,000. In order that 


they may have an opportunity to earn a fair return and to 
be of the fullest public service, the lines from Spokane to 
Klamath Falls should be carried on to complete the project 
of which they were intended to be a part; namely, a through 
railway to San Francisco. There is no doubt in my mind 
but what these lines will be profitable from the beginning 
ot their operation. 

Mr. Budd also suggested the possibility of joint 
use by the Great Northern of the Southern Pacific 
line between Klamath Falls and Tule Lake, 24 miles, 
though he stated that the ability to negotiate such a 
trackage agreement would in no way hinder the con- 
struction of the Great Northern’s portion of the pro- 
posed line. 

H. M. Adams, president of the Western Pacific, 
opened his testimony with the statement that the 
Southern Pacific, with its alleged policy of refusing 
to interchange freight at California points, is attempt- 
ing to strangle the Western Pacific, and that such a 
policy will force it to cease operation. His railroad 
cannot continue .to function, he said, unless it is 
given a fair amount of interchange business in the 
California territory. 

The cause of the estrangement of the Western Pa- 
cific and the Southern Pacific, Mr. Adams said, was 
due to the “breaking of the bridge agreement.” By 
this agreement, made between the two railroads in 
1924, the Western Pacific was to get half of the busi- 
ness originating north of Dunsmuir, Cal. for eastern 
movement. The Western Pacific now operates at only 
25 to 50 per cent of its traffic capacity, he said. 

Tourist travel between Chicago and California points 
via the northern route will increase more than 150 per 
cent if the connection between the Great Northern and 
Western Pacific is constructed, in the opinion of E. H. 
Wilde, general passenger agent of the Great Northern. 
He pointed out that this increase would result largely 
from the operation of the Empire Builder of the Great 
Northern from Chicago and St. Paul to San Francisco, 
arriving in San Francisco on the third morning out of 
St. Paul, and by the elimination of the so-called Shasta 
arbitrary. This arbitrary is an additional fare charged 
from Portland to California points by the Southern 
Pacific, amounting to from $18 to $24, and is not 
encountered on the central and southern routes between 
the East and California points. 

Mr. Wilde testified that the new route would bring 
36,500 through passengers into California during the 
first year of operation, which would increase the Great 
Northern’s gross income by $428,000. The witness 
also estimated that during the first vear of operation 
6,000 passengers will move to, from and between 
Klamath Falls and Bieber. 

H. K. Dougan, assistant general auditor of the Great 
Northern, testified, in order to show that sufficient 
potential business exists in the territory to be served 
to warrant the expenditure for construction of the line, 
that the extension will pay for itself in three years. 
More than 40 per cent of the Great Northern’s cost 0: 
the line, estimated at $3,500,000, will be paid for in the 
first year of operation, he said, and by the fifth year 
at least 70 per cent will have been paid for. The net 
railway operating income will amount to $1,400,000 
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in the first year and by the fifth year it will amount to 
$2,600,000. 

John F. Stevens, formerly chief engineer of the 
Great Northern, declared that nature never made a 
more perfect setting for the construction of a rail- 
road than that of the proposed route of the extension. 
The prospective right of way, he said, is a virtual table 
land lying in a trough between mountain ranges. With 
only minor grades and with no necessity for sharp 
curves, its topography is such as to delight the mind 
of the railroad engineer. Frederick Mears, assistant 
chief engineer of the Great Northern, added emphasis 
to Mr. Steven's testimony by testifying to the natural 
adaptability to railroad construction of the northern 
California territory. 

E. W. Mason, vice-president and general manager of 
the Western Pacific, C. O. Jenks, vice-president of the 
Great Northern, and C. L. Gardner, resource engineer 
for the two applicants, testified at the third day of the 
hearing as to the value of resources and agricultural 
possibilities in the territory to be served. They held 
that this territory, roughly described as a quadrangle 
200 miles by 100 miles, contains billions of feet of 
timber that only awaits adequate and economical trans- 
portation. Mr. Gardner said he had made a survey of 
the territory and estimated that it contained 37,000,- 
000 board feet of timber. He spoke of this timber as 
being ripe and declared there existed grave danger of 
the invasion of the timber beetle, so destructive to 
timber in Oregon, and warned of the fire menace to this 
stand. 

Mr. Mason, in speaking of the benefits of compe- 
tition, said that before the Western Pacific was com- 
pleted between San Francisco and Salt Lake City, the 
average schedule for freight trains was five days. 
After the Southern Pacific had competition, this was 
cut to three days. Mr. Jenks, in describing the inter- 
change of freight at Portland, testified that the average 
time consumed in effecting the transfer of cars from 
the Southern Pacific to the Great Northern was equiv- 
alent to the time required to run a train 100 miles. 

Lumber manufacturers, timber owners and forestry 
experts testified in behalf of the applicants. Among 
them were George S. Long, manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company; W. J. Kimball, land agent of 
the Weyerhaeusers ; R. H. Hovey, timber owner of Kla- 
math Falls; T. D. Woodbury, assistant district forester, 
United States Forestry Service, and D. M. Swobe, 
president of the McCloud River Railroad. 

Willis J. Walker of the Red River Lumber Company, 
which cuts annually 170,000,000 feet of lumber, de- 
clared that the proposed link would be a great con- 
venience to his company in that it would provide shorter 
haul, quicker deliveries, and less liability of car short- 
age in peak seasons. Mr. Walker said that his com- 
pany was unable to get any satisfaction from the South- 
ern Pacific in its demand for reduced rates until it 
threatened to build a road of its own to connect with the 
Western Pacific. The Southern Pacific finally agreed to 
allow lower rates on condition that the application to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to build such a 
road would be dropped, he stated. On cross-examina- 
tion, he admitted that the service, of which he had com- 
plained on direct examination, had been fairly satis- 
factory. Mr. Swobe told of the McCloud River’s un- 
successful efforts to get the Southern Pacific to grant 
rates to Minnesota and the Dakotas on a parity with 
the northern sawmills. 

Livestock men testified in favor of the construction 
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of the new line on the ground that it would, through 
competition, speed up service, give better service and 
would lower rates. A sheep buyer of Oregon stated 
that under present conditions it takes five days for a 
shipment of sheep to reach San Francisco from Lyle, 
Ore., whereas he can ship sheep from the same point to 
Chicago, a distance approximately three times as far, in 
six and one-half days. 

The major part of the Great Northern-Western Pa- 
cific case which included the testimony of witnesses 
called by those railroads was concluded on November 
18 and on the following day representatives of nine 
of the ten intervening states and other intervenors for 
the applicants concluded their testimony. Among the 
intervening witnesses was A. G. Mott, chief engineer 
of the Railroad Commission of California, who has 
made a study of the proposed construction which in- 
cluded surveys of the territory in company with repre- 
sentatives of both the applicant roads and the South- 
ern Pacific. The situation now existing, he said of 
only one railroad between California and the Pacific 
northwest is unparalleled anywhere else in the United 
States and represents the weakest tie in the country’s 
transportation system. 

Col. R. B. McBride, assistant chief of staff of the 
Ninth Corps Area of the United States Army, de- 
clared that the proposed line would be of the greatest 
importance as a factor in national defense. B. H. 
Taylor vice-president in charge of traffic of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, and Frank E. Sweet, mana- 
ger of the California Pear Growers’ Association ex- 
pressed themselves favorably in regard to the new line. 
Scott Ennis, president of the Pacific Fruit Exchange, 
believed that the connection would increase fruit ship- 
ments out of California beyond the 75,000 carloads 
which that organization now ships annually, while E. 
]. Roth, general manager of the Burlington Refrigera- 
tor Express, the Fruit Growers’ Express and the West- 
ern Fruit Express, said that it would assure Califor- 
nia fruit shippers an adequate car supply through use 
of the Great Northern car pool. 





Construction of 700 miles of trunk highway without a single 
railroad crossing at grade is the policy adopted by the Cuban 
government in building a new through road from Havana to 
Santiago. Although the road crosses various railroad lines 
thirty-two times, it is to be carried over the tracks at twenty- 
five points and under them at seven. 


* * * 





Treated Ties, 136-lb. Rails and Rock Ballast Make Good 
Track on the Lehigh Valley 
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New Books 














Fifty Years Ago 


The Illinois Railroad Commission has delivered an opinion 
in which it condemns the giving of rebates, in this case involv- 
ing grain shipments, even though the rebates’ basis is a con- 
tract entered into before the enactment of a state law against 
such practices. The commission declares the practice to be a 
discrimination under the common law.—Ratlroad Gazette, No- 
vember 2, 1879. 

The railways leading to Chicago did an immense business 
last week, carrying about 100,000 passengers to and from the 
reception for Gen. U. S. Grant. On Wednesday, the day of 
the heaviest movement, the larger roads handled the following 
number of passengers: Chicago & Alton, 4,500; Chicago & 
North Western, 5,000; Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago [now 
the Pennsylvania], 5,000; Illinois Central, 7,000; Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern [now the New York Central], 4,000; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 5,002; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, 5,500.—Railway Age, November 20, 1879. 

The important news of the last few days in the matter of 
railroad consolidations has been the purchase by Jay Gould 
and his associates of the Missouri Pacific, the Central Branch 
Union Pacific [now a part of the former road] and the St. 
Louis-San Francisco. Added to this news is that of the pur- 
chase by the Wabash combination, which is generally under- 
stood to be the “Gould interest,” of the Peoria, Pekin & Jack- 
sonville [now part of the Wabash] and the Chicago, Pekin & 


_Southwestern [now part of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe]. 


—Railway Age, November 20, 1879. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


In an interview at the close of the hearing held in Chicago, in 
the Texas cattle raisers’ case, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner Prouty stated that the Commission proposed to recom- 
mend to the next Congress that, by the act of furnishing cars 
to railroads, the private car lines engage in interstate com- 
merce, and therefore should be made subject to the act to regu- 
late commerce. 

A sixty-foot section of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
bridge over the South Canadian river at Purcell, I. T. [now 
Oklahoma], which was washed away during a recent flood, 
was found intact on the river bank near Calvin, I. T., having 
been carried more than 70 miles on the crest of the flood.— 
Railway Age, November 25, 1904. 

Arthur Ridgway, heretofore constructing engineer of the 
Denver & Rio Grande [now the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern], has been appointed superintendent of the Silverton and 
the Silverton Northern, with office at Silverton, Colo. J. A. 
Middleton, heretofore second vice-president of the Lehigh 
Valley, was chosen first vice-president of that road on Novem- 
ber 16.—Railway Age, November 25, 1904. 


Ten Years Ago 


President Wilson on November 18 vetoed the Cummins bill 
restoring to the Interstate Commerce Commission its pre-war 
rate-making power. ‘The President said the immediate effect 
of the proposed law would be to deprive the federal govern 
ment of the ability “to cope promptly and decisively with op- 
erating emergencies which are now arising and must continue 
to arise during the existing period of heavy traffic.”—Railway 
Age, November 26, 1919. 

A list of 208 railroad officers receiving salaries in excess of 
$20,000 per year during 1917 was put into the Congressional 
Record of November 18 by Representative Sims of Tennessee. 
It shows 32 officers who received salaries of $50,000 or more 
and the two highest are the receiver of the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific, whose salary was $120,733, and the chairman of 
the executive committée of the Union Pacific, with a salary of 
$104,104.—Railway Age, November 26, 1919. 


Looking Backward 
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Popular Research Narratives, Volume III. Collected by the 
Engineering Foundation, 29 West Thirty-Ninth street, New 
York. 174 pages, 5 in. by 7% im. Published by Waverly 
Press, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Fifty brief stories of research, invention or discovery, directly 

from the “men who did it,” are contained in this third volume 

of Popular Research Narratives, which present to the reader 
in authentic form concrete examples of the methods, vicissi- 
tudes and triumphs of scientific research. These narratives are 
collected from researchers and inventors and are put into the 
laymen’s language very briefly, in order that the reader may 
know a little more about the ways in which scientists and engi- 
neers are serving their fellow men. A few of the subjects 
listed in the table of narratives are as follows: Distances of the 

Stars; Contour Mapping from the Air; Pictures by Phone; 

Brass—An Old Alloy Rediscovered; Ductile Arc Welds; Grind- 

ing—A Precision Method for Quantity Production; The Air- 

craft Radio Beacon; Ventilating Vehicular Tunnels, and Alu- 
minum Plating—A New Means for Protecting Iron. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. ) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Dreamers of Empire, by Achmed Abdullah and T. Compton 
Pakenham. “Cecil John Rhodes” p. 1-52 narrates the life of the 
man who planned the Cape-to-Caird Railway. 340 p. Pub. by 
T. A. Stokes & Co., New York City. $3.50. 

Fifth Progress Report, Special Committee on Stresses in Rail- 
road Track 1929. Considers general structural action of the rail- 
joint mechanics of the rail-joint, laboratory tests, field tests and 
concludes with general discussion. AREA Bulletin No. 319. 
272 p. Pub. by American Railway Engineering Association, Chi- 
cago, Iil., $1.00. 

The Railways and Economic Progress. “The economic con- 
tribution of the railways, in the form of capital expenditures, 
material purchases, wages, tax payments, interest and dividends, 
aggregated nearly six billions of dollars in 1928.” -p. 12. Appen- 
dix contains “Ton-miles, passenger-miles, and carloadings” and 
“List of thirteen factors of efficiency” p. 17, and “Railroad 
equipment orders and installations—first nine months 1929, 
1928 and 1927,” p. 20. Miscellaneous series bulletin No. 50. 20 
p. Pub. by Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C. 
Apply. 


Periodical Articles 


A Disaster in Management, by Frederick A. Van Fleet. Th: 
dream of an official of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
that did not come true and why. Nation’s Business, Novembe: 
1929, p. 15-17, 114-118. 

Fog of Battle Hangs Over Consolidation Map. A summar 
of recent developments. Business Week, November 20, 192° 
p. 15-16. 

Radio Telephone Equipment Is Used for Railway Communica- 
tion. “Mechanical construction of the apparatus enables it t 
withstand successfully the severe operating conditions encountere 
in railroad service . . .” p.107. Citizens Radio Call Book Maga 
zine, Winter Edition, p. 107-108, 124-125. 

Railway Snow-Shed Fire Fighters. “... The railroad own: 
of the snow sheds possesses a fire department that is perhap 
the most unusual in the world. It includes fire trains, lookout: 
patrolmen, and alarm systems, all having their well-defined du 
ties.” Illustration shows a stone observatory for the fire guard 
Scientific American, December 1929, p. 524-525. 

Where Are We Going In 1930? A series of forecasts, in whic) 
L. A. Downs’ and R. E. M. Cowie’s are on page 20. System 
November 1929, p. 18-20, 101-102. 
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Odds and Ends of Railroading 





Tropical Turnovers 


J. M. Dyer, railroad builder for many years in the Spanish 
\mericas, claims to be a specialist in revolutions. During a 
period of 36 years, he has witnessed no less than 20 revolts, 
emerging without a scratch. 


A Turtle Travels 


A 475-lb. turtle, valued at $300, was transferred from Penn- 
sylvania train No. 217 at Logansport passenger station on July 
23 to the Wabash station for further movement to Ft. Wayne. 
The turtle was received at Cincinnati and was handled by rail- 
way express. It was enclosed in a large box, but was permitted 
at intervals to enter a tank full of water which accompanied the 
shipment. 


Dynasties 


Another instance of a son stepping into father’s shoes 
occurred recently on the Louisville & Nashville, when Harry 
H. Smith succeeded his father, Gregory L. Smith, as district at- 
torney for Mississippi. If the younger Smith equals his 
father’s record of 50 years in the service of the Louisville & 
Nashville, the Smiths will have attended to the railroad’s legal 
affairs in Mississippi for a century. 


All the World Loves a Lover 


The height of something or other was certainly reached by 
a New York court the other day, when it awarded a former 
freight conductor damages amounting to $22,500, to be paid 
by a railway. The reason for the award was a deformed right 
arm, with which, the court held, “he will never be able fit- 
tingly to embrace a beloved sweetheart,” The man was a 
bachelor, and his attorney claimed that this deprivation from 
the delights of necking was worth at least $75,000 to him. 


Wild Animals in Switzerland 


One hears sometimes of wild animals causing train delays 
on African and Indian railways, but such an occurrence in 
civilized Switzerland is almost as much of a rarity as a gun- 
boat in the Swiss navy. Nevertheless, on a recent Sunday 
morning, an elephant wrecked a train in Switzerland. It hap- 
pened on the Kloten line, near Zurich. The elephant, escap- 
ing from the zoo, wandered onto the railway line, just in 
time to be hit and killed by an electric locomotive. The train 
was derailed and the locomotive slightly damaged. 


Globe Circling Record 


rhe new 61-hour trains from the Pacific Coast to Chicago 
would have been regarded as an impossibility 30 years ago. 
For example, when Nellie Bly made her famous trip around 
the world in 1890, and fractured all previous records by per- 
forming the journey in 72 days, she used the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe from San Francisco to Chicago, and made 
the distance of. 2,577. miles on a special train, in 69 hours, 
which was regarded as a terrifically fast run in those days. 
This represented an average speed of only a little more than 37 
miles an hour, but some fast running was done on: intermediate 
Stretches, as follows: 62 -miles in’ 52 minutes, 69 miles in 53 
minutes, 120 miles in 118 minutes, and 241 miles in 252 minutes. 


A Performance That Cannot Be Duplicated 


Uuring his 82 years of life, William Alexander Darter, who 
died at Fort Worth, Tex., several weeks ago, made only one 
contribution to the making of railway history; and that was 
in the making of the railway map of Texas. As the story is 
told in Fort Worth, Darter came to that city in the fifties, 
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when it had no rail connections. Some 10 years later, Thom- 
as Scott, president of the Texas & Pacific, planned an ex- 
tension west from Texarkana, and Darter and two state sena- 
tors conceived the idea of legislative action which would re- 
fuse a Texas charter unless the railway went through both 
Paris and Fort Worth. Darter gathered the information and ex- 
hibits which were presented to the Texas legislature, the reso- 
lution was adopted, and Fort Worth and Paris became stations 
on the Texas and Pacific. 


The Walls Are Railroaders 


Charles N. Wall, who died in 1900, left a widow, six boys 
and one girl. Since he had worked for the Illinois Central 
on the Louisiana division, the widow determined to raise an 
I. C. family, and how well she has succeeded may be deter- 
mined by the following history of the careers of her chil- 
dren. Charles E. Wall is an engine foreman and relief yard- 
master at McComb, Miss., with a service record of 18 years. 
D. J. Wall is an engine foreman at the same place, with 16 
years’ service. -L. H. Wall, switchman, has 10 years’ service; 
H. M. Wall, train dispatcher has 21 years’ service; F. A. Wall, 
carman, has 12 years’ service; G. V. Wall, switchman, has 14 
years’ service, while the daughter, Mrs. Barnes, is the wife 
of the traveling engineer of the Yazoo district. Although the 
sons are all young men, they have given the I. C. 122 years of 
service. 


A Blow to Pride 


When the Southern Pacific built into Tucson, Ariz., from 
the West, a grand ceremony was held and the mayor sent 
telegrams of greeting to many notables, including foreign 
kings and potentates. Included in these messages was one 
to the Pope, reading: 

“The mayor of Tucson begs the honor of reminding his 
Holiness that this ancient pueblo was founded by the Span- 
iards under the sanction of the church more than three cen- 
turies ago and to inform your Holiness that a railroad from 
San Francisco now connects us with the Christian world. 
Asking your benediction.” 

To the amazement and dismay of the local citizenry, what 
was presumably a bona fide telegram arrived from the Pope 
in due time, reading: 

“Benediction granted, but where the hell is Tucson?” 

It was not until much later, when the Pope’s actual and 
very different message was received that the amazed Tuc- 
sonians discovered that the first telegram was a hoax, sent 
by a man in a neighboring and rival town. 


Passengers Missing Trains 


Fifty years ago, according to the Railroad Gazette of Nov- 
ember 14, 1879, a careful German, who believed in the value of 
statistics, and had plenty of spare time, by long and patient 
observation, ascertained the exact percentage of passengers 
who missed their trains at the Vienna passenger stations. 
Starting with one station, he found that, of the 5,400 to 5,800 
passengers leaving every day, one man and from two to three 
women missed their trains on the average. Then he extend- 
ed his observations to include all the stations and found that 
the number of tardy passengers averaged ten a day. Of every 
100 passengers missing trains, there were 29 men and 71 wom- 
en. The statistician expressed himself as not being surprised 
that more women than men missed trains, but the propor- 
tion astonished him, when he considered how many men are 
delayed through the fault of their wives, while, according to 
his idea, the reverse seldom or never occurs., He found that 
more people miss local trains than through trains, and that 
the number of tardy passengers is much greater in winter than 
in summer. It would be interesting to know if these figures 
of 50 years ago still hold good. 




















































































































Tue Paciric Coast CONFERENCE of the 
Safety Section, A. R. A., will be held at 
Hotel Bellevue, San Francisco, Cal., on 
Thursday, December 12. Among the sub- 
jects to be discussed are the following: 
What should be the accident goal after 
1930?; Safety instructions to new em- 
ployees entering the service; How to get 
employees to attend safety committee 
meetings. There will be a luncheon at 
12:15, and in the evening at 7:30, there 
will be a session in charge of the Pacific 
Railway Club, W. S. Wollner, secretary. 


Tue New PENNSYLVANIA freight sta- 
tion at Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to take the place ot 
an old station at Thirtieth and Market 
streets, was opened for business on No- 
vember 15. The new building, 481 ft. 
by 184 ft. is a seven-story steel and 
concrete structure covering a ground area 
of about two acres, with frontage on 
three streets. House tracks located on 
the floor below the street level allow 
room for 55 cars and loading platforms 
on this floor are connected by freight 
elevators with storage and warehouse 
space on the upper floors, each of which 
has an area of 88,508 sq. ft. 


Southern Pacific Train Wrecked 
by Robbers 


The West Coast Limited of the South- 
ern Pacific was derailed near Saugus, 
Calif., on the night of November 10 and 
the locomotive and two cars were over- 
turned and the engineman was fatally 
scalded. Within a few minutes two men 
entered coaches and robbed twenty pas- 
sengers of about five hundred dollars in 
money but no jewelry was taken. A hunt 
for the robbers by a large number of 
armed officers was started and the road 
has offered $5,000 reward for the cap- 
ture and conviction of each robber. 


Candidates For I. C. C. 


President Hoover is understood to be 
giving consideration to the names of sev- 
eral candidates suggested to him by 
Senators for appointment to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as successors 
to Commissioners R. V. Taylor, of Ala- 
bama, and J. B. Eastman, of Massachu- 
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setts, whose terms expire at the end of 
the year. The Virginia Senators have 
recommended James P. Wood, of Roan- 
oke, Va., formerly a member of Congress. 
The North Carolina Senators have recom- 
mended Allen J. Maxwell, of Raleigh, 
N. C., formerly a member of the North 
Carolina commission. 


Asks Investigation of Waterway 
Lobby 


Peter G. Ten Eyck, of Albany, N. Y,, 
former congressman, has written to Rep- 
resentative Bertrand H. Snell expressing 
surprise at the latter’s sponsorship of a bill 
appropriating $300,000,000 for construction 
of the St. Lawrence waterway and urging 
him and other congressmen to investigate 
a “much talked of lobby,” rumored to 
have spent many thousands of dollars in 
propaganda to influence Congressmen in 
favor of the St. Lawrence project. 


N. I. T. League Meeting 


The National Industrial Traffic League 
held its annual meeting at Chicago, on 
November 20 and 21, the docket includ- 
ing over 35 subjects. Among these were 
interest on loss and damage claims, the 
regulation of express companies, the 
consolidation of railroads, the Pullman 
surcharge, the restriction of the capacity 
of box cars to 40 tons, rail and water 
competition and railroad accounting rules. 
The annual dinner was held on the 
evening of November 20, the speakers 
being Charles Barham, vice-president of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
and Major Norman A. Imrie, head of 
the department of history of Culver 
Military Academy. 


Railway Business Association 
Dinner Sets New Record 


The Railway Business Association held 
its twenty-first annual dinner at the 
Stevens hotel, Chicago, on November 21, 
with nearly 1,800 present, which figure 
exceeded that at any of the twenty 
previous annual dinners of the organiza- 
tion, all of which have been held in New 
York. The speakers at the dinner were 
Lawrence A. Downs, president of the 
Illinois Central, whose subject was 
“Railroading as a Business,” and Hans 
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V. Kaltenborn, associate editor of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, with the subject 
“The International Horizon.” Elmer T. 
Howson, western editor of Railway Age, 
at the business meeting during the day, 
discussed the subject: “Railway Budgets 
an Aid to Orderly Spending.” 

Mr. Dowis’ address appears on a pre- 
ceding page of this issue. A more 
extended report of the meeting and the 
dinner will appear in Railway Age of 
November 30. 


New York Reports Progress in 
Crossing Elimination 


According to a survey of grade cross- 
ing elimination progress in New York 
state recently issued by the Public Service 
Commission of New York, 114 projects, 
involving 168 crossings, have been com- 
pleted since the present program was in- 
stituted in 1926. A total of 1,932 hearings 
have been held, as a result of which 792 
elimination projects, covering 1,322 cross- 
ings, have been started, beside those men- 
tioned above as having been completed. 
Orders for elimination have been issued 
in 375 additional cases covering 663 cross- 
ings, while proceedings have been defi- 
nitely closed by the Commission in only 
361 cases. During October, 1929, the 
number of crossings on which work had 
been begun rose from 578 to 663, while 
the estimated cost of projects now under 
contract is $9,220,370. Projects ordered, 
but not begun during October involved a 
total expenditure of $26,737,200. Nine- 
teen projects, involving 20 crossings, are 
now ready for letting, 186 are waiting 
the Commission’s approval of general or 
detailed plans and 44 are pending amend- 
ment or rehearing. Further hearings are 
now in progress before the Commission 
on an extensive elimination program, cost- 
ing $27,000,000, for 1930, as announced in 
the Railway Age of November 2. 


Washington Railway Representa- 
tive Before Lobby Committee 


The subcommittee of the Senate judiciary 
committee which is engaged in an investi- 
gation of “lobbying” had before it as 4 
witness on November 19 John H. Carroll, 
who has been Washington representative 
for many years of various railways and 
other companies. He-was questioned par- 
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ticularly concerning sugar tariff legislation 


and his employment by the Cuba Com- 
pany, at a salary of $4,500 a month, which 
he said was for the purpose of investigat- 
ing certain charges against the Cuban gov- 
ernment. He said he represented various 
railroads in legislative matters and looked 
after various interests before government 
departments and in reply to questions tes- 
tified that he received about $20,000 a year 
from the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and Northern Pacific, $10,000 from the 
Baltimore & Ohio, $12,000 from the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Hocking Valley 
and $3,000 from the Erie. He also said he 
represented the Royal Dutch Shell Com- 
pany, at $25,000 a year and the United 
Fruit Company at $15,000 a year. 


Proposed Legislation 


Congressional leaders are predicting 
probable action at the regular session 
which begins in December on the pending 
bills for the revision of the consolidation 
provisions of the transportation act and 
also the proposed regulation of motor 
transportation. Representative Snell, chair- 
man of the House rules committee, said 
that such legislation could be regarded as 
a probability and Representative Parker, 
chairman of the committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, said he expects 
there will be opportunity for such legis- 
lation but that he has no intention of 
pressing for action in the House if there 
appears no likelihood of obtaining consid- 
eration in the Senate. Numerous bills 
pertaining to transportation have been 
introduced during the special session but 
have not been considered by the com- 


* mittees. The House rivers and harbors 


committee is preparing to proceed with the 
drafting of an omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill which will probably carry larger sums 
than usual because the bill failed of en- 
actment in the last Congress. The total 
of proposed projects is estimated at $125,- 
000,000 to $140,000,000. 


* * * 





On the Boston & Maine 
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Traffic 








The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed until March 20 the effective 
date of its order of June 3 prescribing 
mileage scales of rates on iron and steel 
articles in eastern territory. The railroads 
had asked for a postponement until June 
20, on the ground of the time required to 
compile the voluminous tariffs involved. 


The Transcontinental Air Transport an- 
nounces that the fare by Pennsylvania 
Railroad, T. A. C., and Santa Fe Railway, 
between New York and Los Angeles, has 
been reduced nearly one-fourth. Includ- 
ing berths and meals (except meals on 
railroad dining cars) the rate now is 
$267.43, a reduction from $338.10. 


The Terminal Railroad Association has 
placed in service an addition to the Union 
passenger station at St. Louis, Mo., which 
with accompanying facilties has involved 
an expenditure of about $4,000,000. Ten 
new station tracks have been added to 
the original 32 tracks, enlarging the track 
capacity from 355 cars to 539 cars of 80- 
ft. length. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended until June 16, 1930, the op- 
eration of schedules published in a Mis- 
souri Pacific freight tariff proposing an 
increase in the interstate switching charge 
on loaded cars between industries on 
tracks of the Missouri Pacific and con- 
nections of other lines at Atchison, Kan., 
from $2.25 to $6.30 per car. 


The Grand Trunk and the Canadian 
National have added 24%4 hr. New York 
sleeping car service to the Maple Leaf, 
which operates from Chicago to Montreal, 
Que. The Maple Leaf, with New York 
cars, leaves Chicago at 9:05 a. m., Central 
time, and at Niagara Falls the New York 
cars are delivered to the Lehigh Valley, 
which hauls them to New York where 
they arrive at 10:35 a.m. 


The Boston & Maine estimates that 
about 2800 flatj cars will be required 
within the next few weeks at stations 
on its line for the shipment of Christmas 
trees to various points throughout the 
country, some as far west as Texas and 
as far south as Louisiana. This calcu- 
lation is based on an estimate that about 
seven million trees have been cut, or soon 
will be cut, and brought to the railroad 
stations for assorting and shipment. 


The Pere Marquette has established an 
industrial development department, with 
headquarters in the General Motors 
Building, Detroit, Mich. George D. 
Moffatt, heretofore, on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, has been appointed industrial 
commissioner, and he will be assisted by 
L. M. DeWeese, industrial agent, with 
office at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Pennsylvania, on December 15, 
will establish an additional 24-hour train 
from New York to St. Louis; leaving 


New York at 9 a.m. On the same day, 
there will be established a new afternoon 
train from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh 
and one from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia; 
leaving time 2:15 p.m., running time 
eight hours. Faster time is to be made 
by certain trains between Pittsburgh and 
St. Louis, and between Pittsburgh and 
Boston and between Chicago and Louis- 
ville. 


The Railway Express Agency can law- 
fully do intrastate business in Virginia 
only after complying with the provisions 
of the state constitution, which requires 
such a carrier to be incorporated in that 
state. This is the opinion of Justice 
Campbell, who handed down a decision 
on this question in the Supreme Court 
of Appeals on November 15. The court 
sustained the corporation commission in 
denying to the Express Agency a certi- 
ficate authorizing it to engage in intra- 
state business. The claim that the Agency 
should be treated simply as a joint facil- 
ity, operated by the railroads of the 
state—which are part owners of the Ex- 
press Agency—was not admitted. 


Fined for Misrepresenting 
Shipment 


A fine of $2,500 was imposed upon J. 
Klein Sons, Inc., Chicago, by the United 
States District Court at Chicago, on No- 
vember 6, when the company entered 
a plea of guilty to an indictment: charg- 
ing that corporation with accepting and 
receiving concessions with respect to 
interstate shipments in violation of Sec- 
tion 1 of the Elkins Act. 

A large amount of high grade scrap 
metals, such as aluminum, brass, copper, 
etc., was secretly loaded and mixed with 
scrap rubber in cars that were billed as 
containing only scrap rubber. Through 
this method, substantial concessions in 
the rates on the misbilled shipments were 
secured. This company paid the freight 
charges on these shipments on the basis 
of low rates applicable to carloads of 
scrap rubber, although the invoices cover- 
ing these consignments to the Klein Com- 
pany showed the material contained in 
each car, 


Two Thousand Miles North 
and South 


The Central Vermont announces that 
beginning about the middle of December, 
sleeping cars are to be run through be- 
tween Quebec, Canada, and Miami, Fla., 
a distance of more than 2000 miles. The 
route is over the Canadian National, the 
Central Vermont, the Boston & Maine, 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
the Pennsylvania, the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac, the Atlantic Coast 
Line and the Florida East Coast. The 
first car from Quebec to Miami will start 
on December 19. Cars will be run three 


(Continued on page 1214) 
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Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for September, 1929, Comp 














: : ; Ton-miles (thousands) Average number 
Locomotive-miles Car-miles cr a — of locomotives on line 
; Average Cc on aig A, _ Gross. Net. . A 
Region, road and year miles of 7 Principal . Loaded Per Excluding Revenue  Serv- Un- Per cent 
; road Train- and Light (thou- cent locomotives and non- ice- serv- wumnserv- 
F operated miles helper sands) loaded andtenders revenue able iceable iceable Stored 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.......... 1929 407 202,944 215,082 19,633 5,140 70.6 262,553 101,094 105 19 15.4 36 
1928 407 178,839 191.454 21,065 4,952 70.9 246,372 94,437 102 18 15.2 30 
Boston & Maine.......... 1929 2,059 390,313 463,247 64,546 14.055 71.7 710,993 285,151 245 43 «14.8 36 
1928 2,074 384,407 459,309 69,627 12,930 72.7 635,736 254.453 284 44 «=—«13.4 49 
N. Y., New H. & Hart...1929 2,102 485,968 560,104 38,701 17,284 70.9 902,203 383,203 275 55 16.7 11 
1928 2,119 510,188 570,090 33,684 15,808 69.6 825,664 342,382 312 59 «15.9 48 
Great Lakes Region: 
Deleware & Mudesn....... 1929 875 328,166 435,275 44,660 10,812 69.0 640,408 316,199 240 31s «11.6 82 
1928 875 310,216 419,250 47,680 10,069 67.5 600,750 293,133 244 40 14.1 99 
Del., Lack. & Western....1929 998 488,710 538,679 64,110 18,302 71.2 995.234 430,033 238 51 17.6 29 
1928 998 519.452 584,591 67,295 18,190 71.4 985,494 421,515 239 58 «19.6 22 
Erie (ine. Chi. & Erie)....1929 2,316 937,015 1,006,576 78,658 43,872 65.8 2,565,585 1,058,964 406 93 «18.6 28 
. 1928 2,317 915,183 (998,993 92,388 42,475 66.5 2,462,019 1,009,172 424 112 208 32 
, Lehigh Valley .......000- 1929 1,343 559,545 619,441 74,381 18,710 66.2 1,128,349 507,101 275 84 23.3 37 
1928 1,346 557,533 612,755 69,724 18,297 66.7 1,060,150 462,321 319 91 22.1 50 
| Oa a 1929 1,822 532,268 533,928 17,28 444 62.7 1,092,813 402,368 195 360 s:15.5 31 
; Sjchigna Conteel 1928 1,822 -566,791 571,713 16,024 21,215 63.3 1,170,623 424,030 197 62 23.8 22 
— a a 1929 6,467 2,013,385 2,226,429 168,764 82,384 64.2 4,909,865 2,127,342 1,003 277 - 21.6 206 
ie tar tee Sete: Mie Be Se mee Meee oe ie Ze 
‘ i ° eee 9 9 ’ ’ 4, * ’ ° 1,2 , 4 , 4 00 59 22.8 16 
1 New York, Chi. & St. L 1998 11665 $88,429 $96,424 7,139 21,423 67.4 1,162,053 456,144 227 56 =—-:19.8 67 
: Pere Marquette .....000s- 1929 2,178 503,216 508,029 5,397 13,078 63.2 °769,644 327,314 186 ee :,. 
» 1928 2,181 478,022 484,133 6,736 13,059 64.8 770,100 338,951 179 33. «15.6 5 
‘ ee Ye? 1929 -231=S «130,575 133,343 1,896 4,748 66.2 359,151 210,232 48 14 22.0 7 
1928 231 + «111,325 113,638 1,491 4,344 66.2 348,778 206,216 51 18 26.4 12 
th RADE. 1929 2,497 855,842 899,319 18,486 27,072 65.5 1,542,962 594.123 294 66 ~=-:18.4 15 
m 1928 2,497 814,607 847,612 12,375 25,831 66.9 1,433,120 558,370 293 74 «20.1 29 
rg — 
i Central Eastern Region: "1929 5,536 1,972,237 2,368,224 192,974 63,517 «63.2. ««4,192,355 1,979,479 1,010 188 15.7. 90 
1928 5,534 1,980,051 2,352,567 184,996 62,315 63.6 4,091,002 1,958,205 1,016 231 18.5 97 
y ~ or 1929 691 265,545  285,3 45, ‘ : : 42,070 ‘170 - aan 23 
Central of New Jersey 1928 691 265,359 286,589 43,956 7:923 59.0 527,651  249:516 182 27 «13.026 
Chicago & Eastern Ill.....1929 946 244,286 244,920 3,414 7,108 68.0 423,872 195,126 100 68 40.6 31 
1928 945 251,989 252,762 3,371 7,170 67.2 424,143 196,204 113 60 34.6 40 
Clev., Cin., Chi. & St. L...1929 2,371 776,286 809,241 18,454 25,742 62.3 1,646,349 764,306 293 112 27.6 14 
1928 2,370 729,304 756,326 18,131 24,601 62.8 1,549,436 709.960 339 104 23.5 42 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern...1929 453 134,028 142,023 6,815 3,960 64.6 ‘(293,164 153,980 76 = Sa 
1928 461 130,957 138,142 5,754 3,860 65.6 280,738 147,472 77 13 14.0 3 
Rae BD sivvnddcs cust 1929 400 51,053 55,629 14,420 627 58.5 39,360 15,508 45 5 9.2 4 
1928 396 49,511 50,293 11,553 653 56.8 42,591 16,678 61 6 9.1 
Pennsylvania System....... 1929 10,738 4,180,193 4,779,264 463,291 156,974 65.4 10,340,657 4,943,568 2,496 333 11.8 496 
1928 10,749 3,946,334 4,498,631 419,208 144,824 66.4 9,275,770 4,358,892 2737 331 108 711 
eeties vctcsccodudecsoun 1929 1.451 601,268 (657,892 48,824 18,338 64.2 1,229,792 ‘620,895 332 59 ~=—-:15.0 44 
1928 1,417 614,607 672,519 56,858 17,217 62.2. —-:1,167,550 582,182 338 75 «18.2 64 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1929 2,735 1,131,004 1,214,754 47,858 41,422 56.8 3,334,258 1,799,699 531 85 =: 13.8 51 
1928 2,728 1,117,934 1,197,011 47,122 40,188 57.3 3,219,329 1,748,775 538 89 14.2 64 
Norfolk & Western........ 1929 2,230 ‘877/529 995,923 54,250 35,002 58.9 2,946,938 1,587,447 453 52 10.2 77 
1928 2,231 825,145 964,230 34,968 32,458 60.3 2,624,411 1,418,515 516 52 9.1 144 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 1929 5,153 529,858 531,973 7,699 13,999 63.3 770,765 289,862 415 51 10.9 108 
1928 5,127 524,361 525,119 6,952 13,839 64.5 736,986 281,674 447 48 9.7 110 
Central of Georgia........ 1929 1,900 258,691 260,654 3,730 7,035 74.1 359,087 151,427 135 17 11.3 10 
1928 1,898 257,024 260,453 3,870 6.606 73.1 337,750 140,177 138 22 0«13.7 14 
Ill, Cent. (inc. Y. & M. V.)1929 6,695 1,902,662 1,918,612 28,980 55,789 65.5 3,507,049 1,513,112 742 109 128 21 
1928 6,717 1,866,373 1,882,399 29,292 54326 64.6 3,411,487 1,456,762 745 116 13.4 40 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1929 51247 1,562,660 1,666,036 51,206 35,737 60.6 2,451,450 1,190,548 594 109 15.5 31 
1928 5,242 1,582,785 1,667,443 56,209 36,102 61.5 2,446,840 1,203,722 617 110 15.1 61 
Seaboard Air Line......... 1929 41475 480,266 495,610 5,905 12,437 66.6 682,457 ‘274,165 273 46 14.4 31 
1928 4485 464,292 476,299 7,791 11,809 67.3 631,159 251,094 270 64 19.1 30 
Southern .....ceeeseceees 1929 6,679 1,407,013 1,439,476 31,488 37,261 68.5 1,992,461 819,738 833 122 12.8 1389 
1928 6,718 1,423,633 1,456,207 31,013 36,047 67.4 1,962,922 909,323 848 110 11.5 140 
rn Region: 
Nee North «Western. ...1929 8,467 1,523,030 1,605,526 29,037 41,290 62.3 2,482,509 968,301 745 80 9.7 51 
1928 8,463 1,537,949 1,637,566 27,809 42,342 64.6 2,492,180 1,014,400 753 127 14.4 62 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1929 11,244 1,794,633 1,924,231 107,119 54,664 62.8 3,316,473 1,401,484 782 139 15.1 120 
1928 11,248 1,853,628 1,986,952 117,061 57,729 64.1 3,452,005 1,489,272 789 130 14.2 ~ #108 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om..1929 1,724 319,362 345,754 —-14,300 7,248 67.2 407,596 170,883 146 27. —:15.5 24 
1928 1,724 322,932  347:634 14,516 7,586 70.6 404,652 178,514 158 25 13.8 21 
Great Northern ...eeeee--1929 8.341 978,244 1,013,442 66,814 39,638 64.2 2,546,857 1,238,852 480 134 21.7 29 
1928 8,205 1,260,805 1,294,308 78,819 47,930 63.4 3,151,870 1,535,700 516 118 18.5 23 
Minn., St. P. & S. St. M...1929 4,357 530,050 ‘549,408 10,859 15,929 66.9 (907,063 ‘423,082 201 38 «15.9 8 
1928 4,358 642,043 663,448 6,667 18,841 67.9 1,073,161 519,924 227 21 8.3 16 
Northern Pacific .......-+- 1929 6,476 914,390 972,409 53,715 31,633 69.6 1,773,163 772,387 437 118 21.2 29 
1928 6,477 1,105,620 1,173,471 63,892 37,479 67.8 2,202,312 978,992 466 114 19.7 13 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1929 2,246 224071 °237,171 17,293 7,025 71.4 403,286 181,988 129 9 6.5 21 
1928 2.246 244,877 257,018 18,730 7,502 68.5 445,903 199,492 135 10 6.7 3 
Central Pea eS Be Cinch. 1929 11,232 1,985,337 2,181,666 124,991 67,811 65.0 3,997,257 1,402,483 795-153. 16.1100 
er 1928 11,193 2,992,423 2,336,975 156,779 74,544 65.2 4,410,008 1,506,364 874 133 13.2 123 
Chicage & Alten.......... 1929 1.000 303,979 (324,339 3,207 7,810 63.4 462,376 179,557. 122 24 ««16.7 11 
1928 1,000 324,157 353,720 3,359 8,429 65.0 491,050 184,573 116 360 -23.9 10 
Chi. Burl. & Quincy..... 1929 9.316 1,546,604 1,634,071 70,914 50,943 62.2 3,030,168 1,361,543 674 159 19.0 22 
: 1928 9.317 1,615,542 1,686,362 74,519 54,076 63.0 3,181,154 1,432,878 730 166 418.5 47 
Chi., Rock I. & Pacific....1929 7,548 1,442,039 1,512,520 16,204 37,139 63.7. 2,213,276 += 915,326 «= «5549S s«d129~—Ss«'19.1 59 
1928 7.564 1,359,897 1,416,951 15,062 36,047 65.6 2,073,286 873,693 557 116 17.2 58 
Denver & BR. G. Wan....:: 1929 2,564 °376,474 445,551 72,282 10,721 62.8 649.944  247:301 238 30. —-:11.0 19 
1928 2.563 360,797 422,642 69,504 10,351 64.3 614,521 243,757. 231 38s 14.1 15 
Oregon Short Line........1929 2,539 394,370 422,341 41,342 12,255 67.2 732,479 303,962 179 x 4.5 3¢ 
1928 2.539 408,219 436,097 41,828 12,971 65.5 783,895 319,524 176 19 9.7 16 
So. Pacific—Pacific Lines..1929 8.916 1,857,122 2,033,968 270,837 57,118 62.6 3,607,212 1,262,292 775 160 17.1 69 
1928 8,736 1,860,193 2,036,950 312,496 59,298 65.7 3,527,183 1,273,899 788 155 16.4 61 
Union Pacific ..........+. 1929 3.765 1,565,885 1,614,187 87,078 55,711 62.2 3,328,503 1,075,745 455 31 6.4 69 
1928 3,749 1,678,256 1,726,249 97,609 61,231 65.7 3,543,061 1,208,743 465 24 4.9 48 
| Southwestern Region: 1929 1,933 246,828 | 258,440 6,898 8,855 64.6 553,945 244127 109 16 124 ~~» 18 
i ten ee Oe ee ee 
, . tied, dite 3,176  427,2 437,144 ’ 4 , : 194 49 ; 73 
§ Me.-Kens-Tenes Lines 1958 3.176 465,802 474/842 121435 «16,286 = «461.2«4947'514 «368,631 «195 $1 20.6 61 
HY eS eet 1929 7,433 1,614,317 1,675,868 51,459 47,594 63.1 2,898,119 1,179,310 564 o 23 «(1 
1928 7.433 1,458,144 1,511,083 50,440 44.200 65.9 2,597,433 1,084,211 532 93 14.9 14 
Hy St. Louis-San Francisco....1929 5.213 898,089 914,070 12,202 22,475 62.0 1,348,984 (557,040 396 68 «14.6 23 
4 1928 5,221 869,296 887,758 9,526 21,594 63.1 1,269,437 525,617 394 74 15.8 35 
if Tenens &. Mow. Orleans... 1929 4,709 724,197 727,725 2,101 17,827 62.7 1,065,552 409,302 284 52 15.5 $9 
ie 1928 4,708 765,128 768,451 1,832 17,832 67.6 998,774 401,015 279 69 19.9 48 
a Texas & Pacific........... 1929 1,950 384,935 384,935 6,396 10,927 64.1 655,747 259,291 189 21 "10.2 3¢ 
. 1928 2,015 474,517 474,517 4,543 12,829 59.3 843,566 340,308 202 19 8.7 28 


gt 


os 
Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision 
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ared with September, 1928, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 


Region, road and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & Albany........ 1929 
1928 
Boston & Maine......... 1929 
1928 
N. Y., New H. & Hart..1929 
1928 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson..... 1929 
1928 
Del., Lack. & Western. ..1929 
1928 
Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie). .1929 
1928 
Lehigh Valley .......... 1929 
1928 
Michigan Central........ 1929 
1928 
New York Central....... 1929 
1928 
New York, Chi. & St. L..1929 
1928 
Pere Marquette ......... 1929 
1928 
Pitts. & Lake Erie...... 1929 
1928 
MEE kn épsddcconcdaue 1929 
1928 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 1929 
1928 
Central of New Jersey...1929 
1928 
Chicago & Eastern IIl....1929 
1928 
Clev., Cin., Chi. & St. L..1929 
1928 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. .1929 
1928 
ee eee 1929 
1928 
Pennsylvania System..... 1929 
1928 
EE éncuncseineBatus 1929 
1928 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 1929 
1928 
Norfolk & Western...... 1929 
1928 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line...... 1929 - 
1928 
Central of Georgia...... 1929 


1928 
Ill. Cent. (inc. Y.&M. V.)1929 
1928 
Louisville & Nashville.... ao 


19 
Seaboard Air Line....... 1929 

1928 
POMTOME icc ccsscccscicd 1929 

1928 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North waeine..- 0 
1 


928 
Chi., Mil., St. P. & Pac..1929 
1928 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om..1929 
1928 
Great Northern ........ 1929 
1928 
Minn., St. P. & S. St. M..1929 
1928 
Northern Pacific......... 1929 
1928 
Ore.-Wash. R.R. & Nav..1929 
1928 


Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1929 
P&S He SA rat? 1928 
Ch., Burl. & Quincy....1929 
1928 
Chi., Rock I. & Pacific. .1929 
1928 
Denver & R. G. Wn.....1929 


1928 
Orrgon Short Line...... 1929 
1928 
So. Pacific—Pacific Lines. 1929 
1928 
Union Pacific .......... 1929 
1928 


Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe.....1929 


1928 

Mo,-Kans.-Texas Lines...1929 
1928 
Missouri Pacific....... ..1929 


1928 
St. Louis-San Francisco. .1929 
192. 


8 
Texas & New Orleans. ..1929 
1928 


Texas & Pacific......... 1929 
i928 


Average number 


of freight cars on line 


7,884 
8,095 
14,488 
15,418 
27,461 
27,828 
18,816 
21,002 
15,389 
15,196 
58,404 
58,732 
11,853 
12,915 
9,291 
8,876 
10,231 
12,601 
14,164 
14,329 


64,487 
70,852 
14,534 
16,755 
12,068 
12,540 
18,149 
18,417 


23,908 
27,348 


27,796 
27,691 
26,029 
27,710 


20,612 
21,849 

4,242 

4,759 
37,409 
39,764 
40,789 
42,733 
14,444 
15,820 
46,594 
46,689 


46,339 
44,928 
50,479 
51,322 

2,285 


20,223 
19,354 


11,012 

8,894 
15,523 
15,880 
26,640 
27,147 
20,875 
22,159 
10,592 
11,324 

4,929 

6.064 


Foreign 


5,165 


15,194 
13,700 


37,254 
33,540 
11,534 
11,120 
5,103 
4,460 
21,708 
21,460 
8,355 
6,125 
5,692 
4,704 
93,739 
88,756 
16,098 
14,333 


13,976 
12,203 
11,420 

9,518 


6,120 
7,128 


6,495 
5,037 
8,463 
8,162 
29,141 
23,944 
12,572 
11,353 
15,994 
15,747 
7,973 
8.907 


Total 
7,878 
7,477 

21,650 
22,479 
31,864 
33,550 


14,055 
13,881 
23,755 
23,924 
52,212 
50,818 
31,128 
32,351 
33,180 
34,176 
141,992 
131,193 
24,882 
24,582 
20,375 
20,036 
21,390 
21,827 
29,358 
28,029 


101,741 
104,392 
26,068 
27,875 
17,171 
17,000 


41,681 


41,772 
39,894 
37,449 
37,228 


26,732 
28,977 

9,210 

9,090 
63,764 
63,696 
56,288 
60,339 
20,919 
22,170 
65,041 
64,618 


79,618 
77,156 
83,009 
79,845 
12,852 
12,670 
61,216 
63,418 
27,480 
29,201 
46,855 
50,830 
13,404 
13,622 


79,327 
78,426 
14,422 
14,667 
66,892 
68,637 
53,000 
49,597 
17,624 
17,285 
15,330 
15,222 
71,514 
69,440 
33,127 
33,798 


17,507 
13,931 
23,986 
24,042 
55,781 
51,091 
33,447 
33,512 
26,586 
27,071 
12,902 
14,971 
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WYN RYRDRUWNHOPFWOM COWANOWWUASBOS DARAWwWoOROCHYANDEA ANNY HHH RUNABDWDOOWUDO BAYVNMOKORDOBNNSwNNOUSS CYUARSH 


Loe 
ORRAS Hw Ran 
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CPUMRANAAMNMUNPRAM MWA wow PAnwnNan 


PAMRAWARADY 
MUSOKHNUALOWOAOCF”Y 


Gross 


tcn- 


miles per 
train- 
cent hour, ex- 
cluding 
serv- locomo- 
ice- tives ana 
tenders 


18,300 
19,360 
21,988 
19,543 
22,843 
20,831 


25,265 
24,117 
25,827 
23,935 
35,626 
33,617 
27,773 
26,107 
32,658 
31,692 
31,784 
31,150 
26,654 
27,006 
20,757 
19,990 
31,930 
32,560 
28,324 
28,071 


23,639 
23,082 
23,469 
21,653 
25,490 
23,518 
29,923 
27,833 
15,660 
16,298 

5,819 

5,343 
28,848 
26,362 
22,521 
20,719 


30,936 
31,947 
22,798 
21,832 
26,024 
25,824 
20,543 
19,719 
20,570 
19,607 
25,592 
24,853 
25,140 
23,148 
40,187 
38,922 


31,575 
27,967 
28,474 


Net 
ton- 
miles 
per 
train- 
mile 
498 
528 
731 
662 
789 
671 


964 
945 
880 
811 
1,130 
1,103 
906 
829 
756 
748 


DNNOVeLWHHNNHND AFA WWWWNNWWNNNNWWWwW 
NRE NRWSWANH HOS WUww WWwOrm in WONN RO eee 
MOWSCWWODHNUAN NAVD BDOKMUUNNOONAUUNAN 


me DNOMHOKONHKLOKOKVNYNOKHKH NOHKVNVVVYOKVSWNNNHKKVN 
OOM HRW WRRAARWOSOS ADANARNIAN  wWwnn pw 
RAN ADWUHNMAMNYVOONY RowFADOCWUUABDAON 


32.8 


— 


2 NesNanes 


WHNVNYWARAWLODN AUYN NWHHD 
DoaVeaecounann NKNoOAN NHNBADAONHH 


SSERRSHSARKRSSSSG ALANS SOCGSSIASNY NNASNKRERGREN BN 


WOFPPAWWWWHWFANNAFLA NN WYCWNHSWHDN WWD 
TOM WWRADWOUNDUUAD BDUNKCOONAWOASwWH 


Net 
ton- Poundsof  Loco- 
miles coal per mo- 
per 1,000 gross _ tive- 
mile of ton-miles, miles 
road _ including per 
per locomotives locomo- 
day and tenders tive-day 
8.278 164 62.9 
7,734 167 58.8 
4,616 103 61.1 
4,090 109 53.8 
6,077 104 60.5 
5,387 108 54.3 
12,046 127 58.9 
11,167 133 54.8 
14,361 127 69.5 
14,077 128 73.1 
15,240 103 72.5 
14,520 112 67.9 
12,582 140 64.5 
11,450 144 55.6 
7,361 102 79.5 
7,758 103 75.9 
10,965 96 62.4 
10,357 104 58.4 
9,611 98 84.2 
9,133 101 71.2 
5,010 98 80.8 
5,181 97 77.1 
30,301 110 73.5 
29,722 91 55.1 
7,932 109 84.9 
7,454 114 78.2 
11,918 136 71.3 
11,794 140 67.8 
11,685 135 54.8 
12,037 145 52.7 
6,874 113 49.2 
6,920 127 49.6 
10,745 106 68.2 
9,984 109 58.2 
11,325 121 56.4 
10,675 118 53.3 
1,291 350 47.7 
1,405 301 30.8 
15,346 116 61.8 
13,517 120 53.4 
14,259 133 60.2 
13,700 145 58.9 
21,933 82 68.4 
21,367 84 66.2 
23,733 112 69.3 
21,190 120 58.7 
1,875 103 38.7 
1,831 110 35.8 
2,657 127 58.0 
2,462 131 55.1 
7,534 119 76.3 
7,229 125 74.1 
7,564 133 81.4 
7,654 134 79.0 
2,042 124 52.5 
1,866 135 48.3 
4,091 147 51.4 
4,016 150 51.7 
3,812 120 66.0 
3,995 118 63.1 
4,155 119 73.5 
4,414 120 76.3 
3,305 116 69.3 
3,452 116 65.7 
4,951 111 58.7 
6,164 112 72.2 
3,237 92 78.1 
3,977 94 90.4 
3,976 136 61.7 
5,039 130 71.1 
2,701 150 61.6 
2,961 151 63.3 
4,162 104 81.1 
4,486 103 82.6 
5,987 132 74.9 
6,154 130 78.4 
4,871 117 68.3 
5,126 117 65.6 
4,042 134 75.1 
3,850 135 70.9 
3,216 163 64.6 
3,170 170 61.0 
3,991 114 82.7 
4,195 108 81.7 
4,719 114 82.2 
4,861 117 83.1 
9,523 103 116.7 
10,746 100 124.4 
4,210 85 70.8 
3,566 92 58.6 
3,687 87 61.3 
3,868 88 65.7 
5,288 122 89.5 
4,862 119 83.3 
3,562 136 66.6 
3,356 142 63.9 
2,897 90 72.5 
2,839 95 73.8 
4,433 87 62.1 
5,630 88 72.3 
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News of the Week 


(Continued from page 1211) 


days in the week, Monday, Thursday and 
Saturday; northbound the cars start on 
Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. Leav- 
ing the Canadian terminus on Sunday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, there will be 
a car through to St. Petersburg, Fila., 
the departure from St. Petersburg, north- 
ward, being on Wednesday, Friday and 
Saturday. The St. Petersburg run will 
take in Quebec on two days a week but 
on one day in the week, Montreal will 
be the northern terminus. 


Illinois Central to Carry Autos 
for Passengers 


Special low rates for the transportation 
of automobiles of passengers going to 
the Southern winter resorts will be of- 
fered by the Illinois Central during the 
coming season in an experiment to build 
up railway passenger traffic. Under the 
special rates, which will become effective 
about the middle of December, an auto- 
mobile will be carried for the equivalent 
of three passenger fares, provided two 
or more tickets are purchased and used 
by the shipper. The rates will apply 
from Chicago, Peoria, IIl., St. Louis, Mo., 
and places south thereof to New Qrleans, 
La., Gulfport Miss., and the principal 
points in Florida. 

The winter round-trip tourist rate from 
Chicago to Jacksonville, Fla., amounts to 
$35.06 each way. Two persons, therefore, 
can make the round trip for $70.12 each 
way for their own tickets and $105.18 
each way for their car. The winter 
round-trip tourist rate from Chicago to 
New Orleans is $30.67 each way, and 
two persons can make that round trip 
for $61.33 each way for their own tickets 
and $92 for their car. : 

“We are prepared to handle our pas- 
sengers’ automobiles in our fastest freight 
trains,” said J. V. Lanigan, passenger 
traffic manager. “From Chicago we ship 
freight regularly to New Orleans in 55 
hours and to Jacksonville in 72 hours, 
and schedules from other points are pro- 
portionately fast.” 


C. G. W. Speeds Up Freight 
Service 


The Chicago Great Western has added 
three fast freight trains and has speeded 
up the schedules of several other trains 
to meet the needs of shippers between 
Chicago, St. Paul, Omaha, and Kansas 
City, and intermediate points. The new 
schedules afford better connections with 
through freight trains moving to the 
eastern and western seaboards, as well 
as between the north and south and the 
interior. 

A Chicago-St. Paul train has been 
placed on a 23-%-hr. schedule north- 
bound and 23 hr. 40 min. southbound 
between these cities. A Chicago-Council 
Bluffs train now makes the run in 27-% 
hr. westbound and 25 hr. eastbound, in 
contrast to the old time of 33-% hr. 
An additional 26-14-hr. train has been 
added from Council Bluffs to Chicago. 
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A new Chicago-Kansas City train op- 
erates on a 32-hr. schedule in both 
directions between these cities. Previ- 
ously there was no through service and 
the time was 41 hr. These trains also 
afford faster service to intermediate 
points. Another new train now operates 
from Kansas City to St. Paul on a 30-hr. 
40-min. schedule northbound and a 37-hr. 
30-min. schedule returning. 


Business Prospects Reported 
Favorable 


American industry and trade, for the 
balance of the year and for the first quar- 
ter of 1930, will be retarded to some ex- 
tent as the result of the upset in the stock 
market but after that may proceed nor- 
mally—this is the opinion of the business 
paper editors of the country as developed 
by a survey jointly conducted by the Na- 
tional Conference of Business Paper Edi- 
tors and the Associated Business Papers. 
In this each editor reported on conditions 
and prospects as he saw them in the in- 
dustry or trade with which his paper is 
concerned. The upset in security prices 
is having a sobering influence but it is 
not anticipated that this will adversely 
affect the general credit situation. Fur- 
ther it is believed that money rates will 
become low enough to permit greater ac- 
tivity in building,. public works construc- 
tion and industrial plant expansion and 
modernization. 

In the main these editors agree that as 
the result of the crash in stock prices 
business executives will work harder at 
their jobs and pay less attention to the 
stock ticker. Further they hold that the 
prospects for 1930 are excellent for the 
businesses ready to apply the needed ad- 
ditional sales effort drive, but only those 
companies which will extend themselves 
to the utmost will come through the com- 
ing year with profits up to the level of 
the last few years. 

No trade or industry has been dis- 
tinctly crippled by the sudden decline in 
stock market prices and many of the edi- 
tors feel strongly that the result will be 
lowering of money rates generally and its 
return from the call money market to 
localize employment. None of them re- 
pert drastic reductions in production em- 
ployment and all hold that the industries 
producing or merchandising goods in the 
luxury class will feel the adverse con- 
ditions first and be hit hardest. On the 
other hand they report that industry in 
general has not been overproducing and 
that stocks on hand of raw materials and 
finished products are low enough for 
whatever period of retardation may take 
place. The purchasing power of the gen- 
eral public may decline somewhat, but the 
business papers editors do not believe that 
this will reach serious proportions or last 
very long. 

The status of production and distribu- 
tion, as portrayed by the latest availabie 
figures, gives no sign of general drastic 
curtailment as a result of the stock market 
deflation. Such curtailments as are re- 
ported are in many cases the result of high 
money rates—which condition has now 
been corrected—or are the result of an 
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overproduction. General manufacturing 
as measured by the monthly consumption 
of electrical energy py the factories of 
the country in October was at a rate of 
3.9 per cent above October last year; the 
textile industry gave little indication of 
any reaction and October as a whole was 
a good month; engineering construction 
has declined steadily since May, the Octo- 
ber lettings being 4 per cent under Octo- 
ber 1928; with money again available for 
mortgages building operations on a large 
scale are anticipated; sales of airplanes 
are slackening with the approaching win- 
ter season; demand in the machinery and 
machine-tool industry is holding up well; 
non-ferrous metal mines, mills and smel- 
ters continue active, although the stock 
market crash has adversely affected sales 
and prices; some curtailment in produc- 
tion will be witnessed in the radio in- 
dustry, but this will not be general; un- 
seasonable weather has slowed down busi- 
ness in the coal markets of the country; 
automobile production is being stringently 
curtailed, but the industry is financially 
sound; many important industrial devel- 
opments and modernization projects are 
being announced; less luxury sales and 
more necessity buying is prevalent in the 
boot and shoe field; trade in the chemical 
industry is expected to slow up in the 
next few months; steel ingot production 
during October declined 7.4 per cent 
against an average increase for the same 
period during the last five years of 3.9 
per cent; new financing in the electric 
light and power industry was materially 
decreased, the first nine months showing 
a decrease of 24 per cent as compared 
with the same period last year, and Oc- 
tober financing being 61 per cent under 
October last year; agricultural conditions 
are sound, and farmers taken as a whole 
are optimistic for the first time in years. 
Financially the country was _ never 
stronger and money is again flowing 
into trade and industry and is available 
at reasonable rates. 

The railroads of the country, the 
editors feel, anticipate that freight trattic 
and earnings may be reduced but that 
by the middle of next year the stock 
market break will have a good effect 
on general business and railroad business 
in particular. In the building and con- 
struction field the editors are unanimous 
in holding that the break in stock prices 
will result in making investments in 
Luilding operation distinctly attractive 
and that this after the temporary gen- 
eral decline is past will stimulate build- 
ing and construction in all branches. 
Residential building which has been much 
below normal for a year will go ahead 
rapidly. 

Editors of the advertising journals who 
queried the chief national advertisers as 
to what effect the stock market crash 
would have on advertising schedules for 
1930, report that these replies indicate 
no retrenchment in advertising expendi- 
tures. Some even contemplate additionai 
advertising effort to force 1930 sales 
ahead and none indicates a disposition 
to consider the future with dread and 
expectation of general business depres- 
sion. 
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New South Wales Railways to 
Reorganize Board 


D-epartmént of Commerce reports in- 
dicate that the deficit of £1,039,386, or 
over $5,000,000, in the accounts of the 
New South Wales Railways for the fis- 
cal vear ending June 30, 1929, (reviewed 
in the Railway Age of November 9), and 
increasing motor competition have finally 
precipitated a decision to reorganize the 
financial management of the railways 
alonz lines recommended by British ex- 
perts in 1924. The state government in- 
tends to appoint to the railway board 
men of proved business capacity and ex- 
pert financial knowledge, as well as men 
with practical engineering experience. 


Transportation Exhibit to be 
Held in Poland 


Coinciding with the Congress of the 
International Association of Communica- 
tional Concerns, which is to be held at 
Warsaw in July, 1930, an international 
transportation and tourist exposition will 
be opened in Poznan (Poland) for a peri- 
od of two months. According to reports 
from the Department of Commerce there 
will be six major divisions of exhibits, as 
follows: Motor car transportation and 
highway construction; railways and tram- 
ways; international travel, ethnology an< 
folklore; communications, including tele- 
phone, telegraph and radio; marine trans- 
portation and aerial transportation. About 
1,000,000 square feet of exhibition space 
will be available. 


European Labor on South 
African Railways 


Except for the years from 1922 to 1924, 
when conditions throughout the entire 
Union were distinctly unsettled, the policy 
adopted in 1907 by the South African 
Railways of replacing native by white la- 
bor even in the lowest grades of service 
wherever conditions warranted has been 
decidedly successful, according to a report 
recently issued by the general manager 
of railways and harbors. 

Until 1907, only native colored labor 
had Leen employed by the railways, except 
in supervisory positions, but in that year, 
largely to relieve unemployment and gen- 
eral distress among the Afrikanders, or 
“poor whites,” some 300 of them were en- 
gage! at various stations on the Trans- 
vaal South Eastern division, on condition 
that cach man should do as much or more 
work as the native whom he replaced, and 
at the same rate of pay. The experiment 
was undertaken in the face of numer- 
ous objections based upon the danger of 
breaking down racial restrictions or devel- 
opine class feeling among the whites and 
the ‘nability of the whites to perform 
manual labor as cheaply and efficiently 
as it had been done by natives. 

These objections failed to materialize 
and the experiment proved _ sufficiently 


successful to warrant a gradual increase 
in the number of white laborers, until, 
in 1921, the total number permanently 
employed was 4,705, with 382 others work- 
ing temporarily on new construction. 
During the next three years, however, 
strikes, generally unsettled conditions 
throughout South Africa and lack of a 


definite labor policy led to widespread 


dissatisfaction among the permanent white 
employees, with the result that their num- 
ber fell to 3,083 at the end of 1924. Dur- 
ing the same period, the number of those 
engaged on new projects rose to 1,677, 


but the railway administration and the’ 


men so employed both felt that this was 
merely a charitable measure to relieve ex- 
isting unemployment, that the work was 
only temporary and that there was no op- 
portunity for promotion. Necessarily, 
therefore, supervision was careless and 
the work poorly done. 

By the close of 1924 the need of a fixed 
attitude toward white labor was plainly 
evident, to relieve general unemployment 
as well as to improve the quality of rail- 
way work. Consequently, a definite pol- 
icy cf employing more European laborers 
as natives and others left the service was 
adopted and suitable regulations were 
framed under which the men were to be 
engaged and promoted. As a result of 
this change, the number of permanent 
white employees below the supervisory 
grades more than doubled almost im- 
mediately, rising to 7,557 early in 1925, 
while those engaged in new construction 
increased in nearly the same ratio, stand- 
ing at 3,193 in March of that year. The 
increase in both classes continued steadily, 
although somewhat more slowly, during 
the next few years, until, on December 
31, 1928, there were 15,878 white labor- 
ers of European origin in the service of 
the South African railways. Of these, 
12,479 were permanently employed on lines 
in operation, and 3,399 were engaged on 
new construction projects of a more or 
less temporary nature. 

The outstanding feature of the labor 
policy adopted late in 1924, says the 
general manager’s report, was that “la- 
borers, if in possession of the necessary 
educational qualifications, could attain to 
almost any position in the service. Except 
in cases requiring technical training, all 
promotions were to be made through and 
from the laborers’ ranks. This principle 
was undoubtedly the cause of the in- 
creased efficiency exhibited by such men, 
meaning, as it did, the creation of a new 
world as far as they were concerned.” 
That full use was made of the new oppor- 
tunities thus afforded is shown by the 
fact that the number of laborers  ad- 
vanced to classified occupations, which had 
averaged only 300 a year from 1907 to 
1920, has averaged over 1,800 annually 
since 1924, rising to 2,300 in 1926 and to 
over 3,000 the next year. Furthermore, in 


‘order that employees might take the ful- 


lest possible advantage of opportunities 
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for promotion by improving their educa- 
tional ratings, arrangements were made 
by the railways with the Education De- 
partment of the Union of South Africa 
to allow laborers ‘to attend the depart- 
ment’s continuation classes where such 
were in existence, while the railways them- 
selves have established correspondence 
courses or continuation classes of their 
own at more than thirty additional points, 

In addition to the clauses relating to 
promotion and educational facilities the 
new labor policy included a wage system 
based on age, the provision of living quar- 
ters or an allowance in lieu thereof, free 
medical treatment and pass privileges for 
laborers and their families. A system of 
employing Europeans as casual laborers 
on a piece work basis on new construc- 
tion projects and of filling vacancies in 
the regular ranks from among these 
casual employees was also developed, as 
was a plan of allowing men with the 
equivalent of a high school education to 
enter the service as probationers. This 
latter is a rank above that of laborer and 
offers a chance for advancement to of- 
ficial positions. Some 800 of these men 
were promoted during 1928. 

The tangible results of the changed la- 
bor policies of the South African raii- 
ways, visible in the number of whites em- 
ployed and promoted, have already been 
mentioned. In addition, the report points 
out, there were marked benefits of an in- 
tangible nature, even aside from the re- 
sulting relief of unemployment. The Eu- 
ropeans proved more than able to hold 
their own with native labor, often with 
an actual decrease in cost. Also, as time 
went on and more advanced methods 
were introduced it was found that whites 
accomplished the same work as natives 
more quickly, more efficiently and with 
improved results. 

No predictions are made in the report 
as to the future of white labor, but from 
the success which has attended its employ- 
ment since the adoption of the new policy 
in 1924 it is likely that its use will be ex- 
tended well beyond its present limits. 


New Zealand Government 
Railways in 1928-29 


A deficit after interest charges of §$2,- 
107,458 was reported by the New Zealand 
Government Railways for the year ending 
March 31, 1929. This compares respec- 
tively with 1927-28 and 1926-27 deficits of 
$1,419,371 and $485,339. The year 1925- 
26 was the last in which these government 
lines reported a surplus after interest 
charges. This latter amounted to $102,382 
after a deduction of $282,460 for appro- 
priations and betterments. The succeed- 
ing years report no such item for better- 
ment appropriations. 

The growth of this deficit since the 
year 1925-26 is due mainly to the increas- 
ed interest charges, since with but slight 
variations, the revenues, expenses and net 
revenues have remained approximately 
the same. The interest charge, however, 
has increased from $9,317,825 in 1925-26 
to $11,353,601 in the year 1928-29. This 
latter has evidently been caused by in- 
creased construction costs of recent years. 
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Since 1925-26 only 149 new miles of line 

have been opened but the cost of these 
has apparently been sufficiently large to 
bring the average capital cost per mile 
from its 1925-26 figure of $73,888 to a 
1928-29 figure of $83,813. 

The gross revenues for the year 1928- 
29 were $42,602,638, operating expenses 
were $33,356,495 and net revenues were 
$9,246,143. These figures compare respec- 
tively with a 1927-28 gross of $41,514,500, 
operating expenses of $32,556,549 and net 
revenues of $8,957,951. In 1925-26, the 
last year in which a surplus was reported, 
the net revenues were $9,702,667 or but 
$456,000 more than in the past year when 
the record deficit was reported. 

If railway operations alone be consid- 
ered the 1928-29 gross revenues were $36,- 
646,087, operating expenses were $31,044,- 
200 and net revenues $5,601,887, compar- 
ing respectively with 1927-28 gross of 
$35,764,525, expenses of $30,691,320 and 
net revenues of $5,073,205. The railway 
operating ratio during the past year was 
84.71 as compared with a 1927-28 figure 
of 85.81. The revenue per train-mile for 
the past two years remains stationary at 
$3.25 but expenses dropped four cents to 
bring the net per train-mile from 46 cents 
in 1927-28 to 50 cents in 1928-29. 

Passenger traffic during the year 
accounted for $10,347,513 of the total 
gross revenues, a decrease of $100,000 
or 0.96 per cent from the previous year. 
The 1928-29 freight revenue amounted to 
$23,600,629, an increase of $808,371 or 3.55 
per cent. The principal increases in ex- 
penses were in the maintenance of equip- 
ment and in transportation costs. The 
former increase was due to a larger pro- 
gram of renewals and augmented over- 
head expenses in connection with shop 
reorganization work. The increase in 
transportation costs is due to expenses 
incurred in operating additional miles 
taken over during the year and the cost 
of providing new services such as night 
express trains in South Island. 

The report points out that the question 
of highway operations is growing in im- 
portance because of the effect which high- 
way competition has on railway revenues. 
It continues to say, however, that such op- 
erations by the railways should be decided 
upon with great caution and that the man- 
agement is by no means in a position to 
say that present highway operations of 
the railways are on a sound basis. It 
rather feels that any further action in this 
direction requires careful study. Only 
when a road service, this discussion con- 
cludes, is definitely ascertained to be the 
cheapest and most efficient means, should 
the department turn to that form of trans- 
port. 

In connection with branch line opera- 
tions it is stated that considerable atten- 
tion has already been given to an investi- 
gation of these lines. At the present time 
a committee of executive officers repre- 
senting every phase of railway operation 
is making a study of this question with 
a view to the formulation of definite rec- 
ommendations as to the best method of 
handling this branch line traffic, whether 
by rail motor cars, highway service or 
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trains and, in the event of rail motor cars 
being recommended, what is the most use- 
ful type for the particular service required 
in each case. 

In his discussion of the statistics, par- 
ticularly in commenting on the deficit, 
the minister says: “While on the expen- 
diture side the whole of the costs neces- 
sary to give the service to the community 
that is given through the railways (includ- 
ing both ‘policy’ service and what might 
be called ‘commercial’ service) are in- 
cluded, the whole of the return to the 
community resulting from such expendi- 
ture is not reflected in the railway rev- 
enue statement .. . I submit that in con- 
sidering the railways from a managerial 
point of view these accounts are not 
necessarily a sound basis for judgment, 


‘and they may be positively misleading. 


To conclude that a debit balance as be- 
tween these accounts is eviderice of de- 
fect in the management is as unfair as it 
is incorrect, inasmuch as it ignores factors 
vitally bearing on the balance on these 
accounts, over which the management, as 
such, has no control whatever. Such fac- 
tors may be collectively summarized under 
the heading of ‘policy’ and those factors, 
qua policy, are non-managerial . . . Stated 
in the fewest words it seems to me that 
the duty of the management of a railway 
system such as ours is to carry out the 
policy set for the working of the depart- 
ment at the lowest cost that the carrying- 
out of such policy permits of.” 

Later in the conclusion to his report the 
minister comments upon the questions of 
separating the railway department from 
other governmental agencies. He says: 
“The growth of the idea of the commer- 
cialization of the railways is one of the 
most outstanding features of the railway 
problem today Commercialization 
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means nothing else but the adoption o/ 
such a policy and such methods of wo-k- 
ing as will insure the best financial -c- 
sults directly through the revenue and | x 
penditure accounts. If this result is ain ed 
at, then the only logical thing to do is »\o 
only to commercialize the methods of 
working, but also to commercialize he 
policy. The latter is unquestionably he 
governing factor and definitely circ) »- 
scribes the operations of the former 
Whether the department should be thor- 
oughly commercialized is a policy qves- 
tion .. . I feel, however, that in jusiice 
to the railwaymen and, indeed, to the coun- 
try itseli—the issue should be laid hare 
... The point is that to get the best re 
sults under either system one or the other 
should be definitely adopted, both as a 
standard for the operations and as a 
standard by which to test its results. To 
adopt one for one purpose and the other 
for the other purpose is inconsistent, fu- 
tile and harmful. The position that has 
arisen in South Africa is in many respects 
analogous to that which has arisen here 
and has been made the subject of a very 
able work entitled “The Railway Policy 
of South Africa” by Dr. S. H. Frankel 

and while not necessarily agrecing 
with all the conclusions arrived at therein, 
I would commend this work to the study 
of all those who are interested in the rail- 
way problem in New Zealand.” 

The book referred to was reviewed in 
the Railway Age of March 30, page 749 
The author holds that commercial princi- 
ples should be the guide in the develo; 
ment of railway policy. He then sug- 
gests a solution in a plan of governmental 
operation following that of the Canadian 
National and the machinery which the 
Dawes plan set up for the management 
of German Railways. 





The Largest Freight Car in Great Britain 


The first of a fleet of thirty cars of 40 tons’ capacity to be built for the London, Midian 
Scottish at the Smethwick works of the Birmingham Railway Carriage Company. The 
cars, each of which weighs nineteen tons and is self-unloading, will form a complete train fo 


carriage of company coal. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 











Locomotives 


THE Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
is inquiring for ten Mallet (2-8-8-2) type 
locomotives. 


Tue East Jersey Rartroap & TER- 
MINAL COMPANY has ordered one six- 
wheel switching locomotive from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Sr. Louis-San Francisco has 
ordered 20 locomotives of the 2-8-2 type 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of November 2. 


Freight Cars 


THE SouTHERN PacirFic is inquiring 
for 300 automobile cars and 100 gondola 
cars. 


THe Peoptes GAs By-Propucts Cor- 
PORATION, Chicago, is inquiring for from 
10 to 25 tank cars. 


Tue NortH AMERICAN Car CoMPANY 
is inquiring for from 50 to 100 express 
refrigerator cars. 


Tue SHELL Company, 200 Bush street, 
San Francisco, Cal., is inquiring for 10 
flat cars of 30 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Missouri-KAnSAsS-TEXAs is inquir- 
ing for 500 gondola cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue NortTHERN PAciric is inquiring for 
nine dining cars. 


Tue Detroir & Mackrnac has ordered 
a baggage and mail car from the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. 


THE TexAs-MExIcaANn has ordered onc 
combination postal and baggage car from 
the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Iron and Steel 


THe WeEsteRN Paciric has ordered 
15,000 tons of rails from the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company. 


THe New York, Ontario & WESTERN 
has ordered 150 tons of steel from the 
Phoenix Bridge Company. 


Tue Boston & MAINE has ordered 40C 
tons of steel for signal bridges from the 
Boston Bridge Works. 


Tue Bartimore & Onto has ordered 
700 tons of steel for bridges from the 
American Bridge Company and 175 tons 
rom the McClintic-Marshall Company. 


Tue Wasasu Has ordered 23,000 tons 
f rails, 11,000 tons being placed with 
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the Illinois Steel Company, 9,000 tons 
with the Inland Steel Company and 3,000 
tons with the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


THe Kansas City SouTHERN has 
ordered 8,000 tons of rails, 3,000 tons 
being placed with the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, 3,000 tons with the Bethlehem Steel 
Company and 2,000 with the Inland Steel 
Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PAcIFIC 
has ordered 57,100 tons of rails, 39,200 
tons having been placed with the Illinois 
Steel Company, 6,900 tons with the In- 
land Steel Company and 11,000 tons with 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 


THE ILitinors CENTRAL has ordered ’ 


40,000 tons of rails, 25,000 tons having 
been placed with the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company, 10,000 tons 
with the Inland Steel Company and 5,000 
tons with the Illinois Steel Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcy 
is inquiring for a portable lathe. 


THE Louisvitte & NASHVILLE is in- 
quiring for a turret lathe. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric 
has ordered a 10-ton 30-ft. span, 2-motor 
stationary gantry crane from the Whit- 
ing corporation. 


Signaling 


THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
have ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Company an electric interlocking, 
type F, 15 levers, for the station at 
Tamachi. 


THe Paciric Etectrric has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany material for an electro-pneumatic 
interlocking at Sixth and Main streets, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Tue New York .Centrat has ordered, 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany, an electric interlocking, 80 levers, 
for New Hamburg, near Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. The order includes 48 color light 
signals, type SA, and 21 switch machines. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtinctron & QuINcy 
has ordered, from the General Railway 
Signal Company, a 12-lever dispatching 
machine for control of interlocking facili- 
ties at Halpin, Iowa. The machine will 
be in the station at Albia about three miles 
distant; three crossovers and ten signals 
will be controlled. 


Ip—eAL Posts.—The American Steel & 
Wire Company has issued an eight-page 
folder covering the dimensions, properties 
and advantages of its U-type steel fence 
posts, explaining methods of driving, at- 
taching wire fencing, etc. Space is also 
allotted to data and sketches relating to 
galvanized end, gate and corner posts 
and the Gray angle, end and corner 


posts. 
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Supply Trade 








Gordon Thornton has recently joined 
the Cleveland staff of the United States 
Electrical Tool Company. 


The Acme Steel Company, Glassmere, 
Pa., manufacturers of electric steel cast- 
ings, is making additions to its foundry 
buildings and installing additional ma- 
chinery. 


The Fate-Root-Heath Company, Ply- 
mouth, Ohio, has recently completed a 
new factory unit, of steel and brick con- 
struction. New equipment which is now 
being installed will enable this com- 
pany to double its present output of 
gasoline and Diesel locomotives. 


Albert J. Sams, 28 E. Jackson boule- 
vard, Chicago, has been appointed west- 
ern sales representative of the Frederick 
Iron & Steel Company, Frederick, Md., 
to handle its line of locomotive special- 
ties. 


Ralph H. Clore, branch sales manager, 
of the U. S. Electrical Tool Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed 
general sales manager, succeeding 
George M. Lawrence, resigned to be- 
come vice-president of the General Ra- 
dial Drill Company, Cincinnati. 


The P. & C. Company, Chicago, has 
been organized to sell railway and indus- 
trial supplies by Walter R. Pflasterer, 
formerly manager of railroad sales of the 
United States Graphite Company and 
Roy N. Chissom, manager of railroad 
sales of the Otley Paint Company. 


The Railroad Supply Company, Chi- 
cago, has purchased the Chicago Railway 
Signal & Supply Company. The pro- 
ducts and devices of the latter company 
will be manufactured and sold by the 
former company, the business being con- 
ducted under the direction of the com- 
bined sales and engineering staffs of 
both companies. 


James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and E. 
G. Grace, president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, have announced that 
the suits recently brought by Bethlehem 
Steel Company against the United 
States Steel Corporation and certain of 
its subsidiaries involving an alleged in- 
fringement of patents covering the 
manufacture and sale of broad flange 
sections have been setéled under an ar- 
rangement by which the United States 
Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries 
have been licensed to manufacture and 
sell such sections under the Bethlehem 
patents for the remainder of their terms 
—from 12 to 16 years. The suits are to 
be discontinued. 


Obituary 


Arthur LeGrand Doty, vice-president 
of the Middletown Car Company, died 
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at the Hudson City Hospital, Hudson, 
N. Y., on November 18, following an 
operation. Mr. Doty was born on July 
21, 1871, at Newark, N. J. He prepared 
for college at the Newark Academy, 
and graduated from Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1892. He was for many years 
in the railroad equipment export busi- 
ness, particularly with South America. 
Later he served as vice-president of the 
Middletown Car Company, with head- 
quarters at Paris in charge of its foreign 
activities. During the World War Mr. 
Doty rendered important service in 
charge of the erection of cars shipped 
overseas for use of the French and 
American armies. He also supervised 
transportation of heavy munitions ship- 
ments for the Allied armies. 


L. S. Carroll, vice-president in charge 
of purchases of the American Locomo- 
tive Company who died on November 
14 in a subway train while on his way 
to his office in New York, was born at 
Hemlock Lake, N. Y. He entered the 
service of the Chicago & North West- 
ern in 1886 as a helper at a station in 
Dakota. He learned telegraphy and 
subsequently served as operator and 
station agent. He was later transferred 
to the accounting department in Chi- 
cago where he served consecutively as 
traveling auditor and general traveling 
auditor until his appointment in 1901 as 
purchasing agent. He _ subsequently 





L. §S. Carroll 


served as general purchasing agent for 
both the Chicago & North Western and 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, During the government opera- 
tion of the railroads he was chairman 
of the Northwestern Regional Purchas- 
ing Committee 4nd when the railroads 
were returned to their owners, Mr. 
Carroll, on March 1, 1920, entered the 
service of the American Locomotive 
Company as general purchasing agent 
and since May 1924 served as vice- 
president in charge of purchases of the 
same company. 





THE NEW BRANCH LINE of the Chicago 
& North Western=between Winner, S. D., 
and Wood, 34 miles, was opened to traffic 
on November 1. 
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Construction 








Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—A 
general contract has been let to Joseph 
E. Nelson & Sons, Company, Chicago, 
for the construction of a brick, concrete 
and steel roundhouse and turntable at 
Kansas City, Mo., at a total cost of 
about $50,000. 


Erre.—This company received bids on 
November 22 for alterations and addi- 
tions to engine shops at Hornell, N. Y. 
About 80,000 sq. ft. ot floor space will 
be added to the shop facilities and there 
will also be other minor alterations. A 
contract has recently been awarded to 
Senior & Palmer, Inc., of New York City, 
for channel changes and the construction 
of a new bridge over Cunningham Creek, 
at Canisteo, N. Y. The cost of this work 
will be between $50,000 and $60,000. 


GREAT NorRTHERN.—A contract for the 
construction of a car repair shop and 
wood working mill at Great Falls, Mont., 
to replace a structure destroyed by fire 
has been awarded to Pappin & Dudley, 
Great Falls. The shop and mill building, 
which will have dimensions of 114 ft. 
by 600 ft., and repair track facilities wili 
involve a total expenditure of about 
$140,000. 

LenicH VALLEY.—The Public Service 
Commission of New York has amended 
its order relative to the location of a 
bridge carrying this company’s tracks over 
Decker crossing, a mile north of Cayuta 
station, N. Y. The new location is 
to be about 80 ft. south of the former 
location of the bridge. The cost of 
the project was originally estimated at 
$121,200, while the cost of the extra work 
desired by the railroad company is esti- 
mated at $8,300. 


Missourt Pactric—The general con- 
tract for the construction of a spring 
shop at Sedalia, Mo., has been let to 
T. H. Johnson, Sedalia. This building 
will have outside dimensions of 51 ft. 
by 151 ft. and will be constructed with 
concrete foundation, steel frame and 
corrugated asbestos siding. 


New York Centrat.—The Public 
Service Commission of New York has 
notified this company that it does not 
consider as excessive the low bid of 
$114,980 submitted by the Deline Con- 
struction Company, Watertown, N. Y., 
for the elimination of Kennies crossing 
near Evans Mills, N. Y., and has directed 
the railroad to award the necessary con- 
tract. The Commission has also approved 
the general plan submitted by the New 
York Central for reconstruction of the 
bridge carrying its tracks over the Tren- 
ton-Prospect-Remsen state highway in 
Trenton, N. Y. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis.— 
The State Highway department of Ohio 
has ordered the elimination of the grade 
crossing of this company’s line and the 
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Lake Shore Electric Railway with state 
route number two, two miles east of 
Vermillion, Ohio. 


New York, Ontario & WeEsTERN.—The 
Plank road crossing of this company’s 
tracks in Wallkill, N. Y., has been desig- 
nated for elimination by the Public 
Service Commission of New York. 


New York, PittspurcH & CuicAco.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
assigned this company’s application for 
a certificate authorizing the construction 
of a line across the state of Pennsylvania, 
from Allegheny to Easton for further 
hearing at Washington on December 17, 
before C. V. Burnside, assistant director 
of the Bureau of Finance. The original 
application was filed in 1925 and hearings 
were held but after a proposed report 
had been issued recommending that a 
certificate should bé withheld until more 
definite plans for the financing had been 
made, the matter was withdrawn from 
consideration. Later, after the commis- 
sion had asked L, F. Loree, who repre- 
sented the estate of the late E. H. 
Harriman in the matter, if he desired 
further hearings or that the case be 
dismissed, Mr. Loree advised that the 
company would be ready for further 
hearing after November 1. Mr. Loree 
stated that a further engineering inves- 
tigation of the location made during the 
summer had suggested some rectification 
of the line as proposed but not sufficient 
to warrant an amended application. 


NORTHERN ALBERTA.—The directors of 
this company have decided to recommend 
the construction in 1930 of a line from 
Hythe, Alta. to Rolla, 50 miles and 
another from Nairview, Alta., west 15 
miles, 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has 
been directed in an order of the Public 
Service Commission of New York to pre- 
pare descriptions and maps required in 
connection with the elimination of the 
Wilson Road crossing in Aurora, N. Y., 
and of the Main street, Oakwood avenue, 
Persons street and Olean street crossings 
at East Aurora. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Compressed air work 
in the construction of caissons and 
foundations for the Pennsylvania’s new 
bridge over the Passaic river at Newark, 
N. J., is being done by Senior & Palmer, 
Inc., New York City. It was announced 
in the Railway Age of October 26 that 
a contract for pile foundations for this 
same bridge had been let to J. Rich 
Steers, Inc., of New York City, and the 
two construction companies are working 
together on the project. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—According to recent 
announcements, this cgmpany is to con- 
struct a new passenger station, costing 
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approximately $1,750,000, at Trenton, N. 
J. The new development, fronting on 
Clinton street, will be completely elec- 
trified, and will occupy the site of the 
present station, which is to be removed. 
Adequate parking space for automobiles 
will be provided, a loop track for street 
car service is to be constructed and space 
for a motor coach terminal is to be set 
aside near Clinton avenue on the south 
side of the main building. Access to 
trains will be through an extension of the 
present concourse over the tracks. With 
a view to increasing the capacity of the 
main line between Overbrook, Pa., and 
Paoli, work is to be started by com- 
pany forces in the near future on signal- 
ing the two inside tracks for operation 
in either direction. Position light signals 
will be used. 


Utster & DerawareE—The Public 
Service Commission of New York has 
directed the elimination of grade cross- 
ings of this company’s tracks and the 
Delhi-Bloomville and Bloomville-Hobart 
county highways, 200 ft. south of Bloom- 
ville station, N. Y. The elimination is 
to be accomplished by carrying the 
highways under the railroad grade at 
a point 1,600 ft. east of the present 
crossings, 


Wyominc-Montana.—The Union Paci- 
fic and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
have filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission petitions for authority to 
intervene in opposition in the proceedings 
on this company’s application for authority 
to construct a new route between Miles 
City, Mont., and a connection with the 
Denver & Salt Lake in Colorado, in- 
cluding the purchase of a line now under 
construction between Midwest, Wyo., and 
Miles City. Both petitions declare that 
the line would involve an unnecessary 
duplication of railroad facilities in the 
territory to be served. 


Wyominc-MontTana.—A contract has 
been signed with the Rosoff Tunnel 
Construction Corporation of New York 
City for the construction of 672 miles 
of track to be built by this company 
between Miles City, Mont., and Craig, 
Colo., contingent upon the issuance of 
a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, according to an announce- 
ment made by Hugh Lee Kirby, Cherry- 
dale, Va. president of the railroad 
company. Assembling of equipment will 
begin at once, with a view to starting 
construction in the early spring. The 
construction involves approximately 600 
miles of main line with 70 miles of sid- 
ings, two tunnels and a number of 
bridges. Slight changes in the contem- 
plated route have made it possible to 
avoid all difficult canyons, thereby sim- 
plifying the work. The total construction 
cost is estimated at approximately $27,- 
000,000. The original application for the 
building of the line was filed with the 
(nterstate Commerce Commission on 
October 3 and was mentioned in the 
Railway Age of October 12. No action 
has been taken on it so far. 
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Railway Finance 








ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to issue nominally $500,000 of first 
consolidated mortgage 5 per cent bonds. 


CARROLLTON & WortHvitte.—Sale of 
Railroad.—This railroad, extending from 
Worthville, Ky., to Carrollton, was sold 
at Frankfort, Ky., by the master com- 
missioner of the Carroll circuit court 
and purchased by P. F. Manning, general 
manager, for $35,000 under an agreed 
judgment in a suit of the United States 
Trust Company, Louisville, Ky. The 
road has been in_ receivership since 
October 27, 1926. 


CASTLEMAN River.—Stock.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to issue 1000 shares 
of capital stock without par value, said 
stock to be delivered to John Hersker 
im payment for the property and lease- 
holds of the former Castleman Valley, 
the line to be acquired extending from 
a point south of Jennings, Md. to a 
connection with the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Worth Junction, Pa., 14 miles. 


CENTRAL oF NEW JERSEY.—Acquisition. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to acquire control of the Wharton & 
Northern, which has a line from Green 
Pond Junction, to Wharton, N. J., 15.67 
miles, and the Mt. Hope Mineral, which 
has a line from Mt. Hope to Wharton, 
N. J., 3.64 miles, by purchase of all of 
the capital stock of the former and 1,093 
out of 1,600 shares of the latter for a 
lump sum of $1,250,000. 


Cuicaco & NortH WestTern.—Aban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
abandon its Michigamme branch, 10 
miles, between Clowry and Michigamme, 
Mich. 


Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA.—Final 
Valuation.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a final valuation 
report as of 1918 finding the final value 
for rate-making purposes of the common- 
carrier. property owned and used to be 
$24,550,000 and that of the property owned 
but not used to be $33,094,189. This in- 
cludes property leased to the Belt Rail- 
way of Chicago and others. The book 
investment in road and equipment was 
$65,520,079, which would be reduced to 
$63,835,196, the report says, if readjust- 
ments were made in accordance with the 
accounting examination. 


Cuicaco, Buritinctron & QurNcy.— 
Abandonment.—This company and the 
Black Hills & Fort Pierre have applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon the narrow-gage 
line from Englewood to Calcite, S. D., 
41 miles. 


Fonpa, JoHNsTOwN & GLOVERSVILLE.— 
Abandonment.—Examiner M. S. Jameson 
has recommended, in a proposed report, 
that the commission authorize the aban- 
donment of the line from Broadalbin 
Junction to Northville, N. Y., 12.04 miles. 
It is stated that the company has applied 
tor local authority to operate highway 
coaches to serve the community affected 
but has abandoned a plan for operating 
trucks for freight because of the extent 
to which private parties are engaged in 
the business. 


HARRISVILLE SOUTHERN.—Abandonment, 
—J. H. McGinnis, receiver, has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon this company’s line 
from Harrisville to Cornwallis, W. Va., 
6 miles. 


MicuHicGAN CENtTRAL.—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to assume obliga- 
ton and liability as guarantor of principal 
and interest on $6,735,000 of consolidated 
guarantee 50-year, 5 per cent bonds, 
series A., of the Canada Southern. 


Missourr Pactiric. -—- Bonds. — Dillon, 
Read & Co., are offering $3,500,000 of 
first mortgage, 5 per cent, series A bonds 
on the Missouri-Illinois, maturing in 1959, 
the proceeds to be used by the railroad 
to acquire substantially all of the stock 
of the Mississippi River & Bonne Terre. 
The Missouri-Illinois is, in turn, to be 
controlled by the Missouri Pacific, by 
purchase of 51 per cent of its outstand- 
ing capital stock. 


Missouri Paciric.—Stock.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to issue from time to 
time $71,800,100 of common stock in con- 
version of an equal amount of preferred 
stock, 


New York Centra..—Big Four Stock. 
—It is reported that this company has 
offered $240 per share for minority 
holdings of common stock of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
and that the committee representing the 
holders of this stock has recommended 
acceptance of the offer. 


New York CENTRAL.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—In an application filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission this 
company seeks authority for an issue of 
$5,895,000 of 4% per cent equipment trust 
certificates, for which competitive bids 
will be asked. 


New Yorx, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Stock—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the Old Colony, 
a New Haven subsidiary, to issue $964,- 
500 of $100-par stock to be sold at 
auction to the highest bidder at not less 
than par and proceeds used to re-imburse 
the parent company in part for advances 
made for capital expenditures. 
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Seasoarp Arr Line.—Abandonment.— 
This company and the Kissimmee River 
have applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a 
line of 15 miles from Mile Post 875 to 
Nalaca, Fla., of which 7.26 miles is owned 
by the Kissimmee River. 

SouTHERN Paciric.—Bonds.—The South- 
ern Pacific Railroad has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $1,074,000 of first re- 
funding mortgage bonds, to be held in the 
treasury. The Southern Pacific Company 
also asked authority to guarantee the 
bonds. 


TENNESSEE, ALABAMA & GEORGIA. — 
Notes—The Interstate Commerce Cam- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue $37,500 of 6 per cent mortgage 
notes. { 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 
Last Last 


Nov. 19 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 125.15 117.17 129.88 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 91.11 91.00 94.34 


Dividends Declared 


Canadian Pacific—Common, 2% per cent, quar- 
terly, payable December 31 to holders of record 
December 2. 

Chesapeake Corporation.—$.75, quarterly, pay- 
able January 1 to holders of record December 6. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—Common, 144 
per cent, quarterly; 7 Per cent Preferred, 3% 
per cent; 6 Per cent Preferred, 3 per cent; ali: 
payable December 31 to holders of record No- 
vember 29. 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh.—$.87%, quarterly; 
Special Guaranteed, $.50, quarterly; both payable 
December 2 to holders of record November 9. 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—Preferred 
$1.50, payable December 2 to holders of record 
November 15. 

St. Louis-San Francisco.—Common, $2.00, 
quarterly, payable January 2 to holders of record 
December 2; 6 Per cent Preferred, $1.50, quar- 
terly, payable February 1, May 1, August 1 and 
November 1 to holders of record January 2, 
April 12, July 1 and October 1, respectively. 

Southern Pacific.—$1.50, quarterly, payable 
January 2 to holders of record November 25. 

Union Pacific—Common, $2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able January 2 to holders of record December 2. 


eo 
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Railway Officers 











Executive 


Arthur B. Nichols, clerk of the cor- 
poration and clerk of the board of dir- 
ectors of the Boston & Maine, has been 
appointed vice-president with head- 
quarters as before at Boston, Mass. 


Frank Kell, president of the Wichita 
Falls & Southern, with headquarters 
at Wichita Falls, Tex., has also been 
elected president of the Missouri & 
North Arkansas. J. A. Kell has been 
elected senior vice-president, with head- 
quarters at Wichita Falls. W. Stephen- 
son, present receiver of the company at 
Harrison, Ark., has been elected vice- 
president and general manager. 


Charles C. Paulding, vice-president of 
public relations of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines, has been appointed  vice- 
president of law and public relations, 
with headquarters as before at New 
York, succeeding R. J. Cary, deceased. 
Mr. Paulding was born on December 10, 
1868, in New York City. He was gradu- 
ated from Yale University in 1889 and 





Charles C. Paulding 


entered railway service the same year in 
the law department of the New York 
Central & Hudson River (now part of 
the New York Central). He served in 
various positions in that department 
until April 1920, when he became as- 
sistant vice-president. In June, 1927, he 
was appointed vice-president in charge 
of public relations for the New York 
Central Lines at New York, the position 
he held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


J. Aronson, assistant general counsel 
of the New York Central, with head- 
quarters at New York, has been ap- 
pointed general counsel, with the same 
headquarters. Grosby J. Beakes, con- 








tract counsel, has been appointed assis 
tant general counsel, with headquarter 
as before at New York. S. C. Murray 
general attorney, has been appointe 
general counsel, with headquarters a 
before at Chicago, and G. L. Howe, ha 
been appointed assistant treasurer of 
the road, with headquarters at Ne, 
York, succeeding S. S. Bliss, decease 


P. §. Chalmers, chief clerk to the 
vice-president of finance and accounting 
of the Canadian National at Montreal, 
Que., has been appointed treasurer of 
the Northern Alberta, with headquarters 
at Edmonton, Alta. 


Operating 


William E. Schaffter, acting assistant 
trainmaster of the Akron division of the 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed assis- 
tant trainmaster of that division. 


W. J. O’Brien, general manager of 
the Chicago River & Indiana, has also 
been appointed general manager of the 
Indiana Harbor Belt, but with head- 
quarters at Gibson, Ind., instead of at 
U. S. Yards, Chicago. 


W. M. Boykin, assistant division su- 
perintendent of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville with headquarters at Mobile, Ala., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Pensacola division, with headquar- 
ters at Pensacola, Fla., succeeding E. W. 
Speed, resigned. 


J. M. Baths, superintendent of the 
Peoria & Pekin Union, with head- 
quarters at Peoria, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
Chicago Great Western, with head- 
quarters at Oelwein, Iowa, a newly 
created position. 


J. W. Higgins, trainmaster of the Sec- 
ond district of the Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific division of the 
Southern at Oakdale, Tenn., has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of that 
division, with headquarters at Somerset, 
Ky. T. F. Hicks has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Third district of the 
same division at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
H. B. Griffith has been appointed train- 
master of the First district at Danv:'le, 
Ky., succeeding C. W. Pates, who ‘as 
been transferred to the Second dist: ict 
at Oakdale to replace Mr. Higgins. 


D. A. Day, superintendent of car serv- 
ice, and E. S. Jackson and G. C. Barni:m, 
assistant superintendents of car ser\:ce 
of the New York Central and the Pi''s- 
burgh & Lake Erie, all with headqu:r- 
ters at Central Terminal, Buffalo, N. Y., 
have also been appointed to sim: ar 
positions on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, the Evansville, ("- 
dianapolis & Terre Haute and the (:n- 
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cinnati Northern. Mr. Day succeeds F. 
A. Dawson, who has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of freight trans- 
portation of the Big Four, the E., I. & 
T. H. and the C. N., with headquarters 
at Indianapolis, Ind., in place of George 
James, who has been appointed super- 
intendent of freight loss and damage 
revention, with headquarters at the 
same point. 


S. A. Stockard, general superintendent 
- transportation of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, with headquarters at Wilmington, 
N. C., has been appointed director of 
transportation in charge of all freight 
and passenger service, with the same 
headquarters. Mr. Stockard was born 
in North Carolina in December, 1883. 
He entered the service of the Atlantic 
Coast Line in May, 1905, as clerk in 
the car*accountant’s office. In October, 
1906, he was appointed chief clerk to 
the car accountant and in June, 1912, 
he became acting car accountant. The 
following month he “was appointed car 
accountant. Mr. Stockard was ap- 
pointed superintendent of car service 
in December, 1916, and in August of 
the following year he was advanced 
to assistant general superintendent of 
transportation. He was further ad- 
vanced to the position of general super- 
intendent of transportation in May, 1920, 
the position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment as director of trans- 
portation. 


Arthur R. Savage, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of mine service 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, with head- 
quarters at Mulberry, Fla., was born on 
October 2, 1898, at Wilmington, N. C. 
He was educated at the University of 
North Carolina and entered the service 
of the Atlantic Coast Line in July, 1921, 
as supervisor of insurance at Wilming- 
ton. In December, 1926, Mr. Savage 


was appointed traveling freight agent, 





Arthur R. Savage 


‘ith headquarters at Tampa, Fla., later 
ing transferred in the same capacity to 
incinnati, Ohio. He was appointed 
ommercial agent at Mulberry, Fla., in 
‘ay, 1928, the position he held at the 
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time of his promotion to superintendent 
of mine service. Mr. Savage’s jurisdic- 
tion now covers the pebble phosphate 
rock mines in South Florida. 


J. D. Leal, who has been serving 
temporarily as superintendent of the 
Mexico City (D. F.) terminals of the 
National of Mexico, has been trans- 
ferred to the Puebla and Oaxaca divi- 
sions, with headquarters at Puebla, Pue., 
succeeding D. S. Alonso, who has been 
transferred to the Guadalajara division, 
with headquarters at Guadalajara, Jal. 
Mr. Alonso replaces J. C. Garcia, who 
has been granted a leave of absence. P. 
S. Alvarez, who has been on a leave of 
absence, has resumed his duties as 
superintendent of the Mexico City term- 
inals. J. Hernandez, who has been serv- 
ing temporarily on the staff of the gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation at 
Mexico City, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Tampico terminals, with 
headquarters at Tampico, Tamps., suc- 
ceeding J. M. Urbieta, who has been 
transferred to his former position as 
trainmaster of the Jalapa division at 
Jalapa, Ver. M. G. Rosas has been 
appointed trainmaster of the Chihuahua 
division at Chihuahua, Chih. M. Pal- 
acios Acosta has been appointed train- 
master of the Aguascalientes division at 
Aguascalientes, Aguas., replacing J. G. 
Alvardo, who has been granted a leave 
of absence. 


Traffic 


I. W. Carter, assistant general passen- 
ger agent of the Union Pacific, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo., has re- 
signed to enter the insurance business at 
Houston, Tex. 


M. A. Cummings, who on November 
1 was promoted to freight traffic man- 
ager of the Central district of the South- 
ern Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, began service with the South- 
ern Pacific in 1900 as a clerk at the trans- 
continental desk in the general freight of- 
fice at San Francisco, at the age of 17 
years. Later he served as a clerk to the 
assistant general freight agent at San 
Francisco, as chief clerk in the general 
freight department at that point and as 
industrial agent at Los Angeles. In 1918 
he was advanced to assistant general 
freight agent at San Francisco, then be- 
ing promoted to general freight agent, 
with headquarters at the same point on 
July 1, 1926. 


S. C. Chiles, who has been appointed 
general eastern freight agent of the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
New York, was born in Frankfort, Ky., 
in 1880. He was educated at Centre 
College and entered the service of the 
Southern Pacific in March, 1908, as 
traveling freight agent. He was later 
appointed district freight agent at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Mr. Chiles was granted a 
leave of absence during the World War, 
during which time he served as traffic 
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advisor for the Russian Government. At 
the close of the war, he re-entered the 
service of the Southern Pacific at New 





S. C. Chiles 


York as general agent in the freight de- 
partment, the position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment as gen- 
eral eastern agent. 


H. H. Gray, who has been appointed 
general eastern passenger agent of the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
New York, entered the service of the 
Southern Pacific in September, 1912, as 
ticket clerk at Chicago. He later served 
at the same point as ticket agent and 
city passenger agent. During federal 
control of the railroads, Mr. Gray was 
traveling passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at New Orleans, La. He be- 
came city passenger agent at Chicago 
in March, 1920, later serving as district 
passenger agent in that city. He was 





H. H.-Gray 


promoted to the position of general 
agent of the Southern Pacific Lines in 
August, 1923, with headquarters at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and in January, 1924, he 
was appointed assistant general passen- 
ger agent. He became general agent in 
the passenger department at New York 
in February, 1927, the position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion to 
the position of general eastern passenger 
agent. 
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O. P. Bartlett, who has been pro- 
moted to passenger traffic manager of 
the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Chicago, entered railway service in 
1891 in the general freight office of the 
Louisville & Nashville at Jacksonville, 
Fla. He was appointed general agent 
of that road at Jacksonville in 1903 and 
three years later was transferred in the 
same capacity to New Orleans, La. In 
October, 1911, Mr. Bartlett entered the 
service of the Southern Pacific as gen- 
eral agent at Birmingham, Ala., and in 
1914 he was transferred in the same 
position to Cincinnati, Ohio. He was 
promoted to the position of assistant 
general agent at Chicago, Ill., in Febru- 
ary, 1916, and in July of the same year 
he became general eastern freight agent 
at New York, serving in the position 
until September, 1918, when he resigned 
from the service of the Southern Pacific. 
He re-entered railway service in June, 
1925, as passenger assistant for the 
Southern Pacific, which position he held 
at the time of his recent appointment as 
passenger traffic manager. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


F. E. Sampson, division engineer of 
the Connecticut river division of the 
Boston & Maine, with headquarters at 
Springfield, Mass., has been granted a 
leave of absence. H. C. Archibald, as- 
sistant division engineer of the Fitch- 
burg division, with headquarters at 
Fitchburg, Mass., will serve as acting 
division engineer at Springfield, until 
Mr. Sampson’s return. H. S. Ashley, 
assistant engineer, with headquarters at 
Dover, N. H., has been appointed acting 
assistant division engineer with head- 
quarters at Fitchburg, replacing Mr. 
Archibald. 


The Illinois Central on December 1 
will change the titles of all division 
roadmasters on its system to division 
engineers. The roadmasters affected by 
this change in title and their headquar- 
ters include F. W. Armistead, Mat- 
toon, Ill., J. J. Desmond, Chicago, H. C. 
Hayes, Clinton, Ill, S. C. Jump, Free- 
port, Ill, W. E. Russell, Champaign, 
Ill., H. Rhoads, Dubuque, Iowa, N. R. 
Hill, Fort Dodge, Iowa, C. I. Van Ars- 
dalen, East St. Louis, Ill., C. J. Harring- 
ton, Carbondale, IIl., S. J, Holt, Fulton, 
Ky., C. A. Maynor and C. J. Welling, 
Memphis, Tenn., C. J. Carney, Vicks- 
burg, Miss., C. M. Chumley, McComb, 
Miss., J. M. Harper, Greenville, Miss., 
T. M. Pittman, Water Valley, Miss., P. 
Glynn, Louisville, Ky., E. W. Brown, 
Baton Rouge, La. and J. E. Rogan, 
New Orleans, Ia. 


Mechanical 


A. W. Sumner has been appointed 
assistant master mechanic of the Akron 
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division of the Pennsylvania at Akron, 
Ohio. 


J. I. Coffey, mechanical foreman of 
the Chesapeake Beach Railway, has 
been appointed master mechanic, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. 


F. S. Brown, mechanical engineer of 
the Erie, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been transferred in a 
similar capacity to New York. H. A. 
Boyer, assistant shop superintendent, 
with headquarters at Hornell, N. Y., has 
been transferred to the mechanical de- 
partment at New York. 


J. J. Nicol, general car foreman of the 
Michigan Central at Niles, Mich., has 
been appointed division general car 
foreman at St. Thomas, Ont., succeed- 
ing A. J. Mitchener, deceased. Max 
Reum has been appointed general car 
foreman at Niles as successor to Mr. 
Nicol. 


The maintenance of equipment de- 
partment of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, on November 1, was segregated 
into the locomotive department in 
charge of L. S. Kinnaird, superintendent 
of motive power, and the car department 
in charge of C. J. Wymer, superinten- 
dent of the car department, both with 
headquarters as before at Danville, II. 


G. C. Christy, master mechanic on the 
Illinois Central at Vicksburg, Miss., has 
been promoted to superintendent of the 
car department, with headquarters at 
Chicago, a newly created position. S. R. 
Mauldin, master mechanic at Jackson, 
Tenn., has been transferred to Vicks- 
burg, to succeed Mr. Christy. L. A. 
Kuhns, master mechanic at East St. 
Louis, IIll., has been transferred to Jack- 
son to replace Mr. Mauldin and the 
jurisdiction of H. N. Seeley, master me- 
chanic at Centralia, Ill., has been ex- 
tended to include the St. Louis division 
and the East St. Louis terminal. 


Charles J. Wymer, who has been 
placed in charge of the car department 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, with 
the title of superintendent of the car 
department and with headquarters 
at Danville, Ill., was born at Jane Lew, 
W. Va., on July 8, 1870. After attend- 
ing the State Normal School at Fair- 
mont. W. Va., for two years he en- 
tered railway service in 1891 as freight 
agent for the West Virginia & Pitts- 
burgh (now part of the Baltimore & 
Ohio) at Sutton, W. Va. From 1892 to 
1907 Mr. Wymer served successively 
with a construction company on the con- 
struction of the West Virginia & Pitts- 
burgh from Flatwoods, W. Va., to Cam- 
den-on-Gauley, as ticket agent and man- 
ager of the telegraph office of that road 
at Weston, W. Va., on construction 
work in railroad building in Oklahoma, 
in the mechanical department of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Raton, 
N. M., and as car foreman on that rail- 
way at Trinidad, Colo. He entered the 
service of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
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on April 1, 1907, as chief clerk to the 
general car foreman at Danville and in 
the following year he was promoted to 
general car inspector. In February, 1912, 
he was appointed general car foreman of 
the Belt Railway.of Chicago and from 
1916 to 1919 he was connected with the 





Charles J. Wymer 


Grip Nut Company at Chicago. Im 
August, 1917, he was appointed super- 


_intendent of the car department of the 


C. & E. L., a position which, until the 
reorganization of the mechanical de- 
partment on November 1; was under 
the jurisdiction of the superintendent of 
motive power, an office that has been 
abolished. 


Special 


Fred Woodward has been appointed 
assistant manager of the development 
and colonization department of the 
Southern Pacific with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal. 


. 


Obituary 


John A. Middleton, vice-president of 
the Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at 
New York, died on November 17, after 
a long illness. 


Claude I. Allen, general agent of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast, with 
headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla., died 
in Tampa, Fla., on November 7. 


Fred O. Blood, who served for severa! 
years prior to 1901 as division store- 
keeper of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe at Las Vegas, N. M., died in that 
city on November 10 at the age of 7( 
years. 


Charles H. Buell, staff registrar and 
secretary of the pension department o/ 
the Canadian Pacific, died last week in 
Montreal. Mr. Buell had been with the 
Canadian Pacific since 1895 and had 
served as staff registrar and secretary 
of the pensions department of that road 
since 1914, 
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More Support Needed 


N spite of the steady and, in some instances, rapid 

expansion of railway-owned and operated motor 
coach and truck services, there continues to be a surpris- 
ing lack of general interest in the work of the Motor 
Transport division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. One would expect that this organization, devoted 
as it is to the study of the co-ordination of railway and 
highway service, would attract many officers from all 
the railways which are at this moment engaged in the 
establishment in their own territories of motor-vehicle 
operations of the very sort which are discussed author- 
itatively and at length in the division’s meetings. Yet 
such is not the case. On the contrary, the attendance at 
the division’s meetings and the interest shown in them 
have been virtually stationary, if not falling off to some 
extent. The attendance at the recent meeting in To- 
ronto was smaller than at almost any previous meeting 
of the division, in spite of the fact that motor transport 
is one of the livest questions with which the railways 
are dealing at this time. 

Why is this so? Is there a lack of knowledge among 
the railways of the work that the division is doing? 
Have a number of the railways not been sold on the 
idea that motor transportation is or will ever be a mat- 
ter with which they are directly concerned? Or is there 
an impression on some railways that the proceedings 
of the motor transport meetings as they are now consti- 
tuted are not worth listening to and participating in? 


Should Be Well Known 


Surely there is, or should be, a general knowledge 
of the work that the Motor Transport division is doing. 
The division has been in existence now for nearly two 
years. In that time it has held four meetings, to which 
wide publicity, in various forms, has been given. As a 
(division of the American Railway Association, it would 
seem inconceivable that the motor transport organiza- 
tion should be any less well known than the other divi- 
sions of the association. It is possible, however, that 
the railways in general are not closely in touch with 
the actual nature of the work of the division, and this 
may account in part for the failure of the division to 
attract a larger number of representatives to its sessions. 
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It may very well be true that some of the important 
railways of the country are not yet convinced that the 
operation of motor vehicles in co-ordination with their 
train service would be advantageous. More Class I 
railways are not operating motor vehicles in passenger 
and freight transportation work than are operating 
them. This might seem to account for the small at- 
tendance if it were not for the fact that the number 
of delegates to the Motor Transport division meetings 
who represent roads not operating motor vehicles has 
been very nearly as great as the number representing 
toads now engaged in motor coach and truck operation. 


Programs Have Suffered 


Is the reason for the small attendance, then, the na- 
ture of the programs and reports of the division’s meet- 
ings? Admittedly, the programs of the division have 
suffered from a lack of any great amount of committee 
work in advance of the meeting. This is accounted for 
in part by the fact that the committees of the division 
have not yet been fully organized, and in part by the 
fact that the committee chairmen have found it difficult 
to get their committees together to work on their re- 
ports. In spite of these handicaps, however, it is un- 
questionable that the reports rendered at the Motor 
Transport division’s meetings have in general been in- 
teresting and constructive, containing information of 
many kinds in which the railways all over the country 
should be interested. 

Some changes in the division’s programs might be 
made with advantage. Less time might be spent on 
surveys of the extent of independent motor vehicle com- 
petition and more on the reasons for the success of such 
competition, interpreted from the standpoint of possible 
adoption of new methods by the railways. Instead of 
calling upon the division’s regional chairman for reports 
of conditions in their districts—such reports having a 
distinct tendency to remain approximately the same 
from meeting to meeting—an effort might be made to as- 
sign to the various regional committees subjects of par- 
ticular moment in their localities for study and report. 
It may not be time yet for such a move, but sooner or 
later it will probably be found advisable to have the 
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sections of the division meet together on only one day, 
holding separate meetings simultaneously on other days. 
Already a tendency is noted for delegates to attend the 
sessions of the division on only one or two of the four 
days; the separation plan would have the advantage not 
only of keeping the group together throughout the time 
of the meeting, but also of allowing more time to each 
section of the division for the discussion of its own 
problems. 


Division Still Young 


The Motor Transport division is still young. It has 
been handicapped during its brief existence by the fact 
that part of the railways are exhibiting little interest 
as yet in motor transport, while many of the others are 
so busily engaged in getting highway operations under 
way that they cannot spare the time of their officers to 
permit their attendance at the division’s meetings. But 
in spite of these handicaps, the division has made real 
progress, in spirit and effectiveness, if not in the num- 
bers of its active participants. 

But most of all, the division needs the active support 
and interest of the railway executives of the country. 
Reports are heard that some of these executives have 
been luke-warm on the subject of the Motor Transport 
division and its work, and that they have expressed 
themselves as doubtful that their representation at its 
meetings is worth while. It is not known how general 
this attitude may be, but the considerable list of import- 
ant railways which are not regularly represented at the 
division’s meetings would appear to indicate that it is 
somewhat general at least. The division can never 
reach the full extent of its usefulness until this attitude 
has been changed. The division must depend upon the 
efforts of railway officers to make its reports and meet- 
ings worth while, and these efforts will scarcely be 
forthcoming from officers whose superiors are indiffer- 
ent to the Motor Transport division and its future. 


A Great Railroad Problem 


The division is potentially an important element in 
the solution of what is becoming one of the greatest 
of railroad problems. There can hardly be a railway 
executive who does not appreciate to the fullest extent 
the gravity to the railroads of the problem presented by 
new kinds of competition in the transportation field. Its 
solution will be facilitated by co-operative action among 
the railways, and there is no better medium for such 
co-operative action than the Motor Transport division. 

The great need of the division now is the whole- 
hearted support of the railway executives. A handful of 
the faithful cannot keep the division going ahead’ by 
their efforts alone. Such support can find expression 
in the sending of more representatives to the Motor 
Transport division’s meetings, representatives of the 
traffic, operating, mechanical and stores departments as 
well as the executive. It can make itself felt by per- 
mitting members of the division’s committees to spend 
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and reports on the subjects assigned to them. It can 
also be made apparent, perhaps, by the attendance at 
the division’s meetings of some of the railway presi- 
dents, who are themselves directly concerned with the 
problem of highway transportation development, so na- 
tion-wide in importance has it become. 

The Motor Transport division can view with a cer- 
tain pride the progress it has already made; but it is 
not yet on the firm footing of a going concern. It is, 
however, making progress under the leadership of able 
men and with the support which they deserve forth- 
coming from the railways in general, it can attain a po- 
sition of security and great usefulness. 


Further Extension 


of Store-Door Service 


TORE-DOOR collection and delivery of l.c.l. 

freight, a form of transportation service which has 
until recently made little headway in this country, is 
working out successfully in California. Last March 
the Pacific Electric Railway, which is controlled by the 
Southern Pacific, organized a subsidiary, the Pacific 
Electric Motor Transport Company, to operate a 
through service for l.c.l. freight from store-door to 
store-door, the subsidiary using the railway facilities 
of its parent company for line hauls, and arranging for 
trucking facilities in the various stations where the serv- 
ice was established. Originally 20 stations were offered 
this service, but so popular did it become that within 
a few months the service was extended to more than 
a score of other cities. 

Apparently the establishment of the service on the 
lines of the Pacific Electric was more or less of an 
experiment on the part of the Southern Pacific and 
apparently also this experiment has worked out suc- 
cessfully, for now the Southern Pacific itself has en- 
tered into a contract with the Pacific Electric Motor 
Transport Company whereby the latter is offering its 
rail-truck co-ordinated service, with store-door collec- 
tion and delivery, between four points on the Southern 
Pacific lines. The logical conclusion, on the basis of 
the past history of the motor transport company, would 
be that the present service on the lines of the Southern 
Pacific is only a beginning, and that sooner or later it 
may be expected to undergo substantial expansion. 

Most railways have had various reasons for not es- 
tablishing store-door collection and delivery in connec- 
tion with their freight services. The increase of motor 
truck competition, however, the major attraction of 
which appears to be this same pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice, has caused the subject to become a live one. Motor 
truck competition has been particularly keen in south- 
ern California, and it is significant that the store-door 
collection and delivery service established by the Paci- 
fic Electric Motor Transport Company has been suc- 
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cessful in meeting this competition. The service being 
rendered by the Pacific Electric Motor Transport Com- 
pany, not only on the lines of the Pacific Electric, but 
now also on the lines of the Southern Pacific, is worthy 
)i the close attention and study of other railways. 


Motor Transport’s 
High Salvage Value 


‘OME railroad men, in studying the question of 
whether or not their companies should enter the 
field of highway transportation have now and then 
drawn an analogy between highway competitive condi- 
tions today and those presented by the interurban elec- 
tric lines some years ago. At that time rapidly expand- 
ing electric lines, doing both a freight and passenger 
business, caused considerable concern to many railroads 
and several of them entered this new field of transporta- 
tion to protect their revenues. As the years went by, it 
became evident that the interurban electric line was not 
destined, except in isolated cases, to be a disturbing 
competitor of the steam railroad. Moreover, on the 
electric lines fell the brunt of the growing automotive 
competition, so that, while many interurban lines are 
still eminently successful, some have fallen into com- 
plete disuse and have been abandoned. The question 
which some railroad men have asked themselves is: 
Is the present highway competition analogous to that of 
the electric line of a decade or two ago—something des- 
tined soon to reach a maximum and then, possibly, be 
checked or supplanted by some further development? 

To just what extent is this analogy sound? In the 
first place, it will be recognized that highway transpor- 
tation conducted over a right-of-way provided at public 
expense differs materially, from the investment stand- 
point, from a railway enterprise. The former requires 
capital only sufficient to purchase the vehicles them- 
selves, whereas the latter must also provide a right-of- 
way and build a track and other structures at a cost 
which may be as much as three or four times its outlay 
for rolling stock. When the railway is an electric line 
the capital outlay for purposes other than rolling equip- 
ment is still further augmented. There is, then, a large 
factor of inflexibility in the investment in an electric in- 
terurban line. Funds once so invested can be withdrawn 
only to a limited degree. 

Railroads may well be pardoned for reluctance to 
participate in providing newer forms of transportation 
unless these newer forms have manifestly “come to 
stay.” There is every indication that motor coach and 
motor truck transportation are in this category. But 


what if, through some unforeseen development, this 
should not prove true? Suppose that, a decade or so 


hence, a still newer form of transportation should ap- 
pear which might seriously compete with common car- 
rier operations on the highways. 
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The obvious answer seems to be that, even if such a 
development should occur, no great loss need result to 
highway operators, provided they have capitalized their 
undertakings conservatively with reference to actual 
physical investment, and not entirely on a basis of pres- 
ent or potential earning power. If a given motor coach 
or motor truck line is abandoned, the physical invest- 
ment, i.e., the motor vehicles, may be almost entirely 
salvaged. Moreover, it will be remembered that the.life 
of a motor vehicle is comparatively short, particularly 
as compared with an investment in a railroad track, and 
that this fact is taken into account in charges for the 
service. Even if, therefore, the unlikely should happen 
and common carrier highway transportation should de- 
cline, the loss of bona fide capital investment would be 
inconsequential. The extremely remote possibility of 
such a development, consequently, need not act as a 
serious deterrent to any railroad otherwise convinced 
of the wisdom of entering the field of highway trans- 
portation. 


Where Will Experienced 
Mechanics Be Obtained? 


NE of the difficulties experienced by maintenance 
superintendents in keeping their automotive equip- 
ment up to maximum efficiency lies in the fact that each 
year it becomes increasingly difficult to get a sufficient 
supply of competent mechanics. Those young men who 
make a serious attempt to learn to become automobile 
repairmen show a decided preference for the pleasure 
car repair shop, with the idea of starting up in business 
for themselves after they have obtained a few years’ 
experience. The truck and motor coach repair shop 
represents heavy and dirty work with no opportunity to 
pick up an extra dollar in tips. 

A large part of those who seriously take up the com- 
mercial repair business have enough ambition to push 
themselves into executive positions. One fleet super- 
intendent has said, “We have plenty of men for the 
white collar jobs, but who is going to do the work?” 
Experience with the men turned. out by the average 
automobile schools has been far from satisfactory. 

This real shortage of skilled mechanics can be over- 
come only by each repair shop taking on as apprentices 
a few young men of the right type and giving them an 
opportunity to learn. For instruction there is no sub- 
stitute for actual work in the shop beside a real me- 
chanic who can solve problems as they arise. Fleet op- 
erators who have tried this plan have found that the 
men they have trained make the best possible type of 
mechanic. With the rapid growth of the automotive in- 
dustry and the lack of standardization of methods of 
training, the situation will constantly grow worse unless 
every motor coach and truck repair shop makes a seri- 
ous effort to train its own apprentices. 
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port Division, American Railway Association, 

was held at Toronto, Ont., from November 12 to 
15 inclusive, with 94 representatives of 71 member roads 
attending. Four other representatives of associate mem- 
bers were present, in addition to three who attended by 
invitation, bringing the total attendance to 101. The 
sessions were held at the Royal York Hatel. 

The program of the first day included the reports of 
the general committee, the law committee and the 
nominating committee. The afternoon session of this 
day was given over to the meeting of the Motor Truck 
Section. The second day was consumed in the joint 
conference with representatives of the automotive indus- 
try and the third with deliberations of the Rail Motor 
Car Section. The meeting of the Motor Coach Section 
on November 15 closed the sessions. On the afternoon 
of November 14 the delegates were guests of the Cana- 
dian National on a trip from Toronto to Hamilton. 
This journey was made on a train hauled by the Cana- 
dian National’s new oil-electric locomotive No. 9000 
which was described in the Railway Age of September 7. 
In the evening of that same day delegates joined the 
Society of Automotive Engineers at the transportation 
dinner which was included in the program of the latter’s 
meeting. George S. Henry, minister of public highways 
for the Province of Ontario, was the principal speaker 
at this dinner. 

The sessions opened with brief introductory remarks 
by Chairman A. P. Russell, executive vice-president of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford and president of 
the New England Transportation Company, highway 
subsidiary of that road. He paid tribute to the work of 
G. C. Woodruff, former assistant freight traffic manager 
of the New York Central, and T. B. Wilson, president 
and manager of the Southern Pacific Motor Transport 
Company, both of whom since the February meeting in 
St. Louis have resigned from their respective positions 
as chairman of the motor truck section and chairman of 
the motor coach section. Mr. Wilson retains his mem- 
bership on the general committee while Mr. Woodruff, 
who is no longer in railway service, has been succeeded 


Photograph of R. K. Stackhouse, chairman of Motor Truck Section, was 
not available when this issue went to press. 


T HE second annual meeting of the Motor Trans- 
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on the general committee by I. C. Jerome, genera! 

freight agent of the New York Central. 

Chairman Russell next introduced R. N. Van 
Doren, vice-president and general counsel of the Chi- 
cago & North Western, who, as chairman of the lay 
committee, presented the report of that body. Mr. 
Van Doren stated that since his last report a new 
bill for the regulation of motor coaches on interstate 
routes had been introduced in each branch of Con- 
gress—the Parker Bill in the House of Representa- 
tives and the Couzens Bill in the Senate. These bills, 

he continued, are substantially the same as was the 
regulatory legislation proposed at previous sessions. 
Furthermore they are identical with each other save for 
two provisions in the Couzens or Senate bill which 
are not included in the Parker bill. The Couzens bill 
provides for the appointment of joint board representa- 
tives by the governors of the interested states in cases 
where the Interstate Commerce Commission fails to 
act in the premises and also sets up machinery for the 
filing of rate complaints. These two features are not 
included in the Parker bill. 

In commenting on the possibilities of early enactment 
of regulatory legislation by Congress, Mr. Van Doren 
said that little progress had been made in bringing these 
bills out of committees and thus he predicted that there 
would be no action taken at the special session now con- 
vened. He added, however, that the bills would be on the 
calendar for the regular session which opens in Decem- 
ber and that action might be expected at that time. 

On November 18, Mr. Van Doren announced, the 
interested organizations would hold a meeting at Wash- 
ington to iron out remaining differences and to get force 
behind the bills. The remaining differences, he explained, 
were slight and he expected no material modification of 
the bills to result from this conference. The speaker here 
emphasized that about all the proposed legislation does 
for the steam railroads is to require that in the granting 
of certificates the joint boards shall give consideration t: 
existing transportation facilities and to exempt railroa:! 
highway operators who may purchase competing inde 
pendent motor coach lines from the provisions of the anti 
trust laws. There has been little opposition to this latte 
concession although some objection to the former wa: 
heard. 


“Grandfather Clause” Unchanged 


The “grandfather clause” retains November 1, 1928 
as its date. The bills provide that companies in inter- 
state operation prior to that time and in cuntinuous 
operation since will receive certificates as a matter 0! 
course upon the filing of replies to questionnaires de- 
signed only to establish the continuity and bona fides 0! 
such operations. 
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At the close of Mr. Van Doren’s remarks a dis- 
cussion developed regarding the most desirable date 
to be incorporated into the “grandfather clause.” 
G, L. Whipple, general superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Union Pacific, suggested that the date 
should be advanced as near the date of the bill’s 
passage as possible. The railroads, he contended, 
have come to understand that they must take over all 
transportation agencies of the country—they are the 
logical ones to do this for they have the resources— 
and with this in view they should strive for the 
elimination of the “grandfather clause” entirely or at 
least the advancement of its date as far ahead as possible. 

In response to an inquiry from G. W. Lupton, assistant 
to the vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, Mr. Van Doren explained that the proposed inter- 
state bills give all highway passenger carriers 90 days 
after their passage in which to make application. In the 
cases of those companies whose operations commenced 
after November 1, 1928, a complete showing of public 
convenience and necessity will have to be made whereas 
in the cases of those in operation prior to November 1, 
1928, the permit will come with a satisfactory reply to 
the questionnaire. In its consideration of continuous 
operation it was pointed out that the “grandfather clause” 
recognizes the seasonal character of some operations. 

Questioning then turned to the clause requiring that 
consideration be given to existing transportation facili- 
ties and reference was made to the fact that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had requested that Congress 
make a more specific statement on just what considera- 
tion should be given to such facilities. This request of 
the commission, Mr. Van Doren stated, had not been 
acted upon since the language of the proposed bills in 
this regard was similar to that of the Transportation 
Act’s reference to new rail lines and abandonments. The 
discretion of the commission, he added, had been accepted 
in the administration of this latter and thus should be 
sufficient in the present case. 


No Early Truck Regulation Expected 


Questioned as to the possibilities for regulation of 
interstate trucking, Mr. Van Doren stated that rumors 
of this are heard from time to time but that such pro- 
posals have not yet reached the conference stage. The 
trucking situation, he concluded, is so complex that he 
expects no early movement in this direction. 

Chairman Russell next called upon M. F. Steinberger, 
manager of highway transportation, Baltimore & Ohio, 
and chairman of the nominating committee, who pre- 
sented its report. The recommendation of this commit- 
tee that the incumbent officers be continued in office for 
another two year term was adopted unanimously. 

The joint conference with representatives of the 
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R. L. Fairbairn 


G. M. Campbell 


automotive industry, formerly held on the final day of 
the meeting, was on this occasion held November 13 or 
the second day. It took the form of a joint session of 
the Motor Transport Division and the Transportation 
meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers. Chair- 
man Russell of the Motor Transport Division opened 
this joint session but subsequently delivered the gavel to 
J. F. Winchester who directed the remainder of the 
program. Chairman Russell’s introductory remarks 
stressed the fact that it was the desire and continuing 
disposition of the Motor Transport Division to co-operate 
in every way with the automotive industry. He then 
introduced A. J. Brosseau, president of Mack Trucks, 
Inc., who spoke as a representative of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Brosseau held it to be a misconception that trans- 
portation should be thought of only as rail transporta- 
tion. In this connection he pointed out that of the 
$60,000,000,000 invested in transport facilities in the 
United States approximately one half is in highway 
transport facilities. There should be very little lack of 
understanding between the different forms of transpor- 
tation, he continued. Each has a place to fill in the trans- 
portation scheme of the nation. The motor coach and 
the motor truck should not attempt to enter services for 
which the railroad is a better agency. Likewise if the 
railroads attempt to foist their service on the public 
where highway transport would be more justified it is 
also a mistake. 


Taxation and Regulation 


Turning to the questions of taxation and regulation, 
this speaker pointed out that the agitation for regulation 
of interstate motor coaches has changed from an outcry 
for restrictions which would prevent passenger opera- 
tions on the highway to a desire for sound regulatory 
enactments designed so as best to develop the motor 
coach business in the public interest. Mr. Brosseau here 
expressed a hope that any interstate regulatory bill for 
motor coaches, finally enacted, would be fair to all inter- 
ests—the public, the railroads and the motor coach oper- 
ators. The desiratum, as he sees it, is a bill that will 
foster the motor coach industry where it is economically 
justified and in the public interest. 






As to the truck, Mr. Brosseau saw little demand for 
regulation. It would be impossible, he contended, to set 
up a regulatory plan for the motor coach which would 
fit also the motor truck. The real difficulty as he saw it 
is that more than 60 per cent of the total motor trucks in 
service are owner-operated and an additional large per- 
centage operate as contract carriers. 


Technical Discussions 


Mr. Brosseau’s address was followed by a series of 
technical papers, read by delegates to the Society of 
Automotive Engineers’ meeting and comprising the re- 
mainder of the joint conference program. The first of 
these technical presentations was made by A. M. Wolf, 
automotive consulting engineer, Newark, N. J., whose 
paper was entitled “Structure of Six-Wheel Vehicles.” 
This discussion, which was illustrated with lantern slides, 
considered the application of six-wheel automotive equip- 
ment to various types of heavy duty service. 

Mr. Wolf was followed by E. W. Templin of the 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Mich., who continued 
with another aspect of the same subject in his paper en- 
titled ““Six-Wheel Motor Vehicle Development History.” 
This discussion traced to the present day the develop- 
ment of the six-wheel vehicle from the conception in 1918 
of the idea of placing dual rear wheels of motor trucks 
in tandem with the object of circumventing the problems 
presented by side-by-side placement of large pneumatic 
tires on heavy duty motor trucks. In the conclusion of 
this discussion the assertion was made that the six-wheel 
vehicle is the logical solution of the problem of hauling 
heavy loads economically without causing destruction of 
the highways. 

The next paper was that of L. R. Buckendale, execu- 
tive engineer, Timken-Detroit Axle Company, Detroit, 
Mich. This considered “Four-Wheel Drives for Six- 
Wheel Chassis.” The author therein specified a number 
of factors that should be taken into account in any suc- 
cessful application of the four-wheel drive to the six- 
wheel chassis. He also illustrated with slides and de- 


scribed a number of rear-end four-wheel-drive construc- 
tions that have been built and placed in operation. 

G. M. Sprowls, manager, highway transportation de- 
partment, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
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Ohio, discussed “Tires on Six-Wheel Vehicles.” In this 
paper were listed the points upon which the tire per 
formance of four-wheel and six-wheel vehicles should 
be judged. The author continued to compare the two 
types of vehicles on these points and concluded that six 
wheelers should give as good tire mileage as four-wheel 
ers and that certain design changes can be made to im 
prove the performance of tires on six-wheelers. 


Uniform State Laws Desirable 


The afternoon session of the joint conference opene: 
with the presentation of a paper which had been pre 
pared by Charles A. Harnett, commissioner of moto: 
vehicles of the state of New York. This paper consid 
ered “How State Motor Vehicle Commissions Can Help 
Develop Motor Vehicle Transportation.” This presenta 
tion discussed the problems of the different state bodix 
concerned with the regulation of motor vehicles and wit! 
the construction and maintenance of highways. The 
author conceded the present difficulties of operating 
across state lines when he said: 

“Probably one of the greatest difficulties confronting 
motor vehicle transportation is the lack of uniformity in 
the laws of different states. This difficulty has been 
recognized by the motor vehicle commissioner, and in 
various parts of the United States they have formed 
organizations for the promotion of uniform laws... . 
The formation of these organizations has made it less 
difficult for the motor vehicle manufacturer to keep in- 
formed, because important prospective changes have been 
brought out for discussion long before they are made 
laws. . . . Many states have already amended their laws 
for the purpose of bringing about uniformity, and there 
is no doubt but that in a short time all state motor vehicle 
laws will be essentially the same.” 

The final paper of the conference was entitled “Factors 
Governing the Construction and Use of Motor Trucks.” 
This was presented by B. B. Bachman of the Autocar 
Company. The author applied the term “motor truck” 
to all mechanically propelled vehicles used for commodity 
transport and reviewed briefly the different types of 
motor vehicles best suited to special classes of business. 
He also outlined the characteristics of the field in which 
each type of vehicle may be most economically employed. 
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Motor ‘Truck Section 


Reports of increased competition for freight traffic 
and remedies therefor considered 


The afternoon session of the first day opened with the 
nieeting of the Motor Truck Section, Chairman R. K. 
ackhouse, general superintendent stations and trans- 
fers, Pennsylvania, presiding. Mr. Stackhouse first 
led upon his predecessor, G. C. Woodruff. Mr. Wood- 
uff spoke briefly, and emphasized the necessity of de- 
ding the proper limits of highway freight service and 

: degree to which railroads should cooperate with 
rucking concerns. This latter he contended, will ulti- 
mately decide whether the truck will ever find the proper 
place in the transportation scheme, or whether existing 
cut-throat competition will continue. In response to a 
question from the floor as to whether or not, in his opin- 
ion, the merchandise container is the answer to motor 
truck competition, Mr. Woodruff replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

Chairman Stackhouse next called for the reports of 
regional committees. C. J. Chenworth, engineering as- 
sistant to vice-president and general manager, Atlantic 
Coast Line, and chairman of regional committee No. 1, 
outlined the highway freight activities of railways in 
that district and the competitive situation as it now exists. 
Since the last meeting, in St. Louis, this report stated, 
the Central of Georgia has placed in service three trucks 
in substitution for local freight train between Columbus, 
Ga., and Birmingham, Ala. These trucks operate from 
station to station around concentration points, and are ex- 
pected to save approximately $15,600 a year in freight 
train operating costs. (This operation was described in 
the Motor Transport Section of the Railway Age of 
June 22.) 


Truck Competition in Southeast 


Us 


sail anall i te 


This report continued to point out that information 
received in response to the regional committee’s ques- 
tionnaire, indicated that truck competition with the rail 
lines in the territory under review is increasing. In 
this regard, the report followed the same lines as did the 
report presented from this region at the St. Louis meet- 
ing, and mentioned specifically the large percentage of 
cotton, strawberries and vegetables which are moving by 
truck, the former to southern ports and the latter to 
distant markets on northern Atlantic seaboard. 

Following Mr. Chenworth’s report, considerable dis- 
cussion was provoked as to what the railroads have done 
to meet this competition, and as to whether or not some 
peculiar advantage in trucking tends to divert this traffic 
from the railway lines. The suggestion was made that, 
in other territories, much of this perishable traffic is han- 
‘ed on express schedules whereas in the territory com- 

sing Region No. 1, most of the traffic under con- 

eration moves by freight. Mr. Chenworth stated that 

railroads had attempted to give good service on the 

sis of their freight schedules but other than this have 
tiade no bid for the lost traffic. 


Marketing Cost Comparison Desirable 


Another suggestion was that specific information 
i0uld be developed as to the laid-down cost at market of 
tnese perishables under each class of service—express, 
treight, and motor truck. With this definite information 
at hand, it was felt that the problem might be attacked 
more intelligently. 





P. J. Neff, assistant to president, Missouri Pacific, 
reported for regional committee No. 2, of which he is 
chairman. He stated that there has been no great change 
except in degree, of trucking activity by railways in the 
territory. In response to a questionnaire which this com- 
mittee submitted to railroads of the region, 22 railways 
reported that they are not engaged directly or indirectly 
in highway freight operations, three lines reported opera- 
tions through subsidiary companies, and a number of 
others reported interchange contracts. The Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, the St. Louis Southwestern and 
the Texas & Pacific are the ones operating trucks through 
subsidiary companies. The Rock Island operation is a 
tractor and trailer service for the movement of l.c.l. 
freight in replacement of trap cars between Chicago and 
suburban points. Mr. Neff next contrasted the opera- 
tions of the Texas & Pacific and the Cotton Belt, which 
roads he considered as representing two different view 
points on the question of the manner of a railway fur- 
nishing highway freight service. 


Two Types of Highway Freight Service 


The Cotton Belt through its highway subsidiary, the 
Southwestern Transportation Company, operates 63 
vehicles on highway freight routes. For this service, a 
uniform rate has been established, which is based on the 
third class rail rate, plus 10 per cent for store-door col- 
lection and delivery. The haul from consignor to con- 
signee is sometimes made over the highway, sometimes 
there is an intervening transfer to railway equipment, 
and sometimes the trailers themselves are transported 
between stations on flat car bodies. 

The Texas & Pacific, on the other hand, owns no high- 
way freight equipment, but contracts for a pick-up and 
delivery service to be performed by local truckmen in 
conjunction with its rail service. These contracts are 
entered into by the Texas & Pacific Motor Transport 
Company, which issues its own bills of lading and pays 
the railroad fourth class rates for freight handled under 
its tariffs. An arbitrary over the rail rate is charged 
for the store-door service at each end of the haul. 


Truck Competition Increasing 


Aside from the foregoing cases, Mr. Neff stated that 
all roads in the territory have experienced an increase in 
motor truck competition. Some roads, he added, met the 
competition for cotton business by reduced rates, but 
the gross revenue has been less and thus the chairman 
did not feel that these reduced rates solved the problem. 
One road reported a ten-hour merchandise service which 
it recently installed between St. Louis and Kansas City. 
This cuts four hours from the average trucking time 
between these points. 

A question was asked as to whether or not the Railway 
Express Agency could enter the field and handle this 
freight now moving by independent lines. Mr. Neff 
conceded that this might be possible but held that it 
would mean a substantial enlargement of the Express 
Agency’s activities. The questioner, however, continued 
to say that the Express Agency already has the nucleus 
of the trucking organization which he proposed, and that 
in his opinion the railroads are here overlooking an ex- 
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cellent opportunity to control the whole trucking situa- 
tion. In the Express Agency, this speaker concluded, the 
carriers have a nation-wide organization, a logical joint 
trucking company. 


Truck Competition More Serious Than Coach 


In reply to another question, Mr. Neff stated it to be 
his opinion that the railroads have more to fear from 
the competition of independent trucking lines than they 
have from that of independent motor coach operators. 
He added that the increase in common carrier trucks in 
Missouri Pacific territory is greater than the increase in 
private or contract trucking. 

The chairman of regional committee No. 3, B. O. 
Johnson, assistant to vice-president of the Northern 
Pacific, submitted his report by mail. He stated therein 
that all rail lines of region No. 3 report a distinct re- 
duction in l.c.l. freight handled because of motor truck 
competition, but that with two exceptions no railway has 
attempted to meet this competition by engaging in motor 
truck operation. Two roads which have inaugurated 
truck services are the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie and the Great Northern, the former having a four- 
mile truck route in lieu of a discontinued way freight 
train service, while the latter operates a trucking service 
to relieve through freight trains of l.c.l. stops between 
St. Cloud, Minn., and Elk River. All the lines entering 
Minneapolis and St. Paul reported a utilization of truck 
for interchange of l.c.l. freight. 

“There appears to be no sentiment whatever in this 
district for railways to engage in motor truck operation 
in competition with existing truck operations,” this re- 
port continued. “It is felt that instability of trucking 
tariffs, due to contract haulers, is so great that it would 
be unwise for the railways to attempt duplication of this 
service. . . . It is not felt that these operations can be 
very far extended due to the comparatively sparsely set- 
tled territory . . . . The handling of l.c.l. tonnage by 
truck on the highways would not result in decreased 
freight train miles, and as a result we shall not see much 
of it in this territory under existing circumstances.” 


Independents Financially Strong 


The report of regional committee No. 5 was presented 
by Mr. Whipple (Un. Pac.) in the absence of chairman 
J. P. O’Brien, general manager of the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Co. This report summarized 
by states the activities of independent companies in the 
Pacific Northwest. It reviewed the scope of these opera- 
tions and the financial conditions of the companies. It 
was found that the financial condition of companies oper- 
ating in Washington and Oregon is unusually sound, the 
Washington operations representing an aggregate capital 
of $2,013,250 and the Oregon lines having an investment 
of $2,069,410. This report continued to say that these 
local trucking organizations handle more than fifty per 
cent of the I.c.l. business out of the larger Pacific North- 
west centers such as Seattle, Tacoma, Walla Walla and 
Portland. Between Anaconda and Butte, Mont., 90 per 
cent of the l.c.l. business is handled by the highway car- 
riers. These independents, the report continues, have 
so framed their tariffs as to enable them to pick the most 
desirable commodities for the trucking movement. The 
lack of packing requirements and the additional time 
allowed for storage were given as the principal reasons 
for this diversion of traffic to the trucks in the territory 
surveyed. 

The only railroad operation in that region is that re- 
cently begun in the Yakima Valley by the Northern 
Pacific. This committee also found that many private 
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industries are contracting with large trucking concerns 
for the distribution of their products from the large 
cities to the surrounding territory. 

Mr. Steinberger (B. & O.) reported for regional com- 
mittee No. 6, of which he is chairman. It was the feel- 
ing of this committee that the mere publication of the 
number of motor trucks operated by the member roads 
or by private companies serves no purpose. The obser- 
vations of this committee were that private or independ- 
ent lines are slowly expanding their operations, either 
through the acquisition of common carrier permits or 
through contracts with shippers, and that in some cases 
the disinclination of state regulatory bodies to grant com- 
mon carrier permits is being evaded through the estab- 
lishment of interstate lines. It is the general impression 
of the committee that railroads are but slowly adopting 
the motor truck, and that such adoptions are almost en- 
tirely in the realm of terminal work. 


Traffic Considerations Ignored 


“The reason for this situation,” the report continues, 
“is that the railroads have approached the question of 
truck use almost entirely from the angle of savings in 
operating expenses, a natural and logical view-point. It 
has been found, however, that insofar as substitutions 
are concerned, the use of the truck in but few instances 
permits the elimination of any freight train service, and 
consequently no savings can be made. Traffic considera- 
tions have not been given the same weight in considera- 
tion of truck problems as in motor coach problems.” 

The report next pointed out how in their motor coach 
operations, the carriers attempt to compete with inde- 
pendents on a service basis, whereas the railroads’ use of 
trucks is with but slight exception in the carriage of 
freight between their own stations. “With these two 
diametrically opposed plans,” it is held, “it is reasonable 
to suppose that the shipper will use the kind of service 
which appeals to him, even though at times it may cost 
him more money. It has been said that the adoption of 
the container idea will solve the problem. This is not 
entirely so. It is pretty well agreed by those who have 
studied the operation of the container plan, that it can, 
with containers of the size now in common use, only be 
successfully used through some consolidating medium 
and is of no benefit to the shippers of small packages. . . . 

“The committee is not advocating store-door delivery 
by the railroads. It is calling attention to the fact that 
in meeting the passenger competition, the railroads went 
into the motor coach business, organized subsidiary motor 
coach companies, and through them do all things any 
independent motor coach company does, and do them 
better. 


Trucking Subsidiaries Deserve Study 


“It would therefore seem to be a natural assumption 
that the remedy being applied with respect to passenge! 
transportation would be equally efficacious, with respec 
to freight transportation, and that the establishment of 
trucking subsidiaries to give services similar to those oi 
private trucking companies in territories where trucking 
companies are real competitors of the railroads might 
well have the serious consideration of railway execu 
tives.” 

In commenting upon Mr. Steinberger’s report, Mr 
Neff (M. P.) stated that the general impression is tha‘ 
lower rates than rail rates would be necessary if railways 
entered the trucking field. This, however, he contended, 
is not necessarily true, and has not been found to be the 
case in the motor coach field. Investigations reveal no 
uniformity in trucking rates—some charge less than the 
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ail rate and some charge more, This situation indicates 
that some traffic moves by truck because of the service, 
and some is diverted from the rails because of the lower 
rates. The dividing line, Mr. Neff pointed out, is hard 
‘9 find, but nevertheless seems to be the crux of the situa- 
, ton. There followed here considerable discussion as to 
; }ow much trucking business which industries now do for 
themselves could be diverted to railways should they 
iter the highway freight field. The general impression 
was that many of these industries find peculiar advan- 
wes in doing their own trucking—advantages which 
;rompt them to retain their own trucking organizations, 
cespite lower costs in movement by railway or inde- 
rendent highway operators. It was stated that each case 
: tas individual characteristics which would have to be 
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studied carefully before the business could be procured. 
The report for regional committee No. 7 was read by 
F, J. Carey, manager of motor truck operations, Boston 
& Maine Transportation Company, in the absence of 
Chairman W. C. Glynn, assistant to the general traffic 
manager of the Pennsylvania. This report revealed that 
the railroads in the region are using motor trucks and 
trailers to a substantial extent. The Boston & Maine, 
the New Haven, the New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania are the largest users of trucks in this region. 
The operations of the New Haven, which are expanding 
rapidly, were described by F. S. Hobbs, general man- 
ager of the New England Transportation Company. 
(This operation is described in some detail on other 
pages of this issue of the Motor Transport Section.) 


Motor Coach Section 


Expansion of highway passenger operations by railways and 
motor coach operating costs discussed 


Chairman Neff, in opening the sessions of the Motor 
Coach Section on November 15, called attention to the 
fact that since the St. Louis meeting there has been a 
continual expansion of railway passenger operations on 
the highways. He then called upon C. W. Parrish, 
supervisor of passenger service, Norfolk & Western, to 
present the report of regional committee No. 1, in the 
absence of its chairman, E. S. Moore, general superin- 
tendent of transportation, Norfolk & Western. 

Mr. Parrish reported that six railroads in the territory 
comprising region No. 1 were operating motor coaches. 
He added, however, that there had been no new develop- 
ments during the past six months. The motor coach 
operating railroads he listed as the Central of Georgia, 
the Georgia & Florida, the Norfolk Southern, the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, the Richmond Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac and the Seaboard Air Line. 
Chairman Neff reported for region No. 2. 







He stated 








Model 54 White in Union Pacific Highway Service 


that four railroads therein operate motor coaches—the 
‘Burlington, the Northern Pacific, the Fort Dodge, Des 
Moines & Southern and the St. Louis Southwestern. 
These roads are operating a total of 253 motor coaches, 
over 6,050 route miles, and produce approximately 
12,000,000 coach miles annually. 


M. P. Operating Costs 


Mr. Neff here introduced a statement of motor coach 
operating costs on the Missouri Pacific Transportation 
Company which he heads. This is reproduced in an ac- 
companying table and indicates that the operating costs 
of Missouri Pacific motor coaches average 17.14 cents 
per mile. Mr. Neff answered several questions regarding 
this cost statement. The questions related mainly to 
insurance and depreciation charges. He stated that the 
average seating capacity of Missouri Pacific motor 
coaches was 21 passengers. 
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E. W. Lollis, general superintendent, Southern district, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, presented the 
report of regional committee No. 3. This committee 
found very little operation of motor coaches by railways 
of its region so Mr. Lollis continued to discuss the ex- 
periences of his road in highw ay operation. He stated 








Missouri Pacific Transportation Company 


STATEMENT OF CHARGES TO OPERATING ExpEeNses BY Primary AccoUNTS 
January Ist to SertemBer 30TH, 1929 








Expense Cost 
Jan. 1 Per Mi. 
ACCOUNT to Jan. 1- 


Sep. 30 Sep. 30 





MAINTENANCE OF PLANT & EQuipMENT: 








1301—Superintendence of Plant & Equipment..... $ 10,418.70 -0024 
1302—Maintenance Department Rents ............ 4,599.09 .0010 
1303—Maint. Bldg’s., Fix. & Grounds Owned..... 40.34 sees 
1304— Maintenance an Wee MEER: . ocnecatecsacees 15,309.99 .0035 
1305—Maintenance of Bus Chassis .........+-.00+ 96,866.03 -0219 
1306—Tires and Tubes .cccccccccccccesccccccccce 46,698.29 -0106 
1307—Maint. of Frt., Exp. & Mail Trucks........ 683.85 -0001 
1308—Miint, of Shop & Garage Equipment...... 821.15 -0002 
1309—Maint. & Operation Serv. Car Eqpt......... 2,222.39 -0005 
1310—Miscellaneous Shop Expense ..........++6. 8,227.27 .0019 
1311— Depreciation ..cccccccccccccccccccssecscces 115,777.84 -0262 
Total Maintenance of Plant & Equipment... .$301,664.94 -0683 
OperaTING GARAGE EXPENSES: 
1315—Fuel for Revenue Vehicles ...........--000+ $ 79,898.78 -0181 
1316—Lubricants for Revenue Vehicles .......... 18,639.16 .0042 
1317—Garage Employees .........ceeeeceecereces 12,442.74 .0028 
1318—Garage Supplies & Expenses ..........+-005. 8,786.81 -0020 
Total Operating Garage Expenses .......... $119,767.49 0271 . 
TRANSPORTATION : 
1320—Superintendence of Transportation .......... $ 39,554.59 .0089 
1321—-Bus Drivers and Conductors .............. 103,612.62 -0235 
1322—Frt., Exp. & Mail Truck Driv. & Hiprs..... 1,734.83 .0004 
1323 Transportation BD. ov cdo ess ns6nsesseenens 12,864.37 -0029 
SREP TGR ciccciecsescosaccecesecs 21,472.03 -0049 
1325—Frt. & Exp. Collection & Delivery.......... seesceees cone 
1326—Loss & Damage on Frt. & Baggage........ ; 326.35 -0001 
13Z7——-Moad BPORSS cccccccecccscccsccccsecccase 29.19 Te 
1328—Other Transportation Expense ............. 15,023.40 -0034 
TON TI. 6n kak ck dence ee nvesctad $194,617.38 .0441 
Trarric PROMOTION: 
1330—-Superintendence and Solicitation ............ $ 825.54 .0002 
Spee... cenencctrebaeest ines sabnnwene 2,339.28 .0005 
SRE SES bk Ch pk bk ne Rede Oe eca he eateee cewebats 
> &. 2... ener $ 3,164.82 .0007 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES: 
1334—Salaries & Exp. of General Officers.......... $ 20,662.76 .0047 
1335—-Salaries & Exp. of Gen’l. Off. Ciks.......... 23,191.17 .0052 
SESE EO EOUENEGD woccsecticcedsecsé | Geuseses ee0 
1337—“General Law Expenses ..cccccccccccscccscs 243.72 .0001 
1338—Administrative Supplies & Expenses........ 4,920.47 .0011 
Total Administrative Expenses ............. $ 49,018.12 0111 
OTHER GENERAL EXPENSES: 
1341—Employees’ Welfare Expenses .............. $ 6.90 
TEAS = VORERIOR EMMOMEED cc csccccccsccceccccsess esececes 
1343—Regulatory Commission Expenses .......... 39.39 
1344—Amortization of Franchises, etc............. seeeeees ins 
1345—-Injuries and Damages ..............00000: 30,254.75 -0068 
SIND bac kcehen Gates eben sweet ices vete 1,458.89 .0003 
1347—Storeroom Labor and Expenses .......... 2.87 sees 


1348—Franchise Requirements ..........ccscccese cecceces 








1349—Jt. Oprtg. Expenses Transferred—Credit.... 1,687.09 .0004 
1350—Rent of Rolling Stock .........cceeeeeeees 3,795.49 .0009 
1351—Other General Expenses ..............0000- 1,235.70 -0003 
Total Other General Expenses ............. $3 35,106.90 .0080 
ee Tee eee eee Pee Tee CTT TTT $ 53,291.82 -0121 
Gram@ Total Wepemees oi ccc ccccsccesvcce $756,631.47 .1714 

ee Oy: oi oc i.5.s' bce eadaa vars ee howanaee 4,416, 514 





that the Milwaukee had substituted a rail motor car cost- 
ing 31 cents a mile for a train which had cost $1.25 a 
mile and now plans to substitute a motor coach for the 
rail car. It is expected that the operating costs of this 
motor coach will be between 16 and 18 cents a mile. The 
rail motor car, this speaker continued, did not bring any 
passengers back to the railroad ; neither did he think the 
motor coach would attract travelers. It was his opinion 
that the private automobile has got the passenger traffic 
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which the railroads have lost and that this traffic will not 
be recovered. 


Extent of Railway Motor Coach Operation 


Mr. Lupton (Santa Fe) asked that figures be read 
into the record to show the extent to which railways are 
now operating motor coaches and motor trucks. Chair- 
man Neff then called upon John C. Emery, motor trans- 
port editor, Railway Age, to read the totals from compila- 
tions of this nature which appeared in the Railway Age 
Motor Transport Section of September 28. In response 
to a question from Mr. Lupton, Mr. Emery stated it to 
be his opinion that industries are using an increasing 
number of their own trucks largely because they cannot 
get the kind of highway freight service which they desire 
from existing contract truckers or independent common 
carrier highway operators. Mr. Lupton then suggested 
a survey of these industries which are using their own 
trucks to handle freight which was formerly handled by 
the railroads. 

Here developed a discussion of the type of question- 
naire which should be used by regional committees to 
develop suitable statistics for the information of the 
division. R. J. Littlefield, manager motor coach service, 
Boston & Maine Transportation Company, stated that as 
conditions in each region are different the questionnaire 
should be designed so as to fit the peculiarities of each 
territory. Mr. Steinberger (B. & O.) stressed the 
need for timely information. He stated that the motor 
coach and motor truck developments move most rapidly 
and thus cannot be handled with the same delay as is 
possible in the work of some other railway associations. 

In the course of a discussion as to the best method of 
formulating plans for the displacement of trains with 
highway vehicles it was suggested that these plans are 
easier to formulate in densely populated sections. In 
sparsely settled areas, this speaker continued, the high- 
ways are not so good, the communities are farther apart 
and the best roads do not always serve towns on the rail 
line. It developed from this that some members thought 
insufficient consideration had been given the plan of 
trucking local freight to concentration points to bring 
economies by an effective use of combined rail and high- 
way services. 

The report of regional committee No. 6 presented by 
R. H. Allison, assistant to the general manager, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, took the form of 
a survey of motor coach traffic as compared with rail 
traffic. The questionnaire distributed in this region indi- 
cated that two railroads therein were motor coach oper- 
ators. These are the Pennsylvania and the Chicago & 
North Western. 


Extensive Operations in Region 7 


Mr. Littlefield (B. & M.), chairman of regional com- 
mittee No. 7, next presented the report of that body 
This revealed that in region No. 7, twelve railroads oper 
ate motor coaches. Aside from the Canadian Pacific and 
the Canadian, National whose operations are throug] 
street railway subsidiaries and the Delaware & Hudson 
which operates through a contractor, the motor coacl) 
operating roads of this territory are the Boston & Maine 
the Central of New Jersey, the Huntingdon & Broad To; 
Mountain, the Maine Central, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, the Pennsylvania, the Reading, th: 
Rutland and the West Jersey & Seashore. These operate 
approximately 23,421,000 motor coach miles annually 
over 7,186 miles of route. Four of the railroads operat: 
98 per cent of the motor coach miles listed above. Thes: 
are the New Haven, the Pennsylvania, the Reading, an¢ 
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the Boston & Maine. These figures do not include elec- 
tric street railway subsidiaries of the New Haven which 
operate some 300 motor coaches. 

It developed also in this report that most motor con 
fares in Region No. 7 are based on the rail rates, al- 
though there are variations dictated by competitive con- 
ditions. Where a motor coach is not operating in substi- 
tution for train service the motor coach fare may be 


higher or lower than comparable rail fares according to . 


conditions in the territory served. With reference to 
interline tickets this committee found that it is not the 
practice to sell interline tickets between rail and motor 
coach lines. There was, however, found a growing ten- 
dency to interchange passengers between different motor 
coach lines. 

Region No. 7’s questionnaire on costs of operation 
developed that the motor coach operating costs in that 
territory range from 17 cents to 32 cents per mile. It 
was pointed out in this connection that the mileage ob- 
tained from the coaches has an important bearing on the 
cost figure. 


Reading-P. R. R. Co-operative Agreement 


Other developments in the region were said to be the 
arrangement for staggering schedules recently entered 
by the. Reading and the Pennsylvania on its Philadel- 
phia-Atlantic City motor coach route, and the tendency 
of some independents to put on a deluxe service between 
important points at an extra fare. This latter attracted 
substantial business during the summer. The Boston & 
Maine, Mr. Littlefield said, had also met success in the 
substitution of motor coach runs for employee trains. It 
was found that no permit was necessary to operate these 
routes so long as empleyees only are handled. A charge 
of five cents is made on one three-mile run. 

Chairman Neff then called upon E. D. Osterhout, pas- 
senger traffic manager, Reading, and manager of the 
Reading Transportation Company, to explain the co- 
operative arrangement on the Philadelphia-Atlantic City 
route referred to in Mr. Littlefield’s report. Mr. Oster- 
hout stated that the Reading and Pennsylvania highway 
subsidiaries during the summer both operated on hourly 
schedules between these points. In addition, there were 
three independent operators, thus placing five motor 
coaches on the route every hour. With the close of the 
summer season it was felt that such service was unneces- 
sary and thus the Reading and the Pennsylvania agreed 
to stagger their schedules and each operate every other 
hour. Each company pays its own expenses while the 
total revenues are pooled and divided equally. Each 
calls at the motor coach stations of the other in all points 
served. It has been determined to give the arrangement 
a three months trial and each company is prepared on 
week-ends and holidays to operate independently. 

Mr. Osterhout was followed by A. E. Buchanan, as- 
sistant general passenger agent, Pennsylvania, who read 
a paper on “What Is the Proper Course of Action to 
Pursue Where Several Rail Carriers Are Operating Be- 
tween the Same Points and Are Facing Destructive 
Competition from Independent Motor Coach Lines?” 
Mr. Buchanan stated that the railroads are faced with 
he fact that-a formidable rival for passenger business 
ias arisen in the motor coach and all should realize that 
he motor coach performs some functions which the rail- 
oads are unable to perform. He continued to point out 
hat all railroads which have entered the motor coach 
ield are expanding rather than contracting their high- 
vay passenger operations. Rail carriers, he added, are 
n the best position to furnish safe, responsible and de- 
endable motor coach service in their own territories. 
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Co-operation and joint operation, Mr. Buchanan con- 
cluded, bring adequate schedules and service to the pub- 
lic, and eliminate any possible uneconomic duplication of 
service. 

Chairman Neff here suggested that it might be well 
for railroads to give more serious consideration to the 
character of motor coach traffic. If traffic departments, 
he continued, would investigate the type of passengers 
who use motor coaches they would, perhaps, be aided in 
determining why this business is being diverted to the 
highway. From Chairman Neff’s experience it developed 
that he had found three types of motor coach travelers, 
first, former railway branch line patrons, second, long- 
haul travelers attracted by the low rate, third, tourists 
who desire to see the country. 


Long Distance Travel 


Mr. Lupton (Santa Fe) here raised the question as to 
whether the average long distance motor coach passenger 
would return to the highway for another journey. It 
was the consensus of subsequent discussion that motor 
coach riders do return to the highway carriers and several 
specific instances which had come to the attention of the 
delegates were cited. There was, however, some dissent 
from this and the suggestion was made by one delegate 
that a combination of rail and motor coach travel seem 
to be the answer, since every long distance motor coach 
trip of which he had read had been reported as a chapter 
of hardships. 

In this connection a representative of the Union Pacific 
stated that the Interstate Transit Lines, highway sub- 
sidiary of that road, protects the comfort of its long- 
haul passengers by guaranteeing them transportation in 
chair cars of Union Pacific trains in cases of unusual 
delay to the motor coaches. The Interstate Transit Lines 
pays the rail fares of these passengers. 


B. & M. All-Expense Tours 


Mr. Littlefield (B. & M.) here outlined the results of 
all-expense rail and motor coach tours which have been 
conducted by his road during the past two summers. He 
stated that in 1929 there was an increase of 70 per cent 
over the passengers handled in 1928. The patrons, he 
added, show a decided preference for those tours in 
which the motor coach run predominates and are inclined 
to reject those where the rail portion is the major part of 
the journey. The speaker thought that there was a field 
in this business because of the number of people who do 
not want to be bothered with such details as transporta- 
tion and hotel arrangements during their vacations. 

The discussion of commissions paid motor coach ticket 
agents developed that independent lines employ great 
numbers of these, including country storekeepers and in 
some cases even taxi cab drivers, who are paid for bring- 
ing passengers to the motor coach station. The extent 
of this solicitation for independents was thought to be in 
a large measure responsible for much of the passenger 
traffic’s leaving the rails. Chairman Neff thought that 
the sooner the railways arrange for interline tickets be- 
tween their own highway subsidiaries the more readily 
will they meet the long-haul competition of independents. 

The meeting closed with the presentation of a paper on 
“Modernizing Motor Coach Equipment” by D. V. Gear- 
war, mechanical superintendent of the New England 
Transportation Company. Mr. Gearwar outlined his 
company’s system of rebuilding to modern design old 
motor coaches and thus extending their active life. He 
also referred briefly to the rebuilding of motor coaches 
into trucks for use in the highway freight service activi- 
ties of the New Haven. 
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Discussions bring suggestion that highway motor 
coach may supplant rail car 


The meeting of the Rail Motor Car Section was held 
on November 14 with Chairman R. L. Fairbairn, man- 
ager passenger service bureau, Canadian National, Mont- 
real, Que., presiding. The reports of the regional com- 
mittees of this section took the form of papers on rail 
motor car operation subjects. 

The first of these was presented by Mr. Lollis (C. M. 
St. P. & P.), chairman of regional committee No. 3. 
The subject was “Comparison of the Ability of Rail 
Motor Cars Versus Steam for Operation Under Serious 
Snow Conditions.” This paper was compiled mainly 
from reports of observers of rail motor car performances 
during snow storms. The censensus of the committee 
after an analysis of these observer reports was that gas- 
electric rail motor cars are superior in snow to the 
smaller steam locomotives usually operated in local 
passenger train service. 

“Tt is also the opinion of the committee,” the report 
continued, “that gas-electric cars of higher horse-power 
output, especially in snow countries, would be more de- 
sirable than cars of lesser power. This committee be- 
lieves that with the advancement of the art of rail motor 
car transportation more study should be given by rail- 
roads located in the more northern climates to the type 
of construction, location of engine radiation and type of 
snow plows used with motor equipment with a view to 
making the equipment adaptable to meet all climatic con- 
ditions for year-round service, and avoid the necessity of 
having steam equipment standing by to protect motor 
operation when adverse weather conditions prevail. ° 


Rail Cars Tied Up Unnecessarily 


“Tt is felt,” the report concludes, “that the principal 
trouble with the operation of rail motor cars in snow is 
the failure to operate them and the lack of confidence in 
the ability of the rail car to operate in snow, thereby 
causing them to be tied up and not finding out by actual 
experience what the cars are really capable of accom- 
plishing.”’ 

Following the presentation of this report a discussion 
developed as to the potentialities of the steam rail car. 
It was suggested in the course of such discussion that 
the railway mechanical departments would no doubt like 


Brill Gas-Electric Rail Motor Car Operated by the New Haven 


to see the steam rail car develop because of the fact that 


’ its maintenance would better fit the steam locomotive 


maintenance scheme than does the maintenance of in- 
ternal combustion power units. 


Gasoline Tax Exemptions 


The report of regional committee No. 1, read by 
Chairman L. B. Burns, assistant to the general manager, 
Seaboard Air Line, took the form of a survey to deter- 
mine the extent to which gasoline used in rail motor cars 
is exempt from the gasoline taxes of the various states. 
It was the general impression of this committee that but 
few states granted such exemption, but the discussion of 
the report brought out that most states in which any of 
the members have had experience in the operation of 
rail motor cars either exempted the fuels used therein 
or granted a refund on taxes previously paid on it. 

Reporting for regional committee No. 7, its chairman, 
J. K. McNeillie, superintendent of the Delaware & Hud- 
son, stated that 20 roads in this region operate rail motor 
cars to a total of 96, the largest users being the New 
Haven with 36, Lehigh Valley, 30, Boston & Maine, 19, 
Canadian National, 19, and Erie, 17. The tendency 
among these operators is toward larger and more power- 
ful units. 

FE. Wanamaker, electrical engineer, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, and chairman of regional committee 
No. 2, spoke at this point to say that in his opinion the 
development of the internal combustion engine in rail 
service has just begun. He continued to say that the 
use of motorized equipment on the rails requires con- 
siderable more study—mainly technical study. This 
speaker thought that internal combustion switchers may 
be developed which will not only compete with switching 
locomotives but in addition will increase the speed of 
car handling in yards. This latter, Mr. Wanamaker said, 
is a problem now faced by all railroads since line haul 
movements are conducted at satisfactory rates of speed. 


Will Highway Vehicles Supplant Rail Cars? 


Mr. Lupton of the Santa Fe here raised the question 
as to whether or not the motor coach and motor truck 
will not bring such economies as to entirely supplant the 
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rail motor car in passenger, mail and express transporta- 
tion over branch lines of thin traffic. This suggestion 
precipitated considerable discussion and was first com- 
mented upon by H. F. Fritch (B. & M.). Mr. Fritch 
stated it to be the experience of his road that, as highway 
service develops, it becomes increasingly difficult to find 
suitable mileage for the smaller direct-drive rail motor 
car unit. The expansion of motor coach service, how- 
ever, this speaker continued, has not changed the situa- 
tion with reference to the larger rail motor cars. 

Mr. Neff (M. P.) stated that in five instances on his 
road, motor coach service has been substituted for rail 
motor car runs. He added that the Missouri Pacific 
Transportation Company is now experimenting with a 
combination motor coach and truck unit on a 63-mile run 
over which a rail motor car was formerly operated. This 
combination highway unit carries 32 passengers and has 
the same space for mail, baggage and express as did the 
rail.car which it supplanted. Despite this fact, however, 
Mr. Neff agreed with Mr. Fritch that the motor coach 
will not in all cases take the place of rail motor cars. He 
further agreed with the suggestion of Mr. Wanamaker 
that the rail car has application other than in single unit 
passenger operations. This speaker concluded with the 
statement that in his opinion the combination motor coach 
and truck will solve the problem of mail and express han- 
dling without the necessity of placing two units on the 
highway. 


Rail Cars Attract No Traffic 


The question then arose as to how far the rail motor 
car can be expected to go in winning back to the railways 
traffic which has been lost to competitive highway car- 
riers. W. E. Lowes, assistant to passenger traffic man- 
ager, Baltimore & Ohio, stated in this connection that his 
road operates 20 rail motor cars on branch lines parallel- 
ing highways. The operating cost of these rail motor 
cars is one third that of the steam trains which they have 
supplanted. They have, however, continued to lose 
traffic to highway carriers just as did the steam trains 
before them. In fact, the motor coach and private auto- 
mobiles operating on the parallel highways have cut 
further into the revenues of these branch lines. 

Mr. Lupton (Santa Fe) at this point returned to his 
previous contention and warned the delegates that they 
were apt to be rail minded—were apt to recommend rail 
motor cars more than is warranted by present day condi- 
tions of highway transport development. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Steinberger (B. & O.) stated that many rail 
stations cannot conveniently be served by motor coaches 
because of their isolation from the highway routes. A 
combination of rail car and motor coach service in such 
cases seem to him to be the proper application. 

Returning to the question of the traffic recovering pos- 
sibilities of the rail motor car, Mr. Wanamaker agreed 
with the previous statement of Mr. Lowes—that the rail 
motor car does not win back any passengers, but in fact 
loses more than have been lost already by the steam trains 
which they replace. Mr. Lupton suggested that there 
might be economy in turning over all the branch line 
operations of a particular territory to some one agency 
such as the Railway Express Agency which could operate 
a co-ordinated highway service with a view to effecting 
the greatest possible economies and the prevention of 
duplicated services where several rail routes overlap. 


The Rail Car in Canada 


Chairman Fairbairn did not agree with the suggestion 
that rail cars would be supplanted by highway vehicles. 
He stated that in his opinion the rail motor car has possi- 
bilities in branch line service, especially in Canada. The 
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Canadian National, he said, does not want to go on the 
highway because of the volume of mail and express 
which must be carried on some of these runs, and the 
condition of the highways paralleling the railway routes 
would in many cases make motor coach and motor truck 
operations quite costly. 

Mr. Littlefield (B. & M.) stated that where a rail 
motor car can be taken off and one highway unit substi- 
tuted, the arrangement is economical ; where two highway 
units must be placed in substitute service, the economy is 
questionable unless there are other conditions such as the 
possibility for the stimulation of additional traffic. This 
speaker continued to say that it is usually found, how- 
ever, that more passenger traffic will be attracted to a 
motor coach than will patronize a rail motor car on the. 
same run. 

D. R. Onrubia, resident superintendent of the Manila 
Railroad, was called upon by Chairman Fairbairn to dis- 
cuss rail motor car operation in the Philippine Islands. 
He stated that the Manila Railroad is at present operat- 
ing one experimental rail motor car in suburban feeder 
service. It is a 75 hp., 30-passenger unit, and has re- 
duced the cost of operation on this line 50 per cent below 
that of the steam train which it replaced. Because of its 
success in this case, the Manila Railroad plans an exten- 
sion of its rail motor car operation. 


The C. G. W.’s Blue Bird 


A third paper prepared by H. M., Eicholtz, assistant 
general manager, Chicago & North Western, and regional 
chairman of region No. 6 was read by Mr. Wanamaker 
(Rock Island) in the absence of its author. This was a 
description of the rail motor train, the Blue Bird, oper- 
ated daily by the Chicago Great Western between Roch- 
ester and Minneapolis, a distance of 122 miles. The 
three cars of this train are rebuilt steel McKeen gas cars. 
The motor car, which is 64 ft. in length and weighs 60 
tons, contains a 300 hp. gas-electric engine and has a 
15 ft. railway postoffice compartment and a 30 ft. bag- 
pee and express compartment. Also it contains a 

ohler automatic electric plant. Each car contains its 
own Arco hot water heating plant. 

The coach is 67 ft. 7 in. long, weighs 33 tons, and seats 
30 passengers in its smoking compartment, and 44 in its 
first class compartment. It has large, deep, adjustable 
seats; wide aisles, covered with battle-ship linoleum; 
spacious windows and tasteful decorations. 

The parlor-club-cafe-lounge-observation car is also 67 
ft. 7 in. long, and weighs 35 tons. The forward or club 
end of the car contains the kitchenette, buffet, two dining 
tables seating eight people, and a comfortable club sec- 
tion seating twenty people. The rear portion of the car 
consists of four Pullman sections, seating sixteen people 
or permitting the making up of four beds for the accom- 
modation of sick passengers, of whom many travel to 
Rochester. The rear, or observation, end contains 13 
chairs. 

“In the equipment of this train, there is a total weight 
of 128 tons, hauled by one 300 hp. unit,” reads the con- 
clusion of this paper. “A motor car with standard trail- 
ers to afford equal accommodations would have to be 
equipped with double the power at a very much greater 
initial cost and subsequent higher operating cost. The 
question for consideration is whether it is not better to 
purchase trailer cars of light, modern construction at 
the same time motor cars are purchased. This may in- 
volve a slightly greater initial investment, but it will 
reduce the operating costs very materially. It would also 
give the opportunity of selecting more adaptable accom- 
modations for patrons, and thereby hold or increase 
traffic.” 


































“Paper Work” 





Shows Condition of Business 


Detailed reports of earnings and expenses of each schedule 
and each line enable Missouri Pacific Transportation 
Company to keep daily check on operations 
and traffic 


“< APER work” is an essential part of any well- 

p managed motor coach operation, just as it is an 

essential part of any business. 

of comprehensive and carefully devised reports can 
the true state of the business actually be determined. 
Without such reports, a bad condition may develop and 
continue to exist for some time, to the detriment of the 
interests of the company. These are the convictions 
of the Missouri Pacific Transportation Company, which 
has devised a set of forms which facilitate the com- 
pilation of complete information about the state of its 
business, not only for the system as a whole, but for 
each line in the system and each trip of each line. 

In devising its operating report forms, the Missouri 
Pacific Transportation Company has exercised extreme 
care to make the compilation of statistics as easy as 
possible. In particular, an effort has been made to 
clarify the driver’s trip report forms, so that the work 
of filling them out will be as simple as possible. Thus, 
while the driver’s trip report form calls for very com- 
plete information about the particular trip covered, it 
is so arranged that the process of filling in the required 
information is relatively easy. 

Driver’s Trip Report 

The driver’s trip report is, of course, the basis of 
the entire scheme whereby the state of the business is 
determined. From this report, statistics’ are taken 
which enable the preparation of additional reports to 
show earnings and expenses on various bases, such as 
those of individual lines, individual routes and so on. 

The driver’s trip report is made on a form 8% in. 


Only by means: 


by 11 in. in size. It is reproduced in an accompany- 
ing illustration (Fig. 1). The first information to be 
shown upon it is whether or not the trip is a regular 
or a special trip, the run number, the motor coach num- 
ber, the date, and the condition of the weather. Then 
are shown the starting and destination points the leav- 
ing time and the arriving time, these last being divided 
to show the scheduled times and the actual leaving and 
arriving times. 

Next, the driver shows the number of passengers 
carried on the trip, divided to show regular tariff pas- 
sengers, charter or excursion passengers, and non-rev- 
enue passengers. Similarly, the number of passenger 
miles accumulated on the trip, divided in the same three 
ways, is shown. The total receipts on the trip are 
shown under the column headed: “Collections,” includ- 
ing the value of tickets, cash collected, baggage charges 
collected and charter charges collected. Against the 
collections, the driver shows the nature and cost of 
supplies purchased if any, and the total expenses of this 
nature, subtracted from the receipts, give the amount 
of cash turned in. The driver is required to attach to 
his trip report delivery slips for all supplies purchased. 

Space is provided on the form to show any transfers 
of passengers from one coach to another, in the event 
that the original coach has not completed its trip. The 
place at which such passengers are transferred is 
shown, and the number of passengers, together with 
the number of the motor coach and the name of the 
driver transferring the passengers, and the number of 
the coach and the name of the driver of the vehicle 
receiving the transferred passengers. 
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Ticket collections, including ticket numbers, start- 
ing and destination points, the number of miles and 
the amount represented by the ticket, are shown on 
the reverse side of the form. Cash collections are 
analyzed in detail also, the headings requiring the no- 
tation of the number of the receipt given for each cash 
collection, starting and destination points, the number 
of miles that the passenger travelled, and the amount 
of the collection. Similarly, the driver shows cash 
collections for express and baggage, and he likewise 
lists the passes lifted. The motor coaches of the com- 
pany carry a number of newspaper shipments, the 
weight of such shipments and the name of the com- 
pany sending them being shown on the report. 

The driver signs the report to certify that it shows 
all collections made on the trip covered, and in appro- 
priate spaces a clerk shows that the report has been en- 
tered in a time book, the tickets checked, extensions 
made, the figures posted and the money checked. Space 
is also left on the report for remarks of the driver con- 
cerning any unusual occurrence on the trip. 


Trip Record of Traffic 


With the driver’s trip report as a basis, a clerk on 
each division renders a daily and monthly report (Fig. 
2) of the passenger and other revenue and the number 


MISSOURI PACIFIC TRANSPORTATION CO. 


SPECIAL 


RUN NO. BUS NO. 


REGULAR 


FROM 
LEAVING SCHEDULE 


of passengers handled on each particular scheduled 
trip over a given line. The line is identified on this 
form, and the route is indicated by the leaving and ar- 
riving times called for in the schedule. The form 
covers a period of one month, and shows the coach 
number making the schedule on each day, the 
name of the operator, the number of revenue miles 
on each day and also accumulated from the first of the 
month, the passenger and other revenue for the day 
and to date, total passengers handled, potential passen- 
ger revenue miles, actual passenger revenue miles, the 
passenger load factor, and the gross revenue per mile 
for the day and for the part of the month already 
elapsed. 


Sources of Statistics 


These statistics are taken largely from the driver’s trip 
reports. The actual passenger revenue miles, for ex- 
ample, are taken from the driver’s report and the po- 
tential passenger revenue miles are obtained by multi- 
plying the seat capacity of the coach making the trip 
by the mileage of the run. From these two figures is 
obtained the passenger load factor. These statistics en- 
able the management to determine how closely it is ap- 
proximating the filling of its coaches, and also to deter- 
mine whether larger or smaller equipment than that. as- 


DRIVER'S TRIP REPORT 


DATE 


WEATHER CONDITIONS 


AM 
Pp 
ARRIVING SCHEDULE M 








TIME 
To ACTUAL 


BUS MILES DRIVER'S MILES 


REGULAR 


PASSEN- 
CARRIED 


CHARTER OR PASSEN- 
GER 


MILES 


DELIVERY SLIPS FOR ALL SUPPLIES PURCHASED 
(SUPPLIES PURCHASED) MUST BE ATTACHED 


COLLECTIONS 
s TICKETS 
s CASH 
s BAGGAGE 
CHARTER 
TOTAL EXPENSES 


CASH TURNED IN TOTAL RECEIPTS 


PASSENGERS TRANSFERRED AT NUMBER 


Time AM 


ACTUAL PM DRIVER'S TICKET PUNCH 


DETAIL OF CASH COLLECTIONS 


RECEIPT NO. FROM To PASSENGER || AMOUNT 





| HEREBY CERTIFY THIS 
INCLUDES ALL COLLECTIONS 
ME ON THIS TRIP. 


ENTERED 
TIME BOOK 


MONEY 
CHECKED 


EXTENSIONS 


TICKETS 
CHECKED 


REMARKS 
UNUSUAL OCCURENCES SHOULD BE EXPLAINED BELOW 


CARRIED 


COMPANY 





Fig. 1—There is a Place for Everything on the Driver’s T rip Report 
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NOTE—Where sections are operated report cach trip separately. 





Fig. 2—A Daily Check on the Traffic of Each Schedule 
Is Kept on the Trip Record 


signed to the particular trip is required. Similarly, the 
benefit of analyzing the traffic for each schedule is that 
the traffic on one schedule can be compared with the 
traffic on other schedules, and decisions can readily be 
reached as to whether or not changes in departure and 
arrival times should be made. 


Summary of Traffic on Each Line 


From the statistics shown on each trip record of pas- 
senger and other revenue and passengers handled, there 
is prepared a summary covering each district of the 
system. This summary (Fig. 3) is similar to the trip 
record report in that it shows passenger revenue miles, 
passenger and other revenue, total passengers handled, 
potential and actual passenger revenue miles, the pas- 


senger load factor, and the gross revenue per mile. | 


The only difference is that instead of showing coach 
riumbers and names of drivers, the total number of 
trips made on the district is shown for the day and ac- 
cumulated from the first of each month to the current 
day. This report enables the management to determine 
the progress being made by each line of the system in 
attracting additional traffic and in making the actual 
passenger revenue miles more nearly equal to the po- 
tential passenger miles. 


Costs Determined 


For comparison with the statistics of revenue for 
each schedule on each line, the company prepares esti- 
mates of the cost of transportation and other expenses 
for each trip and each line daily and monthly. In the 
trip report of expenses (Fig. 4), the schedule is identi- 
fied by its leaving and arriving time. In appropriate 
columns of this report, the identity of the particular 
group of equipment to which the coach covered belongs, 
is shown, together with the mileage and the operating 
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Fig. 3—A Summary of the Traffic on Each Line 
Is Prepared from the Trip Reports 
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cost for the day, which is based on the average cost 
per mile under each heading of the coaches as a group, 
multiplied by the mileage the particular coach has made 
on the given day. The costs under the following head- 
ings are shown for the day and for the total of all the 
days since the first of the month: maintenance of equip- 
ment, including tires and depreciation ; oil, gas and other 
garage expenses; transportation, including operators; 
and general expenses, including insurance and taxes. 
Then are shown the total expense and the average ex- 
pense per revenue mile. By comparison of the average 
expense per revenue mile with the gross revenue per 
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NOTE—Where sections are operated report each trip separately. 





Fig. +~-Gpeeniing Costs for Each Schedule Are 
stimated on This Trip Report 


mile, the net earnings of the schedule are determined. 

Working from these trip report estimates of the cost 
of transportation and other expenses, the summary for 
each district is prepared, showing the mileage of all 
trips, the total expenses, the average expense per mile, 
the profit or loss, and the average profit or loss per mile, 
for each day and accumulated from the first of the 
month. 

These forms enable the company to obtain readily a 
complete picture of the condition of its business on each 
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Fig. 5—The Summary of Operating Costs on Each Line 
Gives a Daily Picture of Its Earnings 


line, broken down to show the state of affairs on each 
schedule. Owing to the fact that these reports are 
prepared for each day, a current picture of the situation 
is constantly available. This makes it possible for 
changes in schedules or a reassignment of equipment to 
be made promptly if conditions justify. 

Duco Cotor Apvisory Service has issued a bulletin on the 
importance of color as shown in the recent exhibit of motor 
coaches at the A. E. R. A. annual convention. Three out- 
standing color treatments are outlined in detail. The bulletin 
may be obtained from Duco Information Service, 21 East 
Fortieth street, New York. 




















Entrance of New Chicago Garage of Greyhound Lines 


Greyhound Lines Build Money- 
Saving Garage 


New Chicago plant will pay for itself in savings effected— 
Service facilities embody latest developments 


By W. A. Duvall 


General Superintendent of Maintenance, the Greyhound Lines 


AINTENANCE is the keynote of successful 
M motor coach operation. Good maintenance 

insures the dependable day in and day out serv- 
ice which the public expects and demands of transpor- 
tation companies. Further, it insures more efficient ve- 
hicle performance, longer life and lower costs. Good 
maintenance is based on a knowledge of equipment and 
the conditions under which it operates, plus adequate 
facilities in the way of shop and man power, and a 
carefully planned system of procedure. 

No one can present a maintenance program that will 
fit the needs of all motor carriers. Too many individ- 
ual problems and special conditions present themselves. 
Each company is faced with the necessity of develop- 
ing a program that will insure best results at the low- 
est costs for its particular operation. 

Early in the history of its operations, the Greyhound 
Lines recognized the importance of maintenance, both 
from the standpoint of rendering satisfactory service 
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and also from that of reducing costs. The sum total 
of our maintenance experience finds expression in the 
new Chicago garage. We believe this plant exemplifies 
the latest developments in efficient, low cost mainten- 
ance practise. It represents an investment of $250,- 
000, which amount we expect to write off in savings 
effected through more efficient maintenance. 


Wiil Save $20,000 a Year 


We operate in excess of 200,000 motor coach miles 
per year out of Chicago, and a saving of one cent per 
mile on maintenance costs, which we confidently expect 
to exceed, will show an annual saving of better than 
$20,000. This alone will justify the expenditure, not 
to mention other savings resulting from the elimination 
of road failures and expensive roadside repairs. 

Since this new garage is built to effect a saving both 
in money and in time, economy of space and economy 
in the handling of equipment, parts and supplies has 
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Forms Used by Greyhound Lines in Maintenance Procedure 
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Service Pits Are Below the Floor Line 


been made its major feature. The building has an 
overall length of 533 ft. Four hundred and sixteen ft. 
of this has a width of 111 ft.; the remaining 117 ft. is 
90 ft. wide. The main garage is on the ground floor, 


while the unit repair and machine shop, occupying a 


space of 75 ft. by 150 ft., is on the second floor. The 
drivers’ assembly room, locker rooms, showers, etc., and 
the offices of the operating superintendent and his 
clerical force, are also on this floor. The office of the 
chief dispatcher is located on the ground floor, but is 
reached from the second story by a stairway separated 
from the garage proper. This eliminates the neées- 
sity of drivers visiting the maintenance department ex- 








cept when they are taking motor coaches in or out. 

The main floor of the garage occupies in excess of 
56,000 sq. ft., and is utilized as follows: 
306 ft. by 36 ft. 

64 ft. by 40 ft. 
220 ft. by 40 ft. 

30 it. bv 10 ft. 

30 ft. by 36 ft. 

30 ft. by 30 ft. 

130 ft. by 35 ft. 

30 ft. by 30 ft. 

36 ft. by 28 f 


Storage 

Heavy overhauling 
Inspection and minor repairs 
Electrical 

Washracks 

Mechanics Washroom 
Stockrooms 

Steam Cleaning Room 
Grease Pits 


The straight line method of maintenance, which we 
follow, permits of the washing, inspection, greasing and 


Grease Pits, Gas and Oil Supply and Inspection Racks 
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complete servicing of equipment in an orderly fashion 
and with the least amount of waste motion. 


Complete Washing in Four Minutes 


Coaches enter the garage one or two at a time 
through electrically operated doors, leading directly to 
double wash racks. These racks are equipped with an 
overhead system of acorn sprays which completely del- 
uge the coaches and rinse them in one minute’s time. 
High pressure washing guns, located along the sides 
of the rack, direct either a soapy mixture or clear 
water against the sides of the coaches by the simple 
manipulation of valves. Walk-ways are provided on 
top of the racks to permit access to the roofs of coach- 
es for cleaning. Steam jets are also provided to re- 
move accumulated grease and oil from the engine 
and chassis. Coaches may be completely washed and 
dried in less than four minutes. 

After being washed, coaches are moved up to double 
grease pits, where they are greased, oiled and gassed. 

The oil tanks, oil reclamation equipment and gaso- 
line storage are also in the basement. These consist 
of five 700-gallon oil tanks, a “Refineroil Reclaimer,” 
with a capacity of 50 gallons every twenty-four hours, 
and a 20,000 gallon gasoline tank. The gasoline pumps 
and oil replenishing tanks are mounted on a pedestal 
between the grease pits and are supplied from the tanks 
in the oil room by pumps. 

While the coaches are on the grease pits the batter- 
ies are watered and the tires are checked. Both the 
tire and battery rooms are located just ahead of the 
grease pits, so that all these steps of servicing are 
completed before the coach has moved 95 ft. into the 
garage. 


Coaches Inspected When Greased 


While the coach is on the grease pit, an inspector 
goes over it and notes from his observations and from 
the remarks listed on the driver’s report, what repairs 
are to be made. These notations are entered on the 
service order, a sample of which is reproduced here- 
with. The next move forward brings the coach to the 
Cowdrey brake-testing machine, the use of which is 


Wash Racks on Which Coaches Are Washed Complete in Four Minutes 
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part of the maintenance routine. This apparatus is 
built over a pit to facilitate brake adjustments. After 
undergoing the brake test, the coach proceeds to the 
service floor. 

Here is located a battery of eight service pits to 
care for repairs on chassis, springs, drive-lines, etc. 
There is also a space for six coaches requiring only 
engine repairs. Thus, 14 coaches may be handled at 
one time. The eight service pits are connected by a 
six-foot lateral passage on the same level. This per- 
mits the mechanics to have their work benches on the 
same level and to pass from one pit to another with 
ease, Each of these pits is equipped with hydraulic 
jacks which will raise the front or rear of the coach 
a distance of 2% ft. at the touch of a valve. The ma- 
jor overhaul department is located in the rear of the 
garage, so as not to interfere with the regular service 
routine. 

No provision has been made in this building for body 
repairs, since it was not practical to design it large 
enough for all purposes. All major body repairs are 
made in another building which has been especially 
designed for the purpose. 


Has Overhead Track System 


A complete system of overhead, tracks, supporting 
small travelling hoists and span-cranes, covers the en- 
tire shop section, connecting through switches with the 
stock rooms and the elevators to the machine shops 
and the unit repair rooms on the second floor. When 
units are removed from coaches, they are first cleaned 
with steam in a room provided for this purpose and 
then conveyed by overhead crane and elevator to the 
unit repair room on the second floor, directly over the 
service department. When repairs have been complet- 
ed, the units are returned to the first floor to the stock 
room, where they dre placed in stock. All units and 
supplies for repairs are requisitioned from this stock 
room. 

[This is the second of a series of articles on the 
maintenance facilities and methods of the Greyhound 
Lines. The third will be published in an early issue— 
Eprror. ] 
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and operation of motor coaches, that of brakes 

must be considered of major importance because 
of the necessity for providing the element of safety. 
Great progress has been made in the solution of brake 
problems, and today the design elements are better un- 
derstood than at any previous time. Factors which have 
contributed substantially toward progress are the de- 
velopment of reliable air-brake controls and improved 
brake-drum and brake-lining materials. 

In considering why four-wheel brakes are necessary, 
it may be said that the demand for higher maximum and 
schedule speeds and quicker acceleration impose still fur- 
ther demands on brakes, because more rapid acceleration 
necessitates more rapid deceleration. The motor coach 
must now provide a performance comparable with that of 
the average automobile; and, since the coach must hold 
its place on the road with the passenger car, the demand 
is not unreasonable ; but, among others, the braking prob- 
lems are greatly increased. Laws which specify minimum 
stopping distances have been enacted in a number of 
states ; for example, those in some states require a 35 ft. 
stopping distance from a speed of 20 m.p.h. 

Considering the foregoing typical case and assuming a 
vehicle weight of 20,000 Ib., including a full complement 
of passengers and baggage, such a stop would require an 
energy absorption of 260,000 ft.-Ilb., which is equivalent 
to 470 hp. A matter of considerable importance is that 
the energy absorbed as a result of brake applications 
must be replaced in the form of fuel, and this empha- 
sizes the necessity of educating drivers to appreciate that 
a very real gasoline saving can be effected by careful 
operation. The point is that better fuel economy is ob- 
tainable as a result of consistent moderate speeds than if 
bursts of speed are indulged in, because high speed al- 
most invariably necessitates needless brake applications, 
and consistent speeds rather than bursts of speed tend to- 
ward higher average and safer schedule speeds. It al- 
so must be remembered that decelerative energy express- 
ed in terms of fuel is necessary even in larger quantity 
to provide the ensuing acceleration. Actually, more en- 

rgy is needed to accelerate than to decelerate because of 
the losses in efficiency throughout the powerplant, trans- 
mission and axles. 


. MONG the many problems concerning the design 


Motor Coach and Automobile 
Brake Problems Compared 


In comparing the brake problems of motor coaches 


with those of automobiles, it is interesting to note that, 
considering some of the more prominent makes of auto- 


From a paper presented before the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
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mobile and taking into account full loads in both cases 
there is from 15.6 to 17.6 lb. of automobile weight per 
square inch of service-braking area, but as high as 195 Ib. 
in the case of the motor coach. The trend in coach de- 
sign generally is toward greater luxury, which means 
weight added to both the body and the chassis. To 
simplify maintenance costs, virtually all chassis parts are 
being made larger and heavier, and in many instances this 
substantially simplifies their design. It also has been 
necessary to increase the size of the tire equipment to 
take care of the additional weight, and this has necessi- 
tated the development of rims of smaller diameter, 
which in turn reduces the amount of available brake- 
drum space. 

Balloon tires are becoming increasingly popular and it 
seems reasonable to suppose that soon all heavy-duty pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles will be equipped with them. For 
the automobile, the balloon tire has entirely replaced the 
high-pressure type and experience indicates that the trend 
of coach design generally is to follow that of the automo- 
bile; but the standardization of balloon tires influences 
brake design because there is a practical limit beyond 
which the outside diameter of the tire cannot be in- 
creased. Having determined this dimension, it will be 
found that the inside diameter must be reduced, as com- 
pared with a high-pressure tire capable of carrying an 
equal load, and this further restricts the space available 
for the brake mechanism. 


Standard Diameter Desirable 


It obviously is desirable to make the brake-drum 
diameter as large as possible, but an excessively large 
drum requires large tires, large wheel-pockets, a high 
frame, a high center of gravity and high steps, and oper- 
ators are opposed to all of these features. The adoption 
of a standard diameter for all brake-drums evidently is 
desirable from both production and service viewpoints ; 
but, in determining this dimension, it is necessary to take 
into account the fact that either balloon or high-pressure 
tires may be used, the maximum size of such tires to take 
care of the loading, the rim equipment required, and the 
space between the rim and the brake-drum—that is, the 
air-gap—which has a large influence on the life of the 
tire. 

Practical experience has demonstrated that there 
should be a clearance of at least 1 in. between the brake- 
drum and the rim, and, if this clearance is provided, that 
40 in. by 9.75 in. balloon tires, which meet the average 
conditions for either heavy-duty city-service or parlor-car 
operation, should be used. Assuming a conventional de- 
sign, the clearance between the rim and the brake-drum, 
the size of the rim and the size of the brake-drum are 
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automatically determined; in short, the drum diameter 
will be 1744 in., the clearance between the rim and the 
brake-drum, 1% in., and the rim diameter, 22 in. On the 
assumption that the largest permissible brake-drum 
diameter is 17% in., it obviously is necessary to provide 
brakes on all four wheels to assure a satisfactory braking 
system. 

When considering the elements which determine the 
heavy-duty motor coach maximum permissible brake- 
drum diameters, it is interesting to reflect upon the fact 
that, with the larger automobiles, brake-drum diameters 
range from 16 to 16% in. and that brake problems on the 
average automobile are by no means solved ; further, that 
the laden weight of the larger automobile as compared 
with the heavy-duty motor coach is in a ratio of approxi- 
mately one to five. No matter how one may regard the 
situation, it is evident that the eliminations surrounding 
heavy-duty motor coach brake design necessitate taking 
every possible advantage of available braking areas and, 
with the multi-wheel systems of six or eight wheels, the 
possibility of obtaining more satisfactory and more eco- 
nomical operation as a result of applying brakes on all 
wheels is of particular interest. 

Four-wheel brakes are today almost universally em- 
ployed on the heavy-duty motor coach, and it may per- 
haps be thought unnecessary to argue their merits; but 
it is believed that a logical analysis of the factors involved 
may be of interest, and, while real progress has been 
made respecting the solution of brake problems generally, 
a very considerable amount of work remains to be done. 
In fact, we seem simply to have emerged from a condi- 
tion in which our brakes were unsafe to a stage in which 
reliability can be confidently predicted; but designs gen- 
erally are crude and weights have been tremendously in- 
creased. These comments apply especially to the brake- 
drums and shoes. 


The Four Wheel Mechanical .Brake 


Originally, all heavy-duty motor coach and four-wheel- 
brake systems were of the so-called mechanical type in 
which the force of application was transmitted through 
flexible or non-flexible metallic connections, and the de- 
signs in general followed current automobile practices. 
High pedal-pressure was the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in the earlier days, and various power-intensifying 
devices such as the mechanical servo, vacuum and air 
booster were developed. In the light of present experi- 
ence, it seems impossible to furnish a sufficiently low 
pedal-pressure without power application, and, while ex- 
periments are being made with the light and the medium- 
duty motor coaches on which the required servo or self- 
actuation is provided in the shoe mechanism, the progress 
of this work to date is not sufficiently advanced to fore- 
cast accurately the future possibilities, although the indi- 
cations are that such an arrangement is impractical in so 
far as it concerns heavy-duty equipment. 

A point worthy of note is that, in all cases, power ap- 
plication of brakes has necessitated a very considerable 
strengthening of the various levers and cross-shafts to 
assure freedom from twisting or bending. When cross- 
shafts are of considerable length, a diameter of 3 in. or 
even 4 in. may be necessary. But even if light-gage 
tubes are employed, the cost and weight of the tubes. 
levers, brackets and bearings are factors which cannot be 
ignored. 

An advantage of the mechanical braking system is that 
the connections are readily traceable to their sources 
without the necessity of undergoing any imaginative 
processes ; but considerable experience is needed to deter- 
mine just where the adjustments should be made, espe- 
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cially if equalizers are employed. The disadvantages of 
mechanically actuated brakes are as follows: 


(1) The most serious disadvantage lies in the geometrical 
problems which exist in connection with both front 
and rear brakes, these comments applying particularly 
to six and eight-wheel motorcoaches. It is necessary 
to take into account both the up-and-down and the 
fore-and-aft wheel-movement; in some cases, rear axles 
travel in the vertical plane 14 in. from full rebound to 
full bump, and the maximum front-wheel angularity 
may be as much as 45 deg. To assure satisfactory 
brake operation under such conditions necessitates the 
solution of a number of problems and, unfortunately, 
their solution usually results in compromises of one 
sort or another. 

While adjustments can be made which give satisfactory 
results, considerable skill is needed to make them. 

Numerous rods, cross-shafts. bearings, yokes, clevises 
and other parts requiring adjustment demand constant 
care and attention. 

If the cross-shafts and joints are not properly lubricated, 
they tend to seize and wear, which causes undue noise, 
increased frictional resistance and resultant higher 
pedal-pressures. 

The large number of attached parts increases the possi- 
bility of failure; for example, the rods may break, the 
clevis pins come out, or the adjustments become loose. 

The cross-shafts, being of necessity large in diameter, 
require large levers, bearings, brackets and attaching 
parts, and this increases both cost and weight. 

To provide reasonable pedal pressure, some form of 
power application is essential. 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


All four-wheel brakes originally were of the so-called 
mechanical type, but this arrangement has steadily lost 
in popularity ; today, only a very limited number of the 
large-scale manufacturers advocate their employment, 
which seems to indicate that the disadvantages outweigh 
the advantages. 


The Four Wheel Air Brake 


In the early days of the motor coach few, if any, 
vehicles possessed what could be described as a good 
braking system; but, since there is ample precedent for 
good brakes in connection with the operation of steam 
and electric traction lines, it seems natural that considera- 
tion should have been given to the incorporation of the 
air brake system in the motor coach. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Co. was the pioneer of 
the motor coach air brake system. While this company’s 
first efforts to develop and introduce motor vehicle air 
brakes were not particularly successful, air brake opera- 
tion is now almost universally standardized for the heavy- 
duty motor coach. Many years of precedent lie behind 
the development of the compressor, control and relief 
mechanism, and, while in the earlier stages mistakes were 
made in the design of this apparatus for motor coach ap- 
plication, particularly with respect to the fragility of the 
parts, most if not all of the original defects have now 
been eliminated. 

In the light of present knowledge the advantages of 
the air brake appear overwhelmingly to outweigh the dis- 
advantages, as is apparent from the following listings: 


Advantages of Air Brakes 


No geometrical problems exist in connection with either 
front or rear wheels. 

Minimum physical effort is required on the part of the 
driver. 

The effort required for each brake application is in direct 
proportion to pressure and pedal movement; that is, 
there is a definite sense of “feel.” 

The equalization at all four wheels is automatically 
exact. 

The system automatically provides the compressed air 
required for the operation of doors, fare-registering 
devices and warning signals, which are now the rule 
rather than the exception. 

The largest potential motor coach users, namely, the 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
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operators of steam railroads and of electric traction 
lines, are accustomed to their use and understand and 
appreciate many of the problems involved. 


Disadvantages of Air Brakes 


(1) The tracing of troubles to their source and the making 
of adjustments requires experience. 

(2) The failure of any of the connections means a loss of 
the air pressure, under which circumstances the service 
brakes must necessarily become inoperative. 

(3) A good four-wheel air brake is much more expensive 
than any other form of brake mechanism, but it is 
felt that safety must be secured at any cost. 

(4) The mechanism is complicated but in its present stage 
of development has proved to be relatively free from 
trouble. In spite of the complications, its reliability 
seems to compare favorabiy with that cf any of the 
auxiliaries such as the starting, lighting and ignition 
systems, and, as the manufacturing company maintains 
service throughout almost all the civilized world, it usu- 
ally is possible to obtain skilled advice and attention. 


The Four Wheel Hydraulic Brake 


Hydraulic brakes have been employed thus far only 
on the light and the medium-duty motor coaches; but a 
number of passenger car and light truck manufacturers 
have standardized on this system and today, taken as a 
whole, very successful results are obtained. Further- 
more, on account of the increased use of this mechanism, 
maintenance problems are better understood and service 
is available throughout the entire country. 

With the hydraulic braking system, the rods and their 
connections are replaced with liquid columns operated 
by a simple form of ram, this arrangement being ideal 
because the liquid is incompressible and no frictional 
losses occur. At first sight this system may seem to pro- 
vide no mechanical advantage, but this is not true because 
the elimination of the cross-shafts and their bearings ma- 
terially decreases frictional resistance. Another very im- 
portant point is that the efficiency of an hydraulic brak- 
ing system remains constant, which is not the case with 
the mechanical brake because the connections, shafts and 
bearings may and often do become tight owing to lack of 
lubrication, a condition which, unfortunately, often ob- 
tains. Obviously, this results in a loss of efficiency which 
must be compensated for by means of increased pedal- 
pressure. 


Advantages of Hydraulic Brakes 


(1) No geometrical problems are involved in connection 
with either front or rear wheels. 

(2) Lag and lost motion are at the minimum and, in 
these respects, the operation is superior to that of both 
mechanical and air brakes. 

(3) The equalization at all four wheels is automatically 
exact. 

(4) From a manufacturing viewpoint, the mechanism is less 
costly than either air or mechanical systems. 

(5) The weight of the mechanism is less than that of either 
air or mechanical systems. 


Disadvantages of Hydraulic Brakes 


(1) A special operating fluid is required and, if the fluid 
composition is not correct, the entire system is likely 
to fail; but this fluid is not expensive and can be ob- 
tined from all authorized brake service stations. 

(2) The making of adjustments requires experience, particu- 
larly with regard to the operation of eliminating air 
from the lines, a process known as “bleeding”; but it 
is believed that hydraulic brake adjustments in general 
require considerably less skill than does an air-operated 
system. 2 

(3) To provide moderate pedal pressure, some form of power 
application is essential, but in this respect, the condi- 
tions do not differ from those of the mechanical brake. 

(4) Operators of steam and electric traction lines are in gen- 
eral unacquainted with this form of mechanism and 

this, from a merchandising angle, cannot be ignored. 

(5) Failure of any of the connections causes a loss of fluid, 
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which makes the service brakes inoperative. This may 
seem to be a serious indictment, but the same condi- 
tion obtains with the air brake except that loss of air 
and not of fluid is involved, and a more or less similar 
state of affairs obtains with the mechanical brake in 
the case of rod breakage or clevis-pin failure. 

A factor that now seems to make possible the success- 
ful use of hydraulic brakes for heavy-duty motor coaches 
is the comparatively recent development of external 
brake-operating cylinders which, because of their ex- 
posed position, are not subject to damage by heat and 
can be attached and detached readily. Their construction 
is simple, and they are light and inexpensive. A com- 
bined booster and hydraulic master-cylinder unit, which 
simplifies the hook-up considerably is now available also. 

Compared with either the air or the mechanical brake, 
the hydraulic brake seems to have the advantage as re- 
gards simplicity. No serious problems of installation are 
encountered, and chassis equipped with hydraulic brakes 
have a neat and attractive appearance. An argument in 
favor of air-operated rather than mechanical or hydraulic 
brakes is that compressed air is desirable for other pur- 
poses, such as the opening and closing of doors and the 
operation of fare-registering devices, horns and other 
types of warning signal, although either mechanical or 
hydraulic brakes can be operated successfully with air 
pressure supplied from a small compressor and storage 
tank, instead of using a vacuum booster. 

It is believed that the advantages far outweigh the dis- 
advantages and that, in the future, the use of the power- 
operated hydraulic-braking system will be extended to 
heavy duty motor coaches. The importance of minimum 
lag is a factor of considerable moment where multi-wheel 
braking is considered, as in braking six or eight-wheel 
vehicles. 

The Metal-to-Metal Brake 


The use of metal-to-metal brakes was originally spon- 
sored by operators of street-cars and steam railroads, 
they having in mind the satisfactory service obtained 
from external shoe brakes regularly used in their service. 
This condition is ideal but, unfortunately, it seems to be 
impracticable for the motor coach. The success of metal 
brakes when used on the exterior surface of a wheel 
which revolves on a steel roadbed is dependent upon 


(1) The hardening of the rim or area of brake-shoe applica- 
tion resulting from the rolling contact of the rim with 
the rail. 

(2) The tendency for the exterior surface of the rim to be- 
come smooth as a result of its rolling contact with 
the rail. 

(3) The rapid transfer of heat from the rim or area of shoe 
application to the rail, as a result of its rolling contact 
with the rail. 

(4) The rapid atmospheric heat transfer from the wheel and 
shoe as a result of the exposed position of these parts. 

(5) The large amount of metal in the wheel and shoe, which 
provides an almost unlimited heat-storage capacity. 

(6) The lack of dimensional and weight restrictions, which 
permit the provision of a very large body of metal to 
absorb heat and resist wear. 


The lessons learned from the use of metal-to-metal 
brakes on trains and street cars are of interest, but it 
is not believed that any entirely satisfactory method has 
been found as yet for their application in motor coach 
operation, the primary reasons being that: 


(1) None of the disadvantages provided by a steel road sur- 
face are available. 
(2) The space in which the brake mechanism must be located 
is, generally, small and poorly ventilated. 
(3) The advent of the balloon tire and the small-diameter 
rim has increased the heat-dissipating problems greatly. 
(4) Trains and street cars are provided with external brakes, 
which system is not adaptable to the motor coach; 
first, because the exposed position of such brakes would 
result in rapid wear on account of the accumulation 
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of dirt, sand or gravel; second, because it would be 
very difficult to provide a brake of suitable diameter 
since insufficient space is available for the operating 
mechanism and if the brake mechanism were moved 
inward, it would be necessary to reduce the frame 
width to less than the limits that are considered 
practical 


Disadvantages of Metal-to-Metal Brakes 


The advantage of metal-to-metal brakes is that the 
shoes possess excellent heat-absorption properties, par- 
ticularly the so-called throw-away type; but six disad- 
vantages, which apply particularly to the throw-away 
type of brake shoe, are that 


(1) The friction coefficient of metal varies with the speed; 
consequently, when the brakes are applied, the wheels 
tend to lock as the vehicle comes to rest. 

(2) The difficulty of assuring a smooth stop represents a 
definite accident hazard. 

(3) Their harsh operation has a very bad effect on the 
equipment in general. 

(4) Considerably greater care is required in connection with 
their operation, as compared with the conventional 
woven or molded brake linings. 

(5) The life of both shoes and drums is relatively short and 
is shortened further by careless operation; cutting and 
scoring of both drums and shoes is the rule rather than 
the exception. 

(6) The renewal cost of both drums and shoes is excessive. 


Marked differences of opinion have existed, and still 
exist, regarding the advantages of metal-to-metal brakes 
as compared with the various types of brake-lining. 
Until comparatively recently, the metal-to-metal brake, 
air operated, was given very general prefernce; but this 
attitude seems to be changing, chiefly as a result of the 
availability of improved brake-drum and _ brake-lining 
materials, specifically close-grained cast-iron drums and 
molded or block-type linings. It is felt that the advan- 
tages of the metal-to-metal brake existed more in the 
minds of operators than in fact, and that the reasons un- 
derlying the success of this form of brake, in its applica- 
tion to the steam and electric railroads, were not properly 
understood ; further, that the difficulty of obtaining the 
same conditions with the heavy-duty motor coach were 
not appreciated. From the arguments set forth, the dis- 
advantages of metal-to-metal brakes seem overwhelm- 
ingly to outweigh their advantages. 


The Propeller Shaft Brake 


Whether propeller shaft brakes are to be used or not 
continues to be a much-discussed subject, and there have 
been many reversals of opinion. Originally, nearly all 
heavy-duty motor coaches were provided with propeller 
shaft brakes, largely because of the unreliability of the 
old style conventional rear wheel mechanical brakes. 

The joint use of propeller shaft and air or hydrauli- 
cally operated brakes has specific advantages; namely, 


(1) The elimination of cross shafts, their bearings, support- 
ing brackets and attaching parts, since it is difficult to 
provide cross shafts of proper size to resist bending or 


twisting without adding a large amount of weight. If 
cross shaft bearings are not kept properly lubricated, 
they tend to seize, with disastrous results in case the 
brakes become inoperative. " 

(2) Rods, cables, clevises and clevis-pins, which parts tend 
to wear rapidly and cause noise, particularly if they 
are not properly lubricated, are eliminated; in addition, 
the danger always exists of rod and cable breakage, 
and that clevis-pins may come out. 

(3) The elimination of turnbuckles or similar adjusting 
means, because lessening the number of adjustment 
points reduces wear and possible maladjustment. 

(4) The simplification of rear brake adjustments where 
there are no mechanical connections is of considerable 

importance. Where the rear brakes are operated by 

rods or cables, long leverages are necessary; the ratio 
of movement between the hand lever and the cam is 
marked, and this results in the necessity for adjusting 
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the rear brake shoes frequently to make certain that 
the emergency brake is operative, which, in turn, re- 
quires the maintenance of close clearances between the 
brake shoes and brake drums. If the adjustments are 
not very carefully made, dragging will result and cause 
rapid drum and lining wear, the unnecessary use of 
fuel, and possible damage to tires from excessive heat. 
All of these troubles are minimized when there is no 
mechanical connection to the rear shoes, and the ad- 
justment of the shoes is so simple that it can be taken 
care of by a comparatively inexperienced man, par- 
ticularly bearing in mind that the brakes, being oper- 
ated by air or liquid, are equalized automatically and 
relatively wide clearances between the drums and shoes 
can, with safety, be maintained. 

(5) Where there are no mechanical connections to the rear 
shoes, no geometrical problems exist; that is, the clear- 
ance between the brake-shoes and brake drums will re- 
main constant regardless of the amount of weight 
carried. The difficulty of obtaining exactly the right 
lever lengths and locations to‘ assure that the brakes 
do not come on or off under increasing or diminishing 
loads is a very real one; in nearly every design, this is 
a matter of compromise. 

(6) From a legal viewpoint, the standardizing on a propeller 
shaft brake is a decided advantage since, under these 
conditions, no question arises as to the legality of the 
brake system, regardless of present or future legisla- 
tion, local or otherwise. 


Disadvantages of Propeller Shaft Brakes 


(1) The drum or drums on the propeller shaft must be bal- 
anced very carefully; otherwise, shaft vibration will 
occur. 

(2) It is difficult to provide adequate heat dissipation and a 
drum of adequate size to assure reasonable brake lining 
life; but, assuming careful design, it is believed that 
these problems can be solved. 

(3) Unless the design is carefully developed, the drum or 
drums may project above the top of the frame side 
bars and this, from the viewpoint of body design, is 
troublesome. 

(4) Additional stresses are imposed on the propeller shafts 
and rear axle drive mechanism and proper provision 
must be made to take care of this condition. The use 
of a propeller shaft brake should be considered only 
after assuming the existence of reliable four wheel 
brake equipment; otherwise, the propeller shafts and 
real axle drive mechanism will be subject to undu 
wear and tear. 


It seems unreasonable to expect that the propeller 
shaft brake should be used as a service member, and it 
is anticipated that its employment will be confined to 
emergencies, parking, and holding vehicles on grades 
while passengers are entering or alighting. 

The trend of domestic legislation is to demand two 
entirely separate braking systems; but to write this into 
a law is not at all simple and, while many attempts have 
been made to do so, the language is still open to misin- 
terpretation. Consequently, the only certain method is 
to provide two entirely separate systems not intercon- 
nected in any way whatsoever. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that, ultimately, laws will be enacted which will 
make the installation of the propeller-shaft brake com 
pulsory. 


Fabric and Molded Brake Linings 


Molded and fabric brake linings are the two general 
types used in addition to the metal linings previously 
discussed. Both types include a wide range of product 
and, incidentally, a multitude of defects. Long precedent 
and low first-cost seem to be the only reasons for the 
present employment of woven linings, which have the 
following disadvantages : 

(1) No two manufacturers make the same kind of lining 
and all have djfferent views as to what constitutes : 
good lining. 

(2) It is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain a woven lining 
of sufficient thickness to provide a reasonable length o! 
life. As a rule, thick brake linings are compressibl: 
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and this interferes considerably with satisfactory brake 

operation. 

(3) Most woven linings are impregnated with various sub- 
stances which are partly or completely inflammable and 
give off unpleasant odors when hot. 

(4) The common use of wire as a binder frequently causes 

scoreé brake drums and this, because of the necessity 

for remachining them, decreases their length of life. 


Advantages of Molded Brake Linings 


(1) The thickness of molded brake linings may be consider- 
ably in excess of that of the woven type, since they are 
not compressible in anything like the same degree. 

(2) Because of the greater thickness, the method of fasten- 
ing them is relatively easy; for example, bolts can be 
used instead of rivets and this simplifies their renewal. 
If the bolted on method is not considered satisfactory, 
integral keys or other registering devices of various 
forms can readily be incorporated in the liners. The 
elimination of rivets greatly minimizes the possibility 
that the brake drums will become scored. 

(3) It is not necessary to use wire or any form of metallic 
fiber as a binder, which also minimizes the possibility 
of drum scoring. 


Disadvantages of Molded Brake Linings 


(1) In general, the friction coefficient is less for molded than 
for the woven type of lining, but this can be compen- 
sated by the provision of additional pressure. 

(2) The first cost is considerably in excess of that of the 
woven type, but it seems reasonable to expect that 
generally better brake performance, including longer 
life and the absence of drum scoring and brake grab- 
bing, will amply compensate for this. 

Molded brake-linings seem to overcome almost all of 
the disadvantages of the fabric brake-linings, and it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the thick bolted-on 
type soon will be in general use. 


Summary 


I believe that the future heavy duty motor coach 
braking systems will possess the following general 
characteristics : 

(1) Hydraulic operation, with either pressure or vacuum- 

type boosters. 

(2) A booster and master cylinder as an integral unit. 

(3) Hydraulic brake operating cylinders of the external type. 

(4) Brake shoe design that provides for 100-per cent drum 

contact as nearly as possible, with uniform pressure 
around the entire interior circumference of the brake 
drum. 

(5) The molded type of brake linings. 

(6) Propeller shaft brakes. 

(7) Brakes on all wheels. 


Motor Coach Design from 


the Operator’s Viewpoint* 
By Dwight E. Austin 


Vice-president and Chief Engineer, 
Pickwick Nite Coach Corp. 


-‘\ EVERAL outstanding requirements, the meeting 
5 ing of which has been proved by experience to be 
. very desirable, exist for motor coaches that are 
» be used on trips of more than two or three hours du- 
tion. First in importance is the comfort of the passen- 
‘ts, which involves seat design and spacing. Reclin- 
g seats, having deep cushions, should be used, and 
‘ney should be simple in construction, light, amply 
rong, and the parts should be accessible for the mak- 
g of repairs. 
Comfortable heating should receive careful attention, 


* From a paper presented before the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
insportation Section, in Toronto, Ont., on November 14. 
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and the construction should make the entrance of ex- 
haust gases into the coach body impossible; therefore, it 
is necessary to make the floor proof against the entrance 
of gas and dust. Lights should be of sufficient candle- 
power and so placed as to make reading in the coach 
easily possible. 

Choice of the method of providing baggage space 
varies somewhat in different localities and with the de- 
sign of the vehicle; however, it is highly desirable that 
all the baggage be carried inside the coach and ‘under 
the owners’ vision and supervision. 

The chassis and the body should be built into a single 
mechanical unit, thus saving weight and increasing the 
structural strength. 

Better braking systems, with larger frictional areas 
and better air circulation to reduce frictional heat, are 
needed. To that end, we are experimenting with a 
double brake-drum having an air chamber cast integral 
with it. 

Engines of at least 150 hp. should be used in the 
large motor coaches, and other parts should be made 
stiong in proportion. All chassis and mechanical parts 
should be made lighter and stronger than at present by 
the use of suitable alloys and spring suspension should 
be improved. 

A most important factor in motorcoach design is ac- 
cessibility to every part, regardless of its location or 
importance. Each part should be made as accessible as 
possible so that the time required in the shops for serv- 
icing and repairing will be reduced to a minimum. 

I can set out in a more concrete way some of my 
ideas by explaining a few of the features of the Pick- 
wick Nite Coach and Duplex Coaches, which were de- 
signed with the thought of comfort, long life, low main- 
tenance cost and accessibility foremost in mind. To 
this end, the entire powerplant, including engine, trans- 
mission, clutch, gearshift, control levers, foot throttle, 
gages, instrument board and fuel system, has been as- 
sembled so that it can be removed and another such unit 
substituted by two men and the coach made ready for 
the road in 15 minutes. 

The front or rear axle, including the springs, can be 
changed in the same time. The springs are of a special 
duplex design having double main leaves and shackle 
pins to double the safety factor at these points. These 
springs are made on the two-stage principle and are ex- 
ceptionally easy riding. The driveshaft assembly can 
be replaced in 10 min. when the engine is out of the 
chassis, and all other parts are equally accessible. 

Similar accessibility is provided in the body design. 
The seats can be removed in a few seconds, and the up- 
holstery covering or pads can be replaced almost instant- 
ly. All other trimmings, window curtains, and so on 
are easily replaced. All windows and glass are installed 
from the outside and can be replaced without entering 
the body, saving much of the labor usually required 
when working on the inside. Body and chassis are 
built as one unit and entirely of metal. The main body- 
sheets are well fastened and form the inside body panels. 
They need not be removed when making repairs to the 
outside of the body. The outside panels are the last 
installed and are the easiest to replace if damaged. 

A new principle has been employed in building these 
coaches. Instead of the usual practice of building the 
outside shell and then working under difficulties to finish 
the interior, we build all the inside sections and install 
seat brackets and other- parts first and then put the out- 
side around them. The exterior panels, windows and 
other outside parts are the last to be installed and the 
easiest to be repaired in the event of damage. 
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New Haven Motor Trucks Improve 
Freight Service 





Constantly increasing demand for co-ordinated rail and 
highway service will result in addition of 35 trucks to 
present fleet—Lost L.C.L. traffic 1s returning 


Haven & Hartford recently expressed a policy of 

providing “service plus” to the public, and a de- 
sire to furnish modern, speedy and efficient transporta- 
tion facilities of whatever character desired by shippers 
and receivers of freight in the territory served by the 
New Haven system. In keeping with this policy, the 
New England Transportation Company, which is the 
motor vehicle operating subsidiary of the New Haven 
system, inaugurated on July 1, 1929, a highway freight 
service. At first, this service was used entirely for the 


P tener Pelley of the New York, New 





Autocar Truck with Enclosed Body 
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purpose of supplementing the freight service, in Provi 
dence, of the New England Steamship Company, which 
is also a subsidiary, but it has recently been extended to 
provide connections with the steamship operations at 
New Bedford, New London, Fall River, New Haven 
and Bridgeport. 

This service handles only those shipments which can 
be advantageously delivered by motor truck as a sup 
plementary service, making no attempt to operate i 
competition to the regular rail service of the compan) 
which also connects with the steamship lines. Moto 
truck service is given to shippers on forty-seven estab 
lished highway routes which have been developed uj 
to the present time. Several additional routes hav: 
been planned and will shortly be in operation. 


Boat Connections Facilitated 


Steamship freight service has always been of hig! 
quality, necessitating an overnight movement to an 
from New York City. For this reason it offered th 
best opportunity to use the “door to pier” service of th: 
truck, with the elimination of time losses at transf« 
points. An established service of the system, fron 
points located inland, has been to have a fast freigh 
train leave each concentration point in time to arriv: 
at the nearest wharf for transfer of its load to the Ne\ 
York boat. Motor trucks now take these shipments di 
rectly to the cars making up this boat train. 
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An example will illustrate this point: A manufac- 
turer of finished cotton piece goods located at a point 
ten miles from Brockton, Mass., wants to send a 15-ton 
shipment to a New York wholesaler as soon as possible. 
‘the shipment is trucked to Brockton, the nearest 
transfer terminal, and loaded on the cars set aside for 
the boat train leaving Brockton at 4:00 p.m. This 
freight train continues to Fall River, picking up boat 
consignments at important points along the way and 
arrives in time for its load to be transferred to the New 
York boat leaving Fall River at 7:30 p.m. This freight 
arrives at six o’clock the next morning at the wharf in 
New York, ready to be delivered to the consignee. If 


J this shipment had been loaded on a car at the manufac- 

’ turer’s siding, it would not have arrived at the steam- 

‘ ship wharf during the same night but would have been 
delayed a full 24 hours in reaching pier-side at Fall 
River. 


Every steamship pier has facilities for handling 
freight delivered by truck, and way-freight within truck- 
ing distance is routed direct to the boat by truck and is 
not handled by rail at any point. 

Up to the present there has not been a single ship- 
ment of boat freight that has been delayed by the truck 
service to such an extent that it missed the boat. On 
the other hand, shipments have been received too late to 
be put on the nearest boat and have been transported 

over the road to a wharf located nearer to New York 
where the boat schedules call for departure perhaps one 
and one-half to two hours later, giving the truck ample 
time to make the proper connection. 


Way Freight Service Replaced 


On August 19, 1929, the motor truck service was ex- 
tended to take over the regular way freight service of 
the railroad on certain lines, to improve and speed up 
the l.c.l. service by trucking shipments to points of con- 
centration and loading the merchandise thus picked up 
into solid freight cars for movement by rail from such 
points the same day. This service, like the steamship 
freight delivery, is available only on certain lines and 
only where the size of the shipment indicates greater 
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economy in handling it by motor truck. The use of the 
motor service has reduced the time lost by rehandling 
as much as 24 hours between shipper and consignee. 
At present, this way-freight substitution is available on 
lines east of Worcester and New London, including such 
centers as Providence, R. I., Plainville, Conn., New 
London, Plainfield, Meriden, New Haven, Bridgeport, 
Danbury, Canaan and Hartford, Boston, Mass., Brock- 
ton, New Bedford, Readville, Mansfield, Framingham, 
Wareham, Taunton and Northampton. 


Owns All Equipment 


The New Haven system does not contract with out- 
side truckmen to haul any of the regular way-freight 
shipped over its lines, the policy being to own and oper- 
ate all motor equipment where its use is justified. At 
the request of patrons, the truck service has been used 
for door-to-door delivery on the established routes, 
without using the rail-freight facilities. The charge for 
this service is ordinarily based on the regular railroad 
tariffs plus the standard drayage charge to and from 
each terminal. The demand for this service has war- 
ranted increasing the original fleet of six trucks to 
fifty-five, which at present operate over approximately 
one thousand miles of highway running generally paral- 
lel to the railroad tracks. The fleet as a whole operates 
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In deciding upon a prospective concentration point 
for motor truck operation, the movement of l.c.]. freight 
in the district is carefully studied, and also an estimate 
is made of the possible increase in this traffic that would 
be won back by the co-ordination of rail and highway 
service, under one system. These factors, taken to- 
gether, form the basis of determining the volume of 
business which might be handled, and indicate whether 
truck service is warranted and if so, how many trucks 
should be placed at any given point to handle it. There 
are fourteen scheduled routes operating out of Provi- 




















Six-Ton General Motors Truck 






over approximately 3500 motor truck miles per day. 
The trucks are operated without regard to the sched- 
ules of the short-haul freight service upon which the 
shippers formerly depended, and shipments picked up at 
one way station which are consigned to another point on 
the same truck route are delivered directly and with- 
out intermediate railroad handling. The decision as to 
whether a shipment shall be sent by train or motor truck Rebuilt Mack Motor Coach Chassis with New Type Solid- 
rests largely with the local freight agent. He is familiar Side Panel Truck Body 
with the movement of the trucks in his territory and 
also with the requirements-of the shippers and is in- dence, which is the largest concentration point handling 
structed to route freight by truck only when the serv- boat and rail traffic. 
ice as a whole will be benefited. Shipments are handled Each truck starting out on its route in the morning 
by truck only when there is an economic advantage to stops to pick up outgoing shipments at the railroad 
the customer or the railroad, either in time saved or in terminal and at the boat terminal for delivery directly 
the elimination of platform handling. (Continued on page 1253) 
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Truck Drivers’ Daily Report 
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New Laws, 


Changes in regulatory legislation and rules governing the 


New Rules 


operation of motor coaches and trucks reported 
by state commissions 


HERE have been a number of changes in the 

motor carrier regulations during the present year. 

With the passage of new legislation providing 
for the regulation of common carrier motor vehicles 
in the few states which did not have such laws in effect 
prior to this year, state regulation of intrastate common 
carrier motor vehicle operation has now become general. 
At the same time, a majority of the states which have 
had regulatory laws in effect previous to this year have 
amended these laws to some extent, while the state com- 
missions having under their jurisdiction the administra- 
tion of the regulatory laws have in a number of in- 
stances revised the rules which they have laid down to 
govern the operating practices of the motor carrier lines 
under their supervision. 

With the cooperation of the various state commis- 
sions, there is presented herewith a brief resume of the 
changes in laws or in commission rules and regulations 
which have been effected by the various state legisla- 
tures or regulatory commissions during the present year. 
Space limitations preclude the possibility of a complete 
description of the changes which have been made, but 
there is some mention of the more important ones. It 
is notable in general that the regulation of motor trans- 
portation is becoming stabilized, similar to the way in 
which motor transportation itself is becoming stabilized. 


No Changes in Some States 


The Alabama Public Service Commission reports that 
there have been no changes or amendments during the 
past year in the laws applying to motor coaches operat- 
ing in that state. Likewise, the Arizona Corporation 
Commission reports that, although a revision of the 
code has just been completed, only slight changes were 
made in the law pertaining to operators of common 
carrier motor vehicles. 

In Arkansas the most important change during the 
past year has been to give the railroad commission 
power to regulate, supervise and control all motor 
vehicles used in the transportation of persons or prop- 
erty for compensation in the state, whether the opera- 
tion is on a fixed route or not. Applicants for opera- 
ting certificates are required to pay a filing fee of $25 
when the application is made, and the tax on gross in- 
come has been raised from 2 per cent to 4 per cent. 
he constitutionality of the law was upheld by the state 
upreme court on October 14. 


Considerable Change in California 


In California considerable change has been made in 
the Auto Stage and Truck Transportation Act, the par- 
ticular effect of which is to transfer regulation of motor 
coaches from the provisions of that act to those of the 
Public Utilities Act. 

The Colorado Public Utilities Commission has made 
no changes in its rules and regulations governing motor 
vehicle common carriers since August 1, 1928. The 
Public Utilities Commission of Connecticut, however, 
ssued on July 1 of this year, a revision of its motor 
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vehicle regulations, which is a compilation of the motor 
vehicle laws passed in 1921, 1923, 1925, 1927 and 1929. 
One of the acts passed by the legislature this year im- 
poses an excise tax on the use of the public highways 
by common carrier motor coaches. 


Regulation Now in Florida, Georgia and Idaho 


The motor transportation division of the Railroad 
Commission of Florida advises that the legislature of 
that state has only recently enacted a law regulating 
the operations of common carrier motor vehicles, as 
well as other motor vehicles operated for compensation. 
The law became effective on July 1 of this year. Geor- 
gia likewise has passed a new motor carrier act this year, 
which requires motor carriers to secure certificates of 
public convenience’ and necessity as a prerequisite to 
operation, and specifies certain operating restrictions. 
In Idaho, also, the motor vehicle regulatory law went 
into effect only on May 7, 1929. 

Two acts passed by the last general assembly in 
[llinois affect motor coaches and motor trucks operated 
as common carriers. In one of these, railroad corpora- 
tions operating in the state are allowed to acquire, own 
and operate motor vehicles for the purpose of trans- 
porting persons and property over the highways, and 
such railroad corporations are likewise given authority 
to acquire and own the capital stock and securities of 
corporations engaged in the operation of such motor 
vehicles. The other act gives to the Illinois Commerce 
Commission authority to regulate the speed of motor 
vehicles operating under certificates issued by the com- 
mission. 


Iowa Rules Promulgated 


A law governing truck operation was passed in lowa 
this year and became effective on July 4, and the board 
of railroad commissioners of the state issued rules and 
regulations covering such operations. The legislature 
also repealed the section of the motor carrier law relat- 
ing to the liability bonds required of motor carriers, and 
enacted a substitute which requires that no certificate 
shall be issued to a motor carrier until it has filed with 
the commission an insurance policy or surety bond in 
such sum as the commission may require. 

The regulatory commissions of Kansas, Kentucky 
and Louisiana report that there have been no changes 
in the motor carrier laws of their states during 1929. 
The department of motor transportation in Kentucky, 
however, advises that amendments providing for sev- 
eral changes in the existing law are now being prepared 
for presentation at the next meeting of the legislature. 


Maximum Length Increased 


The legislature of Maryland has made no changes in 
the laws relating to common carrier motor vehicles, but 
new legislation was enacted dealing with persons de- 
siring to transport several employees to and from their 
common places of employment. The public service com- 
mission of the state has made no changes in its rules 
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except to provide for a simplified procedure in the mat- 
ter of the renewal of permits. In Massachusetts, the 
only change in the law relative to common carrier mo- 
tor vehicles has been one providing for the use of 
vehicles up to 33 ft. in length. Previously the length 
of motor vehicles was restricted to 28 ft. 

The public utilities commissions of Michigan and 
Minnesota report that there have been no changes in 
their motor carrier regulatory laws during the past year. 


Modifications of Missouri Law 


In the state of Missouri, the law relating to motor 
coaches has been changed to provide for a flat charge 
of $10 per passenger seat, eliminating the sliding scale 
formerly in effect. Interstate operators are now re- 
quired to present an application for a permit to operate 
in Missouri, but the law exempts interstate operators 
from the payment of fees where the operation in the 
state is less than 10 miles. The law provides that if an 
interstate operator operates in the state without having 
secured a permit, paid the necessary fees, and deposited 
an insurance policy, he must forfeit to the state the sum 
of $500 for each day on which he conducts his business. 

Two amendments to the law were passed in Nevada 
this year. The first covered bonds required to be filed 
by motor vehicle common carriers. The old act re- 
quired that an indemnity bond be filed by every such 
carrier in an amount not less than $500 nor more than 
$10,000, the amount to be fixed by the commission. The 
new act provides that the commission shall require the 
filing of either indemnity bonds or insurance, and does 
not limit the amount which may be required up to $10,- 
000. The other amendment is in connection with the 
License Act, which has been revised to apply to all 
vehicles for hire, and the license has been made payable 
semi-annually instead of annually, the amount for a year 
being the same. 

There have been no changes of importance in the 
motor vehicle laws of New Hampshire during 1929, 
nor have there been changes affecting the jurisdiction of 
the commission over common carriers of passengers. 


Standard Specifications and 
Accounting Adopted in New Jersey 


The Board of Public Utilities Commissioners of New 
Jersey reports that it has adopted specifications govern- 
ing the type of motor coach which may be used in inter- 
state commerce entering the state; the board also re- 
quires the filing of insurance, but otherwise, the inter- 
state operators are not subject to its jurisdiction. Be- 
ginning January 1, 1930, a uniform system of accounts 
for motor coach operators will become effective. The 
proposed system of accounting is divided into two 
forms, one adaptable to companies with a gross revenue 
of less than $100,000 annually, and the other to com- 
panies with gross revenues of more than $100,000 an- 
nually. 

New Mexico entered the list of states regulating mo- 
tor vehicle common carriers on March 12, 1929. In 
general, the provisions of New Mexico’s regulatory 
law are similar to those applying in other states. 


Railway Operation Authorized 


The laws applying to motor coach operation in the 
state of New York were amended in two respects this 
year. Railway corporations, with the consent of the 
commission and local authorities, are now authorized 
to operate motor coach lines “upon streets, highways 
and public places not included in but forming a route 
or routes or portions of a route connecting with any 
part of the route of such railroad, or forming deviations 





or detours therefrom or in connection therewith.” An- 
other act amended the public service commission law in 
relation to contracts between railroad corporations and 
motor coach companies owned by the former. The 
Commission, on September 11, issued an order in con- 
nection with the location of exhaust pipes on motor 
coaches, and also in connection with the method of 
heating motor coaches. The exhaust pipes must extend 
continuously outside the body of the coach to a point 
not less than 3 in. beyond the rear of the rear panel of 
the body, and shall be bent downward for a distance of 
not less than 6 in., measured from the end of the pipe, 
so that it makes an angle of approximately 45 deg. with 
the horizontal. Heating of motor coaches, when neces- 
sary, is required by means which will not permit the ex- 
haust gases to pass within the body of the coach. 

The North Dakota legislature this year has amended 
the insurance clause of its Auto Transportation Act to 
require operators to provide insurance policies or in- 
demnity bonds in such amounts as the commission may 
require. 


Many Changes in Ohio 


The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio reports that 
there have been a number of changes in both the law 
and the rules and regulations of the commission apply- 
ing to motor carriers. One act created within the Public 
Utilities Commission a division of investigation; and 
revised the laws relating to rates of public utilities, 
hearings thereon, and determination thereof. The com- 
mission itself issued a code of rules regulating motor 
coach lines in Ohio, “issued to promote the safety and 
improve the service for the public.” This administra- 
tive order rigidly restricts the speeds of motor coaches 
operating in the state, specifies equipment which must 
be on all motor coaches, establishes rules governing 
drivers and the performance of their duties and provides 
for accident reports and the inspection of equipment. 

The legislature of the state of Oklahoma this year has 
created a fund to be known as the Motor Vehicle Act 
Enforcement Fund, making an appropriation for the 
enforcement of the Motor Vehicle Act. This act vests 
in the Corporation Commission of Oklahoma broad 
regulatory powers covering motor carriers operating 
within the state. 

The Public Service Commission of Oregon reports 
that there have been no changes in the Oregon automo- 
tive laws during the past year, nor has the commission 
prescribed any new or additional rules in connection 
with common carrier operations. However, on January 
1, 1930, numerous changes involving the operation of 
common carrier motor vehicles will become effective. 
The principal changes have to do with the definitions 
of the various classes of operators, particularly taxicabs, 
contract haulers and commercial carriers. The fees to 
be paid the state under the new act are different from 
those now in effect, and additional security is required 
of truck operators in the form of a $2500 bond to pro- 
tect shippers and consignees. The collection of fees due 
to the state has been transferred from the duties of the 
commission to the office of the secretary of state, as has 
the policing of motor vehicle operators. 

There have been no changes of importance in the 
regulatory laws or the rules of the commissions during 
the past year in Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and South 
Carolina. 

Amendments in South Dakota 

South Dakota has amended various sections of its 

motor carrier act. Motor carriers were formerly re- 


quired to file with the Board of Railroad commissioners 
a public liability bond for the protection of their patrons, 
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and a second bond was given to the state as a guarantee 
of compliance with the motor carrier law, and of pay- 
ment to the state of the gross earnings tax. The section 
of the act as amended leaves out the fidelity bond for- 
merly given to the state. Operators may now file with 
the board liability and indemnity insurance covering 
their operations, instead of an indemnity bond. Class 
B truck operators in the state, under another amend- 
ment, may transport between fixed termini or over a 
regular route entire cargoes only, consisting of livestock, 
agricultural products, farm machinery, heavy hardware 
and milled feed under regular rates or charges based 
upon station to station rates. In other words, Class B 
carriers, under certain circumstances, and in the hauling 
of certain commodities, may actually do a Class A 
business, the theory of this being that it will be of some 
assistance to the farming interests of the state. 


Tennessee’s New Law 


A legislative act providing specifically for the regula- 
tion of motor coach and motor truck operating com- 
panies became effective in Tennessee on April 2 of this 
year. Previous to that time, the railroad and public 
utilities commission had carried on the regulation of all 
common carriers under the General Utilities Act. The 
Commission is now in the process of revising its rules 
and regulations under the provisions of the 1929 special 
regulatory act applying to motor carriers. 


Changes in Utah 


The legislature of Utah in 1929 made certain changes 
in the provisions of the Public Utilities Law applying 
to motor carriers. The fee for filing an application for 
a certificate of convenience and necessity was estab- 
lished at $25. In case of a complaint concerning rates 
which the commission finds to be justified, the commis- 
sion may order that reparation be made to the com- 
plainant. Operators of motor vehicles for hire must 
secure a permit from the commission before beginning 
such operations. 

No changes in their regulatory laws or rules, or 
changes of a very minor nature, are reported by the 
Public Service Commission of Vermont, the State Cor- 
poration Commission of Virginia, the Department of 
Public Works of Washington and the State Road Com- 
mission of West Virginia. 


New Rules in Wisconsin 


A number of changes have been made in the Auto 
Transportation Act by the legislature of, Wisconsin dur- 
ing the present year. The charter powers of the rail- 
roads were extended to cover the operation of motor 
vehicles on the highways, subject to the provisions of 
the regulatory act affecting motor vehicles. Provision 
was made that motor coach or truck lines may not be 
abandoned except on the written authority of the Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin, and the fees which may 
be imposed by villages and cities were limited to an 
amount equivalent to the ton-mile tax imposed in rural 
listricts. Another amendment of the law exempts U. 
S. mail “‘star” routes, where the vehicle used has a seat- 
ing capacity of five or less, from the provisions of the 
\uto Transportation Act. but requires such carriers to 
take out insurance, in a less amount than that required 
yy the act. Another revision makes it unlawful for a 
motor transportation company to operate while its taxes 
are delinquent and also authorizes an injunction pro- 
cedure in such cases. The amount of the ton-mile tax 
m motor trucks has been reduced so that trucks are now 
taxed at the same rate as are passenger carrying mo- 
tor vehicles. 
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New Haven Motor Trucks 
Improve Freight Service 


(Continued from page 1250) 


to the manufacturers’ receiving platforms or to freight 
stations. While delivering these shipments during the 
day, the truck picks up outgoing freight for both train 
and boat connections. If shipments are from points 
close by the terminals the truck may make several 
round trips during the day. The essential point of the 
truck service is this co-ordination with the existing rail 
and boat facilities. The co-ordination of the truck 
service with the existing rail and boat facilities accounts 
for its popularity with the shippers, particularly if they 
are located off the main line. 

One man is assigned to each truck, who acts both as 
driver and freight handler. However, at each of the 
company’s loading platforms, the truck operator is as- 
sisted by the regular freight handling crew. The truck 
driver keeps a daily report sheet of all shipments re- 
ceived, including the shipper and point of origin, the 
consignee and destination, the number of articles, where 
delivered, and the weight of each shipment. A record 
is also kept of the total mileage covered and whether 
any part is non-revenue, that is, carrying no pay load. 

For the fleet as a whole, it has been found that the 
non-revenue miles are less than 10 per cent of the total 
mileage. The average daily volume of freight moved 
by each truck is 21,000 lb. with a maximum in one in- 
stance of 53,000. With the present fleet, this approxi- 
mates 1,000,000 lb. of freight moved every day. 

A daily summary of truck operations for November 
6, 1929, covering 47 trucks, includes: Total mileage, 
3,328, of which 224, or 6.8 per cent, was non-revenue ; 
total tonnage carried 981,327 lb.; average tonnage per 
truck, 20,879 lb. ; average mileage per truck, 70.8. The 
service has met with such general approval that the 
company has on order an additional 35 trucks, which 
will make a total of 90 in operation by December 1. 
The steamship service will also be improved by addi- 
tional wharf and warehouse facilities and two new 
steamboats. The company 1s spending $150,000 to re- 
build its steamship loading facilities at Providence. 
When completed this wharf, in addition to handling 
passenger traffic, will have a platform capacity of 30 
freight cars and approximately 25 motor trucks. 

The trucks have a capacity of four and one-half to 
seven and one-half tons and all but three have open top 
bodies covered by a tarpaulin. It has been found that 
the open top allows much greater load capacity, especi- 
ally when the load is light and bulky. At first open top 
rack bodies were used but recently a body with solid 
sides has been developed, keeping the open roof feature. 
This body is shown in one of the illustrations and will 
be used on all new equipment. The three panel-body 
trucks are used primarily for shipments of valuable 
merchandise which requires this additional protection. 
All trucks are equipped with pneumatic tires. 

The trucks are garaged as near as possible to the 
terminal from which they operate. The equipment is 
kept in private garages, except at certain points where 
company facilities are available. Overhaul work or 
extensive repairs are made in the transportation com- 
pany’s shops in Providence. 

The New Haven system has found that the use of the 
motor truck has increased the speed and efficiency of 
their freight service to such an extent that they are get- 
ting back a large portion of the business which they had 
previously regarded as lost, and has resulted in general 
satisfaction to their regular patrons. 
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Mack Develops Heavy-Duty Six-Wheel Truck 





Four-Wheel Drive Assembly 


LINE of “Super-Duty” six-wheel trucks featur- 
A ing great load capacity and modern speed char- 
acteristics combined with economy and safety 
of operation has recently been announced by Mack 
Trucks, Inc., New York. Four and six cylinder high- 
compression motors combined with drive on all four 


rear wheels give these trucks speed and capacity in ex- 
cess of other models brought out by Mack. Designed to 
carry 7% to 10 tons as a truck, the six cylinder model 
will develop a speed of 30 miles per hour and as a 
tractor will carry a 35-ton trailer load at 25 miles per 
hour. 

The distinguishing unit of these trucks is the rear 
drive assembly with power and braking effort applied 
to all four wheels. This feature also allows the truck 
to carry much heavier loads but still keep within the 
legal maximum gross loading limits imposed by the 
state motor vehicle laws. The rocking action of the 
two axles carries the load over rough ground with 50 
per cent reduction in wear and strain as compared with 
the single rear axle type. Each set of rear wheels, 
which are spaced 52 inches apart, has its own jack-shaft 
which transmits the power through chains to each 
wheel. Power applied to all four wheels results in bet- 
ter performance in pulling out of deep holes or up steep 
grades. It is claimed the six cylinder model will haul 
its rated load up a 20 per cent grade. An adjustable 
radius rod of standard Mack construction maintains 
the proper relationship of the axle to the jack-shaft, re- 
lieving the springs of all driving strain. The chassis 
is supported on two inverted semi-elliptic leaf springs 
which are mounted on a trunnion at the center, giving 
perfect freedom for each axle to adjust itself to the 
road surface, and on a universal ball-and-socket joint 
on the ends, which has the effect of relieving the springs 
of any twisting action due to one wheel dropping lower 
than the other. 

A Krohn compensator is mounted on the rear of the 
transmission case and divides the power between the 
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two jack-shafts. Both jack-shaft assemblies have hy- 
poid ring and pinion gears in which the pinion is offset 
from the center line. This construction allows the drive 
shaft for the rear jack-shaft to pass over the front jack- 
shaft without interference. The compensator acts as 
a differential under ordinary conditions but if the 
wheels are slipping it will transmit power to the jack- 
shaft having the greatest traction. A disc type hand 
brake is placed between the two jack-shafts. The serv- 
ice brakes operate on each of the four drive wheels and 
are internal expanding, mechanically operated with a 
vacuum booster attachment with drums 20 in. in di- 
ameter and 3% in. wide. The application of power and 
braking to four rear wheels results in much better driver 
control which is a requirement of modern traffic con- 
ditions and allows the use of more powerful motors 
and of higher average speeds. For this reason the new 
models are equipped with powerful engines, both having 
5 in. bore and 6 in. stroke and detachable cylinder heads, 
aluminum pistons in addition to an L-head-valve ar- 
rangement. 

The four-cylinder engine has a displacement of 471 cu. 
in., developing 77 horsepower at 1800 r.p.m. with a com- 
pression ratio.of 4.2 to 1. The six-cylinder engine has 
a displacement of 706 cu. in., developing 150 horse- 
power at 2000 r.p.m. with a compression ratio of 5 to 1. 
Both have a pressure oiling system, magneto ignition, 
a Duilt-in governor and a Stromberg carburetor with 
gravity gasoline supply. The crank-shaft of the four- 
cylinder engine is 3 in. in diameter and that of the six is 
37% in. in diameter. 

The clutch is the single plate type mounted on the 
rear of the engine in a semi-enclosed housing and the 
four-speed transmission is a unit with the forward 
jack-shaft as in previous models. The hood has been 
lengthened on the six cylinder model to accommodate 
the longer engine but maintains the general outline of 
the well-known four-cylinder model. Radiator, con- 
trols, steering gear and cab remain unchanged on both 
models. The frame side rails are straight and of U 





Mack Four-Cylinder Truck with Four-Wheel Drive 


cross section, 8 in. deep, 3 in. wide and ;'5 in. thick, 
reinforced by several cross-members. 

Two standard wheelbases are available for each 
model: for the four-cylinder, 125 in. and 165 in. be- 
tween front and first rear axle, with each rear axle 
spaced 52 in. apart; for the six-cylinder, 165 in. and 
191 in. between front and first rear axle with the same 
spacing between each rear axle. Either solid or pneu- 
matic tires may be obtained. The regular solid tire 
equipment is 36 in. by 7 in. single on the front and 
40 in. by 12 in. single on each rear wheel and the reg- 
ular pneumatic equipment is 40 in. by 8 in. all around. 





The Flexible Spring Mounting Permits Each Axle to 
Adjust Itself to Road Conditions . 
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White Adds Combination Passenger and Express Body 


COACH body with a large rear compartment for 

carrying express, passengers’ baggage or mail, is 

offered by the White Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for use on their model 54 and 54A, six-cylinder, mo- 
tor coach chassis. This new type of body has a seat- 
ing capacity of 16 passengers, in the front compartment, 
when mounted on the model 54, of 227 in. wheelbase, 
and 20 passengers on the model 54A, of 250 in. wheel- 
base, with five additional aisle chairs and five folding 
seats in the baggage compartment for overflow use. This 
seating arrangement can be increased by shortening the 
express compartment if desired. The interior is metal 
lined and finished in a high polished lacquer. Non- 
shatterable glass is used in the windows and windshield, 
the latter being of the full vision type. Along the rim 
of the overhead baggage carrier, in the passenger com- 
partment, is a padding of porous rubber which makes it 
impossible for passengers to bump their heads or shoul- 
ders. Full roller curtains are used on all windows in 
the front compartment with other furnishings compar- 
ing with the standard motor coach equipment. 

The express compartment is 9 ft. long, 90 in. wide, 
and has 72 in. headroom, inside measurement, and can 
be entered from the passenger compartment if desired. 
It also has 36 in. doors on each side for easy loading 
and unloading. The interior is metal stripped to pre- 
vent heavy baggage or boxes from scratching the finish 
and all windows are protected by nickel-plated bars. 
The five disappearing seats fold entirely out of the way 
when not in use and are also protected by metal strips 
as shown in the illustration. In case of ‘necessity pas- 
sengers can be carried on the wheel housings, which 
have been equipped with leather cushions. The com- 
bination passenger express coach will care for many 
utility purposes. If used in a city and country district 
it can carry newspapers, bread, etc., from the city and 
bring in milk and other farm products. It is also adapt- 
able for the carrying of mail, 

The six-cylinder motor used in both the model 54 
and 54A has a bore of 43 in. and a stroke of 5% in. 
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Express and Passenger Body on Model 54 White Chassis 


giving a total displacement of 519 cu. in. Engine lubri- 
cation has been worked out so that pistons, cylinders 
and other moving parts are under a constant spray. of 
oil which is forced through metered passages by a pres- 
sure feed system. The steering gear is of the cam and 
lever type with a 16 to 1 reduction at the middle point. 
The clutch is of the two-plate dry disc type and is air 
cooled, the central member having impellers which give 

















Rear View of Express Compartment 


a positive circulation. The model 54-A is of the same 
specifications as the model 54 except that it has a wheel- 
base of 250 in. An aluminum casting is used to en- 
close the rear of the engine, which in no way detracts 
from the appearance of the interior or obstructs acces- 
sibility to the engine. Metal to metal Westinghouse 
air brakes are standard equipment. 

The Missouri Pacific, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific and the Southern Pacific railroads have 
recently placed orders for equipment of this type. 
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Lounge 


Car Developed by Twin Coach 


28-Passenger Lounge Body Mounted on Twin Coach Chassis 


LUXURIOUSLY appointed club or lounge car, 
patterned after the club cars in service on the 
Pf railroads, and offering comparable comfort and 
convenience, has been developed by the Twin Coach 
Corporation, Kent, Ohio. The coach is furnished with 


The Engines are Located Under the Side Tables 


davenports, lounges, library tables and magazine racks. 
Individual lamps, each having an attractive shade, are 
placed on the window posts. The upholstery is furnish- 
ed by the L. C. Chase Company, and may be obtained 
in any color or material desirable. If, at the end of a 
season or two, the coach should become shabby, the 
parlor seats may be removed and reupholstered, or be 
replaced by regular leather seats. Interior baggage 
racks are standard equipment and a toilet may be in- 
stalled if desired. 


The lounge is mounted on the 194” wheelbase Twin- 
Coach chassis, featuring two 6-cylinder engines, located 
amidships with synchonized control, each directly con- 
nected to the rear axle through a worm. Tires are 10.5 
in. in diameter, 12 ply, medium pressure, single all 
around and Westinghouse air brakes operate on all four 
wheels. The body is constructed of Plymetl and has 
practically no obstruction to vision due to the narrow 
window posts and the large number of windows. 


On a Spokane, Portland & Seattle Motor Coach 
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Every-Day Problems 


of Motor Coach and 
Truck Operation 











This Month’s New Questions 


Question No. 12 


Purchase and Storage 
of Gasoline 


“What are the respective advantages of the 
purchase and storage of gasoline in large or small 
quantities? Does the saving in the cost of gaso- 
line purchased in large lots more than off-set the 
losses encountered in handling such quantities? 
What prices are now being paid for gasoline pur- 
chased in various quantities? Is gasoline ordered 
on specification, or by ordinary brands? 


Question No. 13 


How Much Work from 


Coach Drivers? 


“What mileage per day are the railway motor 
coach operating companies obtaining from their 
drivers? What is considered a good average 
daily mileage for drivers, and what is the gen- 
eral opinion as to the maximum number of miles 
which a driver can make in one day without loss 
of efficiency? Are drivers paid by the day or by 
the mile?” 


What Is Your Answer? 








Replies to Question No. 10 


Developing Special Party 


Business 


“In attempting to develop special party business for 
chartered motor coach service, is it better to depend 
upow solicitation by regular traffic agents of the motor 
coach company or the railroad owning it, or to employ, 
a special solicitor to handle this work? What are the 
best sources of traffic of this kind? Is advertising 
worth while, and if so, in what kinds of publications? 


Are any particular types most in demand? What rates 


are generally charged for this service?” 


Substantial Income Possible 


Special party traffic can produce a substantial income 
to any motor coach company which ordinarily has the 
necessary equipment available, but there may be some 
question as to the advisability of purchasing and as- 
signing equipment exclusively for this class of work. 

Because of seasonal peaks, we have a representative 
number of coaches which may be employed in charter 
work except on major holidays. Our territory pro- 
duces a very large volume of special party work, and 
we are confronted with keen competition. Intensive 
effort is required to obtain this traffic, and we not only 
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assign field men who devote the major part of their 
time to the development of this business but utilize all 
possible assistance from the field men of our parent 
company. It is our view that, generally speaking, it is 
preferable for the motor coach company to assign rep- 
resentatives for this character of work. 

The sources of special party traffic are so numerous 
that space will not permit their complete listing, but the 
major volume is developed among college, school and 
club athletic and social activities; lodge and factory 
outings; church functions; seasonal tours, etc. 

Direct solicitation is without doubt the best method 
of reaching this clientele, particularly on first approach ; 
but we have found it desirable, upon occasion, to use a 
direct mail advertising campaign. 

Rates for chartered coaches should depend entirely 
upon operating costs. We have found it possible to 
use a revenue rate of 50 cents per mile, plus a charge 
of 30 cents per mile for all deadheading. While every 
endeavor is made to maintain this rate, competitive con- 
ditions sometimes makes it necessary to shade these fig- 
ures, and this is particularly true in non-peak months. 

H. Price, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, New England Transportation Company. 


Personal Solicitation Most Effective 


Special party business can be made a worthwhile op- 
eration in connection with regular, scheduled motor 
coach operations. Much of this business can be ob- 
tained by every one on the staff calling attention to 
possibilities as he hears of them. In the smaller com- 
munities, the local man in charge can do all necessary 
soliciting; but in the larger centers, a motor coach 
traffic man can be used to advantage, working in the 
case of a railroad subsidiary with the traffic organiza- 
tion of the railroad, soliciting business either for the 
railroad or the motor coach as the particular conditions 
seem to justify. 

Schools, colleges and their athletic teams particularly 
are the best sources of traffic of this kind. Personal 
solicitation is the most effective, and I doubt if any sort 
of advertising would be of any very great value. 

It is usually necessary to furnish the very best kind 
of equipment and of the parlor car type. The charges 
for this sort of service are based upon the revenue 
mileage involved, the deadhead mileage and any un- 
usual factors such as unusual layover or housing of the 
coaches away from their centers of operation. Our 
generally prevailing charge per revenue miles is 50 cents. 

H. F. Fritcs, 


President, Boston & Maine Transportation Company. 


Replies to Question No. 11 


Getting Employees to Use 
Their Brains 


“We have tried to get our employees to hand in sug- 
gestions or new ideas about ways in which operation or 
maintenance work can be done better or more econom- 
ically, but without much success. Do other motor coach 
operators solicit similar suggestions from their employ- 
ees, and are they getting good results? What means 
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do they employ to get their men to make such sugges- 
tions? By whom are the suggestions passed upon? Do 
they pay for such suggestions or new ideas that are put 
into effect, or is there some other kind of reward?” 


Semi-Monthly Meetings Held 


Our employees are gotten together semi-monthly by 
the supervisory officers, as a rule, and at such meetings 
they are given every opportunity to offer suggestions 
and recommendations in connection with both safety 
and efficiency. Stenographic reports are made of the 
items handled at each meeting, which go to the man- 
agement. Such recommendations and suggestions as 
seem consistent to adopt are adopted, and the employees 
so notified in such case and thanked for his interest in 
the company. When a suggestion is not adopted, the 
employee is notified and told the reason why it is not 
consistent to adopt his proposal. 

There is no question about the value of such recom- 
mendations and suggestions from our employees, as 
many very helpful suggestions are obtained from this 
source, and such a practice has a tendency to develop 
the initiative of the employee. We believe in it thor- 
oughly. 

F. S. Hoers, 


General Manager, New England Transportation Company. 


Old Plan Failed 


We have had a suggestion box in our garage for nearly 
a year, but have offered no reward of any kind for valu- 
able suggestions accepted by the management. The re- 
sult has been that we have not had anything worth while 
turned in; but are now following the Greyhound Lines’ 
very good idea of offering a certain sum for any sug- 
gestions offered and accepted which will better mainte- 
nance practice and enhance the value of any emplovee 
to the company, or in any manner bring about a greater 
co-operation between drivers and mechanics. I believe 
their experience has been worth while along these lines, 
as I am sorry to say ours has not, to date. 

R. W. Bupp, 


Vice President & General Manager, Northland Greyhound Lines, Inc. 


Equip Garages With Suggestion Boxes 


The Peoples Rapid Transit Co., in which we recently 
purchased an interest is operated for us by Mitten Man- 
agement. Their practice has been to equip all garages 
with suggestion boxes in which the men drop their sug- 
gestions, which in turn are forwarded to the supervisor 
of industrial relations. He in turn takes up the matter 
with the heads of the departments interested, where the 
matter is reviewed, and if possessing merit, the sug- 
gestion, or any part thereof that is of value, is placed 
in effect. The employee is given recognition of his sug- 
gestion by letter; however, no additional compensation 
is paid for suggestions. 

N. W. SMITH, 


General Superintendent of Motor Service, Pennsylvania. 


Good Results Without Pay 


It has been our policy to welcome suggestions and 
ideas regarding operation and maintenance, whereby 
greater economy and efficiency may be obtained, and 
the response has been most liberal. These expressions 
are generally obtained in personal interviews between 
supervisory forces and employees. 
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We are also holding safety meetings periodically, and 
after the conclusion of the subject, a general discussion 
is held on matters of interest involving the welfare of 
the company and employees. Open discussion is made 
on such subjects as changes and improvements deemed 
desirable in the way of increasing efficiency and de- 
velopment of traffic. 

Suggestions of this kind involving only minor changes 
are left to the discretion of the division supervisor, and 
those involving radical changes or deviations from 
standard practice are submitted to the superintendent’s 
office for approval. 

We have not paid for such ideas, but the initiative 
shown by employees in such matters is given due con- 
sideration in other ways that accrue to their benefit. 

A. C. Tosu, 
Superintendent, Reading Transportation Company. 


How Greyhound Lines Get New Ideas 


The last two years have witnessed a decided change 
in the development of motor coach transportation. New 
and better operating and maintenance methods have 
been devised; equipment has been greatly improved; 
and traffic promotion has reached new peaks of effic- 
iency. All phases of motor coach transportation have 
shown decided improvement. 

Each new method, each improvement, had its incep- 
tion in an idea. Where did these ideas come from? A 
great many of them came from rank and file employees 
—men on the “firing line’”—mechanics, drivers, office 
workers, with first-hand knowledge of the problems to 
be overcome. In any group of such men, there are 
always some who are thinking ahead of the job at hand 
—men with good ideas. 

Unfortunately, many of these ideas fail to reach the 
attention of an executive who can act on them. Asa 
result of this, many ideas that might be worth real 
money to the company are lost. 

A systematic method of encouraging employee sug- 
gestions, with the assurance of unbiased executive at- 
tention and some form of reward, will stimulate con- 
structive thinking and result in a surprising volume of 
worth-while ideas. This has been demonstrated in the 
experience of the Motor Transit Management Company, 
operating the Greyhound Lines and “Yelloway” Stages. 

Special suggestion boxes and suggestion blanks were 
installed in the garages and offices of the company, and 
a bulletin was posted announcing cash awards for ac- 
ceptable ideas and stating the rules governing the sub- 
mission of suggestions. To eliminate any favoritism 
in the handling of suggestions and awards, no names 
are signed to the suggestion blanks. They are prepared 
in perforated form each section being numbered. The 
employee submitting an idea retains the stub portion for 
identification. The numbers of suggestions which are 
accepted, and on which awards are to be made, are 
posted in a bulletin, and the employee making the sug- 
gestion claims his award by presenting the matching 
numbered coupon. 

Following are our rules governing the suggestion 
plan: 

Suggestions and ideas which will be of benefit to the company, 
its employees and patrons are solicited. Those adopted will be 
paid for in proportion to the value of the idea to the company. 
ELIGIBILITY—AIl persons connected with the company are 
eligible to sybmit ideas, but no awards will be made to either 
heads of departments or members of the committee on awards 
who pass on suggestions submitted. 

TYPE OF SUGGESTIONS—We solicit all suggestions of a 
constructive and practical nature—ideas, methods, and improve- 
ments bearing on any phase of the company’s activities, and 


not already in effect. If two or more suggestions are sub- 
mitted concerning the same idea, the one first received will be 
passed on, 

FORM OF SUGGESTIONS—Suggestions are to be written 
on the standard suggestion blanks. If additional space is 
needed, use blank sheets and attach to suggestion blank. Not 
more than one suggestion is to be made on the same blank. 
HANDLING OF SUGGESTIONS—Deposit suggestion in 
special suggestion box, retaining the stub for identification. Do 
not sign your name. Suggestions will be collected each week, 
and they will be distributed to the heads of the departments 
affected, who will give them immediate consideration and for- 
ward them to the award committee with a notation as to the 
practicability and value of each. The award committee is com- 
posed of the vice-president, the superintendent of operators, 
the general traffic manager and the head of the accounting de- 
partment. 

The numbers of suggestions adopted will be posted in a bulletin 
on the suggestion boxes ,together with the amount of award. 
Those holding corresponding numbers may secure their awards 
by presenting stubs to the cashier. 

The award committee meets once a month. It con- 
siders only those suggestions which the department 
heads have indicated as worthy of adoption. The com- 
mittee decides what suggestions shall be adopted, and 
what awards shall be made. The department head is 
notified to put the approved suggestion into effect, and 
the number thereof is posted on the suggestion box bul- 
letin. The cashier is notified to pay the amount award- 
ed upon presentation of the stub bearing the proper cor- 
responding number. There is no set scale of awards or 
prize money. The committee on awards decides on the 
value of the suggestion and makes an award which, in its 
opinion, is suitable. This may be $100, $25, or it may 
be $5. The action of the committee is final. 

The Greyhound and “Yelloway” Lines have had this 
employee suggestion system in effect for a period of 
eight months. It has been the means of stimulating 
constructive thought on the part of employees, and has 
resulted in the submission of hundreds of suggestions 
and the adoption of a score or more of worth-while im- 
provements. The source and classification of sugges- 
tions received is interesting. (Out of 147 suggestions 
received in one month, 48 cam@ from drivers, 55 from 
garage and maintenance employees, 12 from the ac- 
counting department and 32 from traffic employees. 

In addition to the suggestion system outlined above, 
the Greyhound Lines have developed several other 
means of securing information and ideas. Chief among 
them is their interview report system. Whenever office 
or field men confer on anything of importance with 
another organization or individual, full and exact details 
of the conference are reported on a special interview 
blank. These reports cover the subject discussed, 
whether previously conferred on, decision reached, or to 
whom the matter should be referred for handling. They 
are forwarded to the home office, where they are routed 
for handling to the department or individual affected, 
and are then filed. 

This form puts both the ideas and activities of em- 
ployees in black and white for quick consideration and 
disposition by executives, and provides a permanent 
record of transactions. 

Once each month, the executives, division superinten- 
dents and department heads of the Greyhound Lines 
meet to discuss general problems, advance new ideas 
and establish current policies. Attendance at these 
meetings is compulsory, and the program of subjects to 
be discussed is sent in advance to all who are to attend, 
they being expected to submit written reports covering 
that portion of the discussion which affects their di- 
vision or department. 

Joun B. WALKER, 


Sales and Advertising Mianager, Motor Transit Management Co. 
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Union Pacific Establishes 
Transcontinental Service 


First railway to operate own motor coaches between Chicago 


and Pacific coast—-Providing two schedules each way 
daily to Los Angeles and Portland 


Through motor coach service between Chicago and the Pacific coast was 
> > 
established by the Interstate Transit Lines, subsidiary of the Union Pacific, 


on October 27. 


The Chicago & North Western is interested in the opera- 


tion also, the highway line paralleling its railway line between Chicago and 


Omaha. 


president and general manager of the Interstate Transit Lines. 


Announcement of the new service was made by Russell J. Walsh, 


Three 


days later, the company established motor coach service between St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Denver, connecting with the transcontinental service at 


the last named point. 

The line extends over the same highway 
as the present line between Chicago and 
Denver, thence north to Cheyenne, Wyo., 
and westward to Laramie, Ogden, Utah, 
and Salt Lake City. From this point, one 
line extends southwestward to Las Vegas, 
Nev., and Los Angeles. Another line, 
operated by the Gem State Transit Com- 
pany, another subsidiary of the Union 
Pacific, goes northwest from Salt Lake 
City through Boise, Idaho, and Pocatello 
to Portland, Ore., and Spokane, Wash. 
Between Denver, Colo., and Big Springs, 
Neb., the company has two lines, one via 
La Salle, Colo., Greeley, Fort Morgan, 
Sterling and Julesburg, and the other via 
La Salle, Greeley, Cheyenne, Kimball, 
Neb., and Sidney. The motor coach lines 
follow the railway lines of the Union 
Pacific System and the Chicago & North 
Western from Chicago to both Pacific 
coast terminals. 

Two round trips daily are being oper- 
ated between Chicago and Los Angeles 
nd Portland, the running time being ap- 
proximately five days and four nights. 
‘wo round trips daily are also scheduled 
between St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Denver, with morning and evening de- 
irtures. The line from St. Louis to 
\ansas City traverses U. S. highway 40, 
nd from Kansas City westward passes 





Data on Taxes and Interstate 
Operation Sought 


The National Association of Mo- 
tor Bus Operators has sent to its 
members two questionnaires seek- 
ing information on taxes and on op- 
erating conditions in the interstate 
field. The figures obtained from the 
tax questionnaire will form the 
basis of action by the special tax 
committee of the association. This 
committee was recently appointed to 
make a comprehensive study of the 
tountry’s tax structure as applied 
to motor coach operation for the 
purpose of determining the best 
possible course for the industry to 
follow in its efforts to keep motor 
coach taxes within equitable limits. 
The questionnaire on interstate op- 
eration requests facts and figures to 
aid the legislative committee of the 
association in its work at the next 
session of Congress. 














through Topeka, Kan., Manhattan and 
Salina. 
Headquarters of the Interstate Transit 


Lines have been established in the newly- 
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completed wing of the Union Pacific office 
building at Omaha, Neb. The growth of 
the Union Pacific motor coach system has 
been rapid during the past few months, 
since its purchase of three of the leading 
independent motor coach lines operating 


in the state of Nebraska. Previous to 
this time, it had been operating motor 
coaches in the vicinity of Los Angeles, in 
the Zion National Park region, and in the 
Pacific northwest. Following the acquisi- 
tion of the Nebraska independent lines 
and a number of other independent lines 
operating in the region between Portland, 
Ore., and Salt Lake City, Utah, the com- 
pany has been applying for permission to 
establish additional routes along various 
parts of its railway system. On October 
10 it began its service, in conjunction with 
the Chicago & North Western, between 
Chicago and Denver. With the comple- 
tion of arrangements for through service 
between Salt Lake City and Los Angeles, 
Salt Lake City and Portland, and between 
Denver and Salt Lake City, it has now 
established a through transcontinental 
service. The latest addition to the system 
is the line between St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Denver. It is understood that the 
Wabash is participating in the St: Louis- 
Kansas City operation in much the same 
manner as the North Western between 
Chicago and Omaha. 

The equipment being used in the new 
long-distance service is that recently ac- 
quired by the Union Pacific through large 
orders placed with several motor coach 
manufacturing companies. The equip- 
ment is of the most modern type, in line 
with the intention of the railway to es- 
tablish a de luxe motor coach service 
paralleling its railway line. 


U. P. Subsidiary Receives St. 
Louis-Kansas City Permit 

The Interstate Transit Lines, highway 
subsidiary of the Union Pacific, has re- 
ceived a permit from the Missouri Pub- 
lic Service Commission to operate an in- 
terstate highway line over Federal high- 
way 40 between St. Louis and Kansas 
City. The application of the Interstate 
Company for an intrastate permit over 
this route will be decided upon later. 
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Store-Door Service Established 
on Southern Pacific ° 


Store-door pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice for l.c.l. freight has been established 
upon the lines of the Southern Pacific 
through the medium of the Pacific Elec- 
tric Motor Transport Company. Al- 
though the service is being established 
on the lines of the Southern Pacific, it 
has been put in effect by the Pacific 
Electric Motor Transport Company, 
and not by the railway. The initial 
service on the lines of the Southern Pa- 
cific is between Los Angeles, Cal., and 
Oxnard, 60 miles, Ventura, 70 miles, and 
Santa Barbara, 100 miles. While only 
these three cities are included in the in- 
itial operation, the service is conducted 
under a contract between the motor 
transport company and the Southern 
Pacific, the terms of which are under- 
stood to permit future extension of the 
service to other points on the lines of 
the Southern Pacific, as may be agreed 
to between the two companies, The 
rates filed by the motor transport com- 
pany with the California Railroad Com- 
mission are on a level competitive with 
those named in the tariffs of competing 
motor truck carriers. 

The Pacific Electric Motor Transport 
Company is a subsidiary of the Pacific 
Electric Railway, which in turn is con- 
trolled by the Southern Pacific. Since 
March 1, 1929, the motor transport com- 
pany has developed one of the most im- 
portant store-door collection and deliv- 
ery operations under railway control to 
be found in this company. Originally, 
service was provided between Los An- 
geles and 23 other California cities and 
towns, but this was extended three 
months later, in response to popular de- 
mand, to 20 additional communities. 

Heretofore, the entire operation of 
the motor transport company has been 
confined to the lines of the Pacific Elec- 

, tric, an electric interurban road serving 
an area around Los Angeles within a 
radius of approximately 60 miles. The 
latest extension of the motor transport 
company’s service on to the lines of the 
Southern Pacific marks the first of its 
operations in connection with a trunk 
line railroad. The service of a motor 
transport company, which is a co-ordi- 
nated rail-truck operation, was de- 
scribed in detail in the September 28 
issue of the Motor Transport Section. 


Reading and P. R. R. Co-operate 
on Atlantic City Route 


The Reading Transportation Company, 
highway subsidiary of the Reading, and 
the Peoples Rapid Transit Company, mo- 
tor coach line affiliated with the Pennsyi- 
vania, have entered a co-operative agrce- 
ment whereby the schedules of these two 
operators between Philadelphia and At- 
lantic City will be staggered during the 
winter months. 

During the busy season each of these 
operators had an hourly schedule on this 





New Haven Plans Expansion 
of Trucking Services 


Inauguration of an extensive 
freight trucking service between 
the industrial centers in New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and Massachusettes, and an expan- 
sion of its present system of co-or- 
dinated rail and highway freight 
service is contemplated by the 
New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford through its highway subsidiary, 
the New England Transportation 
Company. The present freight 
trucking services of the New Eng- 
land Transportation Company are 
described in detail in an article 
appearing elsewhere in this issue. 

Initial trucking operations, com- 
menced by this road on July 1, 
have met with success and thus 
the management plans to expand 
its present fleet of 45 trucks to 90. 
In addition to the trucking services 
which it performs in co-ordination 
with the New Haven Railroad, the 
New England Transportation 
Company also plans an expan- 
sion of its freight trucking in con- 
junction with the subsidiary steam- 
ship lines of the New Haven. 














route. With the close of the summer, 
however, it was felt that such frequency 
of service was unnecessary and thus the 
Reading and the Pennsylvania entered 
the agreement for a staggering of their 
schedules. Each now operates every other 
hour on week days and is prepared to 
operate independently on Sundays and 
holidays. The arrangement provides that 
each line will pay its own expenses but 
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that total revenues will be pooled and 
divided equally. All coaches operating 
under the plan call at the stations of 
both companies and the participators have 
agreed to experiment with the co-oper- 
ative agreement for a period of three 
months, 


Missouri Independent Seeks 
Permit 


Howard L. Ashbell of Mexico, Mo. 
recently applied to the Missouri Public 
Service Commission for a permit to op- 
erate motor coaches between Mexico and 
Shelbina, Mo., and between Paris and 
Hannibal, Mo. The territory involved in 
the application is now served by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
and by another independent motor coach 
line. 


Pickwick Seeks Illinois 
Certificate 


The Pickwick-Greyhouna Lines recently 
filed an application with the Illinois 
Commerce Commission for a certificate 
to extend its motor coach lines from St. 
Louis across Illinois and south to the 
Illinois-Missouri line south of Cairo, III. 
In the application the Pickwick Company 
states that it does not propose to serve 
intermediate stations between East St. 
Louis and Tilden, IIl. 


Burlington Acquires Illinois 
Line 

The Burlington Transportation Com- 
pany, highway subsidiary of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, has purchased the 
property and rights of the Cannon Ball 
Motor Transportation Company, operat- 
ing between Burlington, IIl., Monmouth, 
Galesburg, Galva and Peoria, according to 
a recent announcement by T. J. Thomas, 
President of the Burlington Transporta- 
tion Company. At the same time the rail- 
road subsidiary secured permission from 
the Illinois Commerce Commission to op- 
erate this route as part of its own motor 
coach services. 
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The motor coach schedules of the Can- 
non Ball Motor Transportation Company 
have accordingly been revised to co-ordi- 
nate with the train service of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and H. W. Stewart, 
president and general manager of the 
Cannon Ball Motor Transportation Com- 
ynany, has become associated with the Bur- 
lington Transportation Company as su- 
yervisor of the line. 


Reading Gets New Pennsylvania 
Certificate 


The Reading Transportation Company, 
highway subsidiary of the Reading, was 
recently granted permission to operate 
motor coaches over a 25-mile route be- 
iween Lebanon and Pine Grove, Pa. The 
operations are expected to commence on 
December 2 with the inauguration of 
two daily round trips. 


Independent Missouri Line 
Receives Certificate 


The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion has granted a permit to M. C. Fos- 
ter of Troy, Mo., for the operation of a 
motor coach line between Hannibal and 
Taylor in that state. The grant also 
permits the operation by Foster of a line 
from St. Louis to Quincy, Ill. The ap- 
plicant had previously been operating be- 
tween St. Louis and Hannibal. 


Experimental Diesel-Equipped 
Motor Coach 


The Public Service Co-ordinated Trans- 
port of Newark, N. J., will shortly place 
in service experimental motor coaches 
equipped with diesel engines and using 
fuel oil instead of gasoline. If the ex- 
periment proves successful it is expected 
to lead to the development of a motor 
coach engine using a fuel which costs less 
than half what gasoline costs, which per- 
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mits the elimination of carburetors, spark 
plugs and the ignition system and which 
provides combustion with the elimination 
of all objectionable fumes. 

This experiment is the result of a visit 
made to Germany in 1928 by two Public 
Service Co-ordinated Transport officers— 
M. R. Boylan, vice-president in charge of 
operation and Martin Schreiber, general 
manager of plant. They investigated Ger- 
man motor trucks equipped with diesel 
engines and operating successfully in 
heavy service. Since it was believed that 
the engine might be developed also for 
the motor coach a Mercedes-Benz diesel 
engine was procured and installed on the 
chassis of one of the Public Service gas- 
electric motor coaches. This was given 
numerous shop and road tests and was 
sent on its own power to the recent At- 
lantic City convention of the American 
Electric Railway Association. The per- 
formance of the engine on this latter trip 
prompted the decision to try it out under 
actual conditions of city operation. The 
engine being used is of the type designed 
for truck operation but it is believed that 
it may readily be adapted to the motor 
coach. 


Greyhound Seeks Ohio Lines 


The Greyhound Lines, in which the 
Pennsylvania has a substantial interest, 
has applied to the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission for authority to purchase 
three motor coach lines operating through 
Ohio. The companies which the Grey- 
hound Lines desire to acquire are the 
Pioneer Stages, operating across Ohio 
from the Indiana line to the West Vir- 
ginia line; the Sunny South Lines, oper- 
ating from Covington Ky., to Detroit, 
Mich.; and the Detroit-Toledo-Cleveland 
Bus Company, operating between Detroit 
and Cleveland, via Toledo. The consider- 
ation involved in connection with the pur- 
chase of the Pioneer Stages is stated as 






















Mack Truck in Highway Freight Service of the Jersey Central 
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being $257,057; that in connection with 
the purchase of the Sunny South Lines, 
$43,800; and that in connection with the 
purchase of the Detroit-Toledo-Cleveland 
company, $255,000. 


Rehearing on Alton Missouri 
Application 


The Alton Transportation Company, 
subsidiary of the Chicago & Alton, has 
been granted a rehearing by the Missouri 
Public Service Commission on its appli- 
cation for permission: to operate motor 
coaches between St. Louis, Mo., and 
Kansas City. 


M. P. Denied Missouri Permit 


The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion has denied the application of the 
Missouri Pacific Transportation Company 
for a permit to operate a motor coach line 
between Warrensburg, Mo., and Lees 
Summit. The commission held that there 
is already adequate motor coach service 
in this territory, 


U. P. Seeks Utah Permit 


Application has been made to the Utah 
Public Utilities Commission for permis- 
sion to transfer the operating certificate 
cof Thomas W. Boyer, permitting the op- 
eration of motor coach service between 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and Fillmore, to the 
Utah Parks Company, subsidiary of the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. 


Fonda Line Proposes Motor 
Coach Substitution 


Examiner M. S. Jameson has recom- 
mended to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the Fonda, Johnstown 
& Gloversville be permitted to abandon 
12 miles of its line between Broadalbin 
Junction, N. Y., and Northville, the 
company having applied for authority 
to operate motor coaches in lieu of the 
train service which it desires to abandon. 


Sleeping Coaches in Ireland 


A motor sleeping coach has been placed 
in operation in the Irish Free State on 
the route between Dublin and Cork via 
Limerick, about 180 miles. The coach is 
divided into eight sections, four at the 
entrance levels and four slightly raised 
above the floor level. Each section is 
designed to carry four passengers in the 
day time and either one or two sleepers 
at night, and is equipped with individual 
curtains, windows and light switches. A 
kitchen and.lavatory also form -part-of the 
regular equipment of the coach. 


Iowa Routes Expand 


More than 2,000 miles of motor coach 
routes are being added to the motor trans- 
portation system in Iowa each year, and 
the motor coach «business has increased 
61 per cent since 1926, according to 
Chairman Richards of the Iowa Railroad 
Commission. License fees received from 
motor carriers increased from $47,253 in 
1926 to $76,086 in 1929, both figures repre~ 
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A Corner of the New England Transportation Company Garage 
at Providence, R. I 


senting taxes paid during the first eight 
months of each year. In 1928, license 
fees amounted to $103,411 over the 12- 
month period. 


“Nite-Coach” Travel on the 
Pacific Coast 


More than 500 passengers were carried 
on Pickwick “Nite-Coaches” operating be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Francisco 
during the first three weeks of October, 
according to figures recently issued by 
J. D. Watson, district traffic manager of 
Pickwick and affiliated highway lines. 

This, it is stated, is a substantial in- 
crease over the number carried during the 
same periods of August and September, 
although traffic during October ordinarily 
is lighter than during the earlier months. 


New Zealand Railways Highway 
Operations 


A deficit after interest charges of ap- 
proximately $45,000 was reported by the 
New Zealand Government Railways for 
its motor transport operations during the 
year ending March 31, 1929. At the same 
time, however, the railway administration 
reported a saving of approximately $25,- 
000 in train service costs which was the 
result of substituting motor coaches for 
unprofitable trains. During the year these 
motor coaches of the railway department 
carried 2,919,605 passengers. 


Southland-Greyhound Acquires 
Texas Line 


The Railroad Commission of Texas 
recently granted permission to _ the 
Southland-Greyhound Bus Lines, Inc., to 
acquire the business of the Central 
Texas Bus Lines, thus giving the Grey- 
hound a through route between Waco 
and Houston. In connection with the 


acquisition it was announced that the 
Greyhound Company plans to inaugurate 
overnight service between Houston and 
Waco and through service between 
Houston and El Paso and Houston and 
New Orleans, La. 


New Haven Opposes Mas- 
sachusetts Line Extension 


The New Haven Railroad, at a recent 
hearing before the Massachusetts State 
Department of Public Utilities, opposed 
the granting of a permit to the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway to extend 
its bus line from West Quincy to South 
Braintree, Mass. 

Counsel for the railroad contended the 
granting of the permit would be a step 
towards the formation of a through motor 
coach service from Boston to southern 
Massachusetts which would interfere in a 
competitive way with the business of the 
railroad. 


Transcontinental Sleeper Service 
Planned 


Transcontinental sleeper motor coach 
service will be inaugurated about the first 
of the coming year, according to a recent 
announcement by Charles F. Wren, presi- 
dent of the Pickwick Corporation. The 
announcement states that this transconti- 
nental service will involve a six-day run 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco to 
New York and Boston. 

“Inauguration of coast to coast sleeper 
motor coach service awaits only comple- 
tion of the new $200,000 ‘Nite-Coach’ fac- 
tory now under construction at El Se- 
gundo,” Mr. Wren said. “The first ‘Nite- 
Coaches’ turned out of the new factory 
will be placed in operation on January 1, 
on the Gray Line between Boston and 
New York,” the statement continues. An- 
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other order has been received from the 
Pickwick-Greyhound lines in Kansas City 
for service between that point and St. 
Louis and between St. Louis and Chicago. 
It is planned to lease the sleeper coaches 
to operating lines on a mileage basis simi- 
lar to the plan under which Pullman 
sleepers are now leased to railroads, the 
statement concluded. 


Motor Coach Traffic in Texas 


Motor coach lines in the state of Texas 
carried 4,744,867 pasengers in 1928, ac- 
cording to the report of the Motor Bus 
Division of the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion, which has just been issued. The 
report states that at the end of 1928, 222 
individuals and corporations were operat- 
ing 969 motor coaches over regular routes 
and between fixed termini in Texas. These 
motor coaches operated 45,982,435 motor 
coach miles during the year, covering ap- 
proximately 31,000 miles of routes. The 
total operating revenues of the motor 
coach companies last year were reported 
as $6,412,483, and the operating expenses, 
$5,717,668. 


Terminal Conference in 
Providence, R. I. 


The Traffic Board of the city of Provi- 
dence, R. L., met recently with representa- 
tives of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad with a view to the 
determination of plans for a solution of 
the motor coach terminal problem in that 
city. This conference, according to the 
chairman of the Traffic Board, was but a 
preliminary one and others will follow 
along the same lines. 

This Providence Traffic Board has had 
the question of a motor coach terminal 
before it for several months. Its purpose 
is to work out a solution to the end that 
an off-street terminal, the entrances and 
exits of which will not interfere with 
traffic, may be obtained. The present ter- 
minal on Eddy street which is used by 
the New England Transportation Com- 
pany, New Haven subsidiary, and other 
lines entering the city has been the cause 
of much congestion. 


Alternative Rail and Coach 
Travel in Ireland 


Closer co-ordination of rail and road 
travel through the issue of interchange 
able rail and highway tickets has recently 
been made possible in Ireland as the re 
sult of an agreement between the Grea 


“Southern Railways and the Irish Omni 


bus Company. The return portions o 
tickets sold by the railroad between Dub 
lin and over 40 towns on the Midlan: 
Great Western division are now availab! 
for use on motor coaches, and vice vers: 
The interchange rule will not apply t 

tickets issued at less than single fare, n: 

to any that are out of date. Tickcts so! 

by the motor coach company will be goo 
only for third class rail travel, and n 

refund will be made to holders of firs’ 
or second class rail tickets returning ): 
motor coach. There is, however, the con 
venience of being able to make the retur! 
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trip on the same ticket by the more suit- 
ably-timed service, while purchasers of 
coach tickets who return by rail also make 
a distinct saving in fare. 


Pennsylvania General Transit 
Company Gets N. J. Permit 


The Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners of New Jersey recently 
approved municipal consents which had 
been obtained by the Pennsylvania 
General Transit Company, highway 
subsidiary of the Pennsylvania, for the 
operation of four motor coaches from 
Berlin and Palmyra, N. J. to Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Consents had been obtained 
from all municipalities along the pro- 
posed route and the petitioner agreed 
to accept certain restrictions in Palmyra, 
Riverton, Moorestown and Berlin in 
order to prevent unreasonable compe- 
tition with the transportation facilities 
operated in those places by the Public 
Service Co-ordinated Transport. 

The decision stated that testimony 
showed that the proposed route would 
afford a new means of transportation 
between Berlin and intermediate points 
to Palmyra and thence to North Phil- 
adelphia via the Palmyra-Tacony 
Bridge. In approving the consents, 
however, the board prohibited the Penn- 
sylvania General Transit Company from 
accepting passengers who begin and 
end their journeys within the Borough 
of Berlin, between the Palmyra entrance 
of the bridge and Main street, Borough 
of Riverton, and within the municipal 
limits of Moorestown. 


D. & R. G. W. Permit 
Granted 


The Rio Grande Motor Way, subsidiary 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, has 
been granted permission by the Colorado 
Public Utilities Commission to operate 
motor coaches between Canon City, Park- 
dale and Colorado Springs, the route pass- 
ing over the suspension bridge which is 
now being completed over the Royal 
Gorge of the Arkansas River. The bridge 
is being constructed at a cost of $250,000 
by a private company, which has granted 
to the Rio Grande Motor Way the exclu- 
sive right to operate motor coaches over 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western will 
run the motor coaches in conjunction with 
passenger trains through Canon City and 
the Royal Gorge, selling tickets for either 
the train trip through the Gorge or the 
notor coach trip over the bridge. The 
Rio Grande Motor Way is limited by the 
ommission’s order to equipment consist- 
ng of fifteen 7-passenger automobiles and 

fteen motor coaches of from 12 to 14 
passengers capacity. 


N. J. Permit Granted on 
Rehearing 


The Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners of New Jersey recently 
ranted to William Favier a certificate 
for the operation of a motor coach he- 
tween Manville and Fiemington, N. J. 
Che permit was granted on a rehearing 
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of the case after having been denied in 
a previous decision. 

The petitioner agreed with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the Inter-County 
Motor Coach Corporation not to ac- 
cept passengers who begin and end 
their journeys between Ringoes and the 
motor coach terminal located at the 
boundary line of the Borough of Flem- 
ington. The Favier application was op- 
posed by the Public Service Co-ordi- 
nated Transport insofar as that portion 
of the route is concerned which is lo- 
cated between and including Raritan and 
Manville. lt was stated in the decision 
that the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
has under consideration the reduction 
of its train service between Somerville 
and Flemington and thus did not offer 
any objection to the Favier motor coach 
route proposal. 


Road and Rail Agreement 
in Germany 


In order to eliminate the competition 
and overlapping services between the 
German railways and the highway opera- 
tions of the German Postal Department 
a co-operative agreement was recently 
entered by these two agencies. Accord- 
ing to the new plan, details of which 
were recently published by the United 
States Department of Commerce, the 
railways are to receive an interest in all 
highway lines which have been operating 
since April 1, 1929, and share to the 
amount of 33-1/3 per cent of profits or 
losses therein. If a motor coach line is 
in direct competition with an existing 
railway line the railway’s share of the 
highway line’s profits will become two- 
thirds. The Postal service and the rail- 
ways will make joint use of all rail and 
motor coach waiting rooms, shops, and 
other facilities. 

The agreement provides further that 
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the railways will not establish any new 
rail lines while the Postal service agrees 
not to extend further its present freight 
operations. Another feature of the plan 
is the transformation of several private 
highway lines which are now competitive 
with the railways into lines which are 
supplementary to rail service. 


New Jersey Independent 
Receives Permit © 


The Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners of New Jersey recently approved 
municipal consents which had been ob- 
tained by the Intercounty Motor Corpora- 
tion for the operation of six motor 
coaches between Flemington and Trenton, 
N. J. The municipal consents had been . 
granted by the city of Trenton and the 
boroughs of Flemington and Pennington 
and the townships of Raritan, East Am- 
well, West Amwell, Hopewell and Ewing. 

Testimony in support of the application 
was offered by a witness for the petitioner 
as well as by municipal officials and other 
parties residing in the territory to be 
served. The Pennsylvania Railroad and 
its highway subsidiary, the Pennsylvania 
General Transit Company, opposed the ap- 
plication and submitted testimony as to 
the character of service rendered in the 
territory by existing facilities and also as 
to a proposed plan for co-ordinating 
motor coach service with railroad service. 

The approval of the consents carries a 
stipulation that the motor coaches of the 
Intercounty company shall not accept pas- 
sengers who begin and end their trips 
within the city limits of Trenton. 


N. A. C. C. Committee Endorses 
Specifications Code 


The motor truck committee of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
has recently endorsed the uniform motor 
coach specifications code which was pro- 






Servicing Motor Coaches at the Philadelphia Garage of the 
P. R. T. and Greyhound Lines 
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mulgated by interested organizations at a 
meeting in Washington last June and 
subsequently endorsed by the National As- 
sociations of Railroad and Public Utilities 
Commissioners. 

The committee, which is headed by A. J. 
Brosseau, president of Mack Trucks, Inc., 
also voted to co-operate with organiza- 
tions of truck shippers in the various 
states. It is believed that by working 
through shipper organizations aid can be 
given in the procurement of lower insur- 
ance fees, training of drivers so as to 
reduce the accident rate and that such as- 
sociations can act as shipping clearing 
houses so as to reduce the number of 
empty return loads. This latter action 
was prompted partly by the report of 
progress by truck operators and shippers 
in the New. Jersey Motor Truck Club 
which has just concluded its fifteenth 
anniversary. During the past year the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce has co-operated with this New 
Jersey body, membership in which has 
increased approximately 50 per cent dur- 
ing that year. 


Orders for Equipment 


THe WEsTERN Store Motor Way, sub- 
sidiary of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, has received a Type W Yellow 
parlor motor coach. 


Motor Transport Officers 


Mrs. Marie C. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer of the Pick- 
wick Stages System and the Union Auto 
Transportation Co., with headquarters 
at Los Angeles, Cal., succeeding George 
Martinson, resigned. 


F. W. Williamson has been elected 
president of the Burlington Transporta- 
tion Company, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, succeeding T. J. Thomas, resigned. 
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W. E. Fuller has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of all the company’s ac- 
tivities. H. W. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed auditor, succeeding H. D. Foster, 
resigned. 


Among the Manufacturers 


The Fruehauf Trailer Company, has 
acquired control of the Warner Manu- 
facturing Company of Beloit, Wis. The 
Warner Company, which is one of the 
oldest trailer manufacturers in the coun- 
try, will continue to operate as an inde- 
pendent unit, retaining its own manage- 
ment and sales personnel. Its headquar- 
ters, however, will be moved to Detroit, 
where the Fruehauf headquarters now 
are. 


J. A. Cortright has been appointed 
assistant division manager of the coast 
division of the Russell Manufacturing 
Company, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, Cal. Mr. Cortright will act 
as contact man between the various dis- 
tributors and dealers in Rusco products 
and the factory which is located in San 
Francisco. 


J. A. Kiggen, Jr., has been appointed 
district manager of New York State for 
the White Company, with headquarters 
at Syracuse, N. Y. He will have super- 
vision over the branch offices at Albany, 
Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse. Branch 
offices at Richmond and Norfolk, Va., 
will be under the direction of J. E. Ham- 
lett, district manager at Baltimore. J. C. 
Ardern, district manager at Hartford, 
will have jurisdiction over branch offices 
at New Haven, Conn., and Springfield, 
Mass. The counties of Ulster and Dutch- 
ess in New York state have been trans- 
ferred from the Albany branch territory 
to the Newark district and the county 
of Berkshire, Mass., has been transferred 
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from the Springfield to the Albany 
branch territory. ; 


Harlow H. Curtice, vice-president and 
assistant general manager of the AC 
Spark Plug Company, has been ap- 
pointed president and general manager 
of the company, succeeding Basil W. 
deGuichard, who recently resigned be- 
cause of ill health. Mr. Curtice was 
born in Eaton Rapids on August 15 
1893. He was educated in the high 
school of that city and later attended 
Ferris Institute at Big Rapids. He first 
entered the service of the AC Spark 
Plug Company 16 years ago in the ac- 
counting department. In 1915 he was 
appointed comptroller and in 1923, he 
was advanced to the position of assis- 
tant general manager, also retaining the 
duties of comptroller. He served in the 





Harlow H. Curtice 


later capacity for four years and in 1927 
he was elected vice-president and assist- 
ant general manager. Mr. Curtice 
served in the later position continuously 
until his recent promotion to president 
and general manager of the company. 








